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PREFACE. 


It  is  well  known  that  when  KOTTABOS  ceased  to  be  published 
(the  last  number  appeared  in  1881),  its  termination  was  not  due 
to  any  lack  of  support  on  the  part  of  either  contributors  or  pur- 
chasers. The  former  editor  and  founder  of  KOTTABOS  felt  that 
it  had  performed  its  work  when  it  had  produced  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  Greek  and  Latin  verses,  to  be  collected  and 
brought  out  in  a  volume,  entitled  "Dublin  Translations." 
Since  then  the  ground  has  lain  fallow  for  more  than  six  years, 
and  it  is  thought  that  a  new  crop  of  verses  may  be  welcome  to 
many;  while  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  when  a  medium  of 
publication  exists,  verse-writing  will  be  more  largely  practised 
in  the  University  than  it  is  at  present. 

Many  of  the  old  contributors,  the  revellers  who  called  for 
their  shoes  nearly  seven  years  ago,  have  consented,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  rest  will  not  decline,  to  array  themselves  again 
for  a  symposium,  and  take  part  in  another  game  of  KOTTABOS  ; 
and  all  verse-writers  who  have  emerged  more  recently  are 
warmly  invited  to  enrol  themselves  among  the  K.orra/3 co-rat. 

It  may  be  added,  that  any  stray  translations  or  Kottabistic 
"  anemophoreta,"  that  may  have  chanced  to  haunt  the  non- 
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"lucid  interspace "  of  KOTTABOS  and  KOTTABOS,  will  be 
gradually  taken  up  from  the  void  by  a  natural  process  of  at- 
traction, and  included  in  the  new  series. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  publisher,  Mr.  William  McGee,  for 
having  readily  fallen  in  with  the  design  of  renewing  KOTTABOS, 
and  thus  smoothing  the  way  to  its  publication. 
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BEARE,  J.  I. 
BURY,  J.  B. 
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Salbe 

non  ivit  per  iter  tenebricosum 
dim  Kottabos,  at  deis  amatus 
scandit  montem  Helicona  cum  libellis 
bellis  quique  placent  novem  Camenis  : 
nam,  primum  exiguus  libellus,  ingens 
est  factus  liber  elegaus  facetus. 
annos  jam  stetit  aula  sex  canoris 
haec  deserta  sororibus  Camenis  : 
sed  tandem  es  novus  institutus  heres 
anno,  Kottabe  sere,  septimo,  qui 
cernis  nunc  patrimonium  hoc  paternum. 
salve,  Kottabe  !  te  salutat  omnis 
aula,  et  discipuli  et  graves  magistri 
nostrates,  cupiuntque  te  facetis 
arridere  aliis  in  orbe  toto 
doctisque,  baud  secus  ac  pater  placebat. 
fill  Kottabe  Kottabi  parentis 
claro  sis  genitore  dignus  heres. 
vivum  Kottabe  te  colemus  omnes ; 
sed  vivos  simul  ac  reliqueris  nos, 
si  vivus  fueris  nimis  facetus, 
forsan  tu  quoque  nunc  libelle  parvus 
ingens  factus  eris  liber  nee  Orci 
visurus  loca,  Kottaboque  patri 
ascendes  Helicona  junctus  olim. 

J.  B.  BURY. 


En  Uraeposttum  <£olirgii  &anrtae  Ermitatts, 

(QUI  A.D.  xii.  KAL.  MART.  DCCCLXXXVIII  OBIIT.) 


»  tSpi?  avrjp,  pijraip,  o"0^>o?,  evOc'tSe 
K\avT  'AKaSijfjLeiq  /cal  TpiiroOijTe  <£i\ot<?. 
Ovpaviav  e<£i\ei<?'  -fyij^wv  vvv  fiacrcrova  iraawv 
<re  tyjaovra  ftiov  Segerai  Ovpavia. 

J.  B.  BURY  and  R.  Y.  TYRRELL. 


^t  tfje  Uillage  Cfjurdj. 

I  heard  her  breathe  my  name  in  prayer. 
At  vespers,  in  the  village  church. 

We  walk'd  together  down  the  aisle, 
And  parted  at  the  ivied  porch. 

So  tenderly  she  breathed  my  name, 
She  knew  not  that  I  heard  her  speak  : 

For  when  I  ask'd,  "  What  pray'd  you  ?  "  lo  ! 
The  rose  ran  riot  on  her  cheek. 

The  skylark  woke  the  morrow  morn, 
And  hied  him  to  the  happy  skies ; 

And  from  his  sun-bright  soul  outpour'd 
Rivers  of  rippling  melodies. 

I  thought  of  her — I  thought  of  him  — 
Of  him  and  her,  the  bright  day  long  : 

Of  her — the  maiden  and  her  prayer  : 
Of  him — the  skylark  and  his  song. 


A  seraph-bird  methought  was  he, 
A  seraph  who,  on  shining  wings, 

Upbore  to  Heaven  her  virgin  prayer, 
And  her  pure  vesper  whisperings. 

For,  when  his  soul  was  pour'd  in  song, 
And  the  sweet  sky  was  veilM  in  shade, 

He  came  again  to  earth,  and  lay 

By  the  dim  church  where  she  had  pray'd. 

Then  lo !  with  many  a  lustrous  lamp, 
The  manor  windows  gleaming  bright ! 

And  hark !  the  music  and  the  dance 
That  stirr'd  the  stillness  of  the  night  ! 

There,  in  the  bright  emblazon'd  hall, 

Where  women  blush'd  in  beauty's  pride, 

She  moved  among  them,  peerless,  pure, 
And  perfect  as  a  poet's  bride. 

Among  the  dancing  shadowy  throng, 
A  dancing  sunbeam  floated  she : 

A  lovely,  lonely  star,  amid 
The  myriad  misty  galaxy. 

Like  pilgrims  round  some  hallow'd  shrine, 
I  saw  her  suitors  round  her  stand : 

But  I — I  could  not  hear  her  voice, 
Nor  even  touch  her  gloved  hand. 

O  change  from  holy  yester-eve, 

When,  kneeling  near,  I  heard  her  pray, 
With  all  her  spirit  in  her  eyes, 

That  God  might  foster  me  alway  ! 
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A  change  ?  nay,  sweet :  I  knew  thy  soul 
From  those  earth-joys  was  still  afar : 

Across  thy  soul  they  idly  pass'd, 
As  cloudlets  float  across  a  star. 

I  stood,  and  watch'd :  but  when  the  church 
Clang'd  forth  the  primal  hour  of  dawn, 

I  turned,  and  pass'd,  and,  pausing,  stood — 
A  shadow — on  the  glimmering  lawn. 

Above  me,  mute,  the  gray  church  loom'd : 

I  saw,  across  the  belfry-bars, 
The  ivy-leaves  wave  in  the  wind, 

And  the  spire  sparkle  to  the  stars. 

The  dancing  shadows  cross'd  the  blind  : 
The  long  lights  stream'd  across  the  lawn  : 

"  The  lamps  burn  faint :   the  dawn  draws  nigh  : 
Poor  fleeting  shadows,  dance  !  dance  on  ! 

"  But  thou,  bright  skylark,  wake  and  soar, 
And  sing  our  loves  to  the  brightening  air ! 

And  thou,  mute  belfry,  clang  your  chimes  ! 
I  heard  her  breathe  my  name  in  prayer." 

SAMUEL  K.  COWAN. 


Im  Torgauer  Fichtenwalde 

Einst  wandelt'  ich  einsam  dahin; 

Die  Abendsonne  sank  heiter, 
Und  heiter  war  mein  Sinn. 

Da  hort'  ich  tief  in  den  Biischen 
Wo  jeglicher  Pfad  verschwand 

Im  stillen  griinen  Nebel 
Den  der  Lenz  gehaucht  auPs  Land, 
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Wie  fernher  aus  duftenclen  Tiefen 
DCS  dunkelnden  Walds  erklang 

Ein  Lied  von  Frauenstimmen, 
Ein  alter  Kirchengesang. 

Schon  dacht'  ich  an  Waldesgeister, 
—  Mir  war,  ich  wusste  nicht  wie, 

So  seltsam-feierlich  klang  es — 
Die  rauschende  Melodic. 

Da  traten  sechs  riistige  Dirnen 
Hell  singend  hervor  auf  den  Pfad, 

Sie  trugen  in  hohen  Kiepen 
Gespaltene  Klotze  zur  Stadt. 

Wie  rechte  Soldatenschwestern 

So  schritten  sie  rhythmisch  daher  .  . 

Bald  hort'  ich  in  duftenden  Tiefen 
Das  riihrende  Lied  nicht  mehr. 

'  Das  sind  keine  Geister'  dacht'  ich 
Doch  fuhlt'  ich  wohl  zur  Stund', 

Dass  ein  Geist  zum  Geiste  gesprochen 
Durch  irdischer  Madchen  Mund. 

Und  das  Land  der  Sanger  und  Krieger 
Ich  segnet'  es  schweigend  da — 

Heil  dir,  du  machtige,  hehre! 
Gott  schiitze  Gcrmania ! 


T.JW.  ROLLESTON. 


Saul  antr  ©afcitr. 

Warriors  and  chiefs !  should  the  shaft  or  the  sword 
Pierce  me  in  leading  the  hosts  of  the  Lord, 
Heed  not  the  corse,  though  a  king's,  in  your  path, 
Bury  your  steel  in  the  bosoms  of  Gath. 

Thou  who  art  bearing  my  buckler  and  bow, 
Should  a  soldier  of  Saul  turn  away  from  the  foe, 
Stretch  me  that  moment  in  blood  at  thy  feet, 
Mine  be  the  doom  that  he  dared  not  to  meet. 

Farewell  to  others,  but  never  we  part, 
Heir  to  my  royalty,  son  of  my  heart. 
Bright  be  the  diadem,  boundless  the  sway, 
Or  kingly  the  death  that  awaits  us  to-day. 

BYRON. 


Himts  ©cults. 

I  saw  Esau  kissing  Kate — 
The  fact  is,  we  all  three  saw — 

I  saw  Esau,  he  saw  me, 
And  she  saw  I  saw  Esau. 


Pfofo  Sell  is 


When  the  devil  was  sick  in  bed, 

The  devil  a  monk  would  be  ; 

But  when  the  devil  was  well  again, 
The  devil  a  monk  was  he. 


MAAA  A'  ATTON  EHOTPTNEI  MAXESA26AI. 


et  Kev  evl  Trpofjid^oiat  0dva)  r) 
$1  avro&'xeSl'rjv  ovrao-ftevos  6f;ei 
/Lt^rt?  e/ieO  fcrjSoiro  SeSofTroro?* 
ev  %poi'  ?ray  Kopia-atO'  09  evawriftiov  KG 
TOVTO  Se  rot  epew  o<rT5  daTriSa  Trdvroa' 
SavXy  7rap/9e/3aa)5  (fiopeets  /cat  /cafATrvXa  rofa, 
^y  rt?  ai>?7/3  (J,€0ir)cn  /*a%»;<?  (J,vr)(r0f)  re  <£o/3oto, 
eWap  era)  VTTO  Sovpl  Sa/u-et?  a?ro  6v^ov  okeacro}, 
rov  p'  07*  aXeuar'  e'7<u  ddvarov  Kal  iror^ov  eiru 
el  8'  aye  i/Oi/  ^edirf^'  a\\oi/5  <reo  S}  01;  /ce 
w?  Trept  /CT/pt  0tXw  (re^  reii/  8e  a-Kfjirrpov  oTra 
o-rjfAepov  rj  fj,€ya  KV&OS  dpoi^eOov,  rje.  Kal  e 
09  fta<n\ri  eireoiKev  eXot  /cara  ^aX 

R.  Y.  TYRRELL. 


JHalus  inbitiete  possit. 

vae  viduae  viduum  video  dare  basia  Bassum, 
vidimus  invisum  tres ;  sibi  quisque  videt. 

vae  viduum  vidi,  viduus  me  vidit  et  ipse, 
me  vidisse  videt  vae  viduum  vidua. 

T.  MAGUIRE. 


AETTEPAI  SPONTIAES 

Trplv  crv  /j,ev  dvOevewv  vovov  ijOeXes,  Ovrt, 

po><r#et9  8'  ovn  <7i//  vSpoTroreis . 

J.  B.  BURY. 


Come,  lovely  and  soothing  Death, 

Undulate  round  the  world,  serenely  arriving,  arriving, 

In  the  day,  in  the  night,  to  all,  to  each, 

Sooner  or  later,  delicate  Death. 

Praised  be  the  fathomless  universe, 
For  life  and  joy,  and  for  objects  and  knowledge  curious ; 
And  for  love,  sweet  love — But  praise  !  praise  !  praise  ! 
For  the  sure-enwinding  arms  of  cool-enfolding  Death. 

Dark  Mother,  always  gliding  near,  with  soft  feet, 
Have  none  chanted  for  thee  a  chant  of  fullest  welcome  ? 
Then  I  chant  it  for  thee — I  glorify  thee  above  all ; 
I  bring  thee  a  song  that  when  thou  must  indeed  come,  come 
unfalteringly. 

Approach,  strong  Deliveress  ! 

When  it  is  so— when  thou  hast  taken  them,  I  joyously  sing 

the  dead, 

Lost  in  the  loving,  floating  ocean  of  thee, 
Laved  in  the  flood  of  thy  bliss,  O  Death. 

WALT  WHITMAN. 


fl  TAYKYS  AIAAS,  ETNA20N  M   EYNASON. 


<u  Molpa 
dye  8r)  yatav 


cocret  Kvfj.d  ri  TTOVTIOV, 


7T€\a^oi»(r',  w  Trorva,  ftporolcriv. 
rjfuv  8e  irpeiret,  rrjv  rov  TTCLVTOS 
<pv<riv  evfafAeiv 
ovaav  afiva-vov,  rrjv  (Sio 


epa,  T^?  8e  yXvicepas,  w 


d\Xa  rpt?  vfAveiv  roSe  ST;  /tie  'xpewv, 

on  vrjfieprwv  TrpoaTrrvyfia  %epa>z/ 

i/ry^poi/  yu,J  ert,  Molpa, 

&  /LteXai/et/Aoy  f^fjrep 

eyyvOev  alev  Trocrl  Kov(j>ordroi,<f, 

cr  v/Mvrja'  dcnra%6fji,evo<; 
/j,ov(T07r6\cov  ;  a\V  ovv  68' 
fj,d\a  8tf  cr'  vfAvw  teal  7rpecr/3eua>, 
/cat  crj  iK€Teva)  ftovcrav  eyeipcov, 
evr'  av  dvdyicr)  icdfjiol  7rpo(pavfj<;, 
O.QKVWS  dofcvtj)  Trpofpavfjvai. 

&€Vp*  Wl  (7<t)T€lp'  W  /i€7*  dpLO-TTj- 

fcal  yap  orav  8rj  Ovrjroicn  Trapfj 
Kvpiov  rjiiap, 

(TV  Be  VLV  KOfiia'rjs,  7781*5  dei 
roix;  olxp/jLevovs'  &  pd/cap 
tcarci  cnf)?  ^kv  e'Sv,  Trorva, 


Xourpot?,  w  Molpa,  Trav6\f3oi<?. 

J.  I.  BEARE. 
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8  Ballatr  of  IBreamlantu 

I  hid  my  heart  in  a  nest  of  roses, 

Out  of  the  sun's  way,  hidden  apart ; 
In  a  softer  bed  than  the  soft  white  snow's  is, 

Under  the  roses  I  hid  my  heart. 
Why  would  it  sleep  not  ?    Why  should  it  start, 

When  never  a  leaf  of  the  rose-tree  stirr'd  ? 
What  made  sleep  flutter  his  wings  and  part  ? 

Only  the  song  of  a  secret  bird. 

Lie  still,  I  said,  for  the  wind's  wing  closes, 

And  mild  leaves  muffle  the  keen  sun's  dart ; 
Lie  still,  for  the  wind  on  the  warm  sea  dozes, 

And  the  wind  is  unquieter  yet  than  thou  art. 
Does  a  thought  in  thee  still  as  a  thorn's  wound  smart  ? 

Does  the  fang  still  fret  thee  of  hope  deferr'd  ? 
What  bids  the  lids  of  thy  sleep  depart  ?     . 

Only  the  song  of  a  secret  bird. 

The  green  land's  name  that  a  charm  encloses, 

It  never  was  writ  in  the  traveller's  chart, 
And  sweet  on  its  trees  as  the  fruit  that  grows  is, 

It  never  was  sold  in  the  merchant's  mart. 
The  swallows  of  dreams  through  its  dim  fields  dart, 

And  sleep's  are  the  tunes  in  its  tree-tops  heard ; 
No  hound's  note  wakens  the  wildwood  hart, 

Only  the  song  of  a  secret  bird. 

ENVOI. 

In  the  world  of  dreams  I  have  chosen  my  part, 
To  sleep  for  a  season  and  hear  no  word 

Of  true  love's  truth  or  of  light  love's  art, 
Only  the  song  of  a  secret  bird. 

SWINBURNE. 


Somntormtu 

cor  latet  mi ;  qua  latet  cor  ?  in  rosarum  nidulo 
clcvio  latet,  vias  qui  soils  ultra  delitet. 
in  cubili  molliore  Candida  et  molli  nive 
sub  rosetis,  ut  quiescat,  seposivi.  cor  meum. 
cor  negat  dormire  ?  qualis  illud  occupat  tremor  ? 
frons  et  una  non  tremebat,  aura  nulla  inhorruit ; 
excitata  est  sed  tremente  pennula  quies.     quid  est  ? 
vox  canit,  vias  latentis  vox  avis  per  avias. 

cor  quiesce  !  ventus  alas  ecce  componit  suas, 
et  sagittas  solis  acres  arcet  umbra  frondium. 
cor  quiesce  !  nam  quiescit  aequore  aestivo  super 
te,  meum  cor,  inquieto  ventus  inquietior, 
aibam  ;  an  est  quod  usque  sends,  vulnus  ut  sends,  malum  ? 
mordet  importunus  usque  dens  ineflectae  spei  ? 
quis  jubet  quietem  ocellos  ut  resignet  et  volet  ? 
vox  jubet,  vias  latentis  vox  avis  per  avias. 

terra  mira,  quae  magi  vim  passa  quandam  est  carminis, 
delitet ;  geographorum  charta  nomen  baud  refert. 
dulcia  arbustis  videre  poma  ibi  est  crescentia, 
dulcia  in  foro  sed  ilia  poma  venum  non  eunt ; 
somnia  errant,  non  chelidon,  prata  per  sublustria ; 
arborum  modis  soporis  mussitant  cacumina; 
non  sonu  rauco  citatur  cerva  silvestris  canum; 
vox  citat,  vias  latentis  vox  avis  per  avias. 

certum  ibi  est  in  somniorum  deviis  mihi  locis 
paululum  dormire,  qua  jam  nee  sonent  per  somnia 
vera  amoris  verba  veri,  falsa  vcrba  nee  vagi, 
sola  sed  vias  latentis  vox  avis  per  avias. 

J.  B.  BURY. 
B 
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f&mtfca,  Helena. 

HEC.  Do  I  behold  the  fatal  fire  of  Troy  ? 
HEL.  We  are  what  we  are,  mother  :  am  I  that  fire  ? 
HEC.  Ay,  fire  thou  art,  kindling  the  brand  I  bore. 
HEL.  The  brand  I  kindle  shine  immortal  stars. 
HEC.  I  speak  of  him,  the  firebrand  of  my  dream. 
HEL.  Paris  ;  thy  pride,  bearing  me  from  his  bark  ? 
HEC.  Ay,  him  thy  beauty  snared  to  ruin  Troy. 
HEL.  Proud  wast  thou  once  to  kiss  me  for  his  sake. 
HEC.  For  deadliest  fruits  the  gods  gild  to  the  eye. 
HEL.  Poor  fruit !  of  gods  and  plucker  bear  the  guilt. 
HEC.  Do  wantons  guileless  mesh  the  souls  of  men  ? 
HEL.  Sail  women  o'er  the  seas  to  ravish  men  ? 
HEC.  Wantons  beguile  not  women,  nor  thou  me. 
HEL.  Women  should  pity  women  —  I  do  thee. 
HEC.  O  pitiless  mischief!  thee  no  woman  bore, 

Wooed  by  the  billing  of  the  amorous  swan  ; 

Yea,  Leda  bore  thee  not,  but  Nemesis, 

To  be  the  doom  of  Troy  and  Priam's  house. 
HEL.  Yet,  being  a  woman,  I  can  pity  thee. 
HEC.  Thou  art  no  woman  ;  for  thou  hast  no  heart 

To  warm  the  splendid  marble  of  that  breast, 

No  homestead,  nor  no  children  ;   knowest  no  love ; 

Thou  art  a  thing  kindless,  and  subtly  framed 

Of  elemental  cruelty,  like  the  gods 

Who  have  gender'd  thee  and  evil ;  and  both  I  know. 
HEL.   I  have  no  heart  to  cast  forth  new-born  babes  : 

If  this  be  woman's  wont,  then  am  I  none. 

JOHN  TODHUNTER. 


And  coxcombs  vanquish  Berkeley  with  a  grin. 


EKABH  EAENH. 

EK.     dpa  irvp  eKelv*  opw^ev  'I\lov  TravwXeQpov ; 

EA.     fAfJTep,  ea-fjiev  olbv  ecrpev.     dp'  exetvo  irvp  eya> ; 

EK.     Trvp  yap  el,  TTJV  Sa8'  dvaWov  rfinrep  e^etyvaafAev. 

EA.     acrrpa  8'  acfrdtd'  o><?  <f>\eyov(TL  SaSes  a<j  dvaido/Mev. 

EK.     a>9  e/ceivov  eiTrov  laQi,  SaB'  epwv  oveipdrwv. 

EA.     rj  HdpLV,  crov  dy\dicriJ,a,  z/ao?  e/ctfrepovr'  e//.e  ; 

EK.     ov  ye  8r)  Tpoid?  e/c^X^o-'  e?  <j)0opdv  /caXXo?  TO  aov. 

EA.     dXXa  fjirjv  tceivov  <pi\ovcr'  e//,'  eivetc  r/yd\\ov  irore. 

EK.     ovXicorarov  ye  Kapirov  ol  6eol  SoXoOo*'  I8elv. 

EA.     rcdpTr'  ayoX/3e,  6ewv  etceivov  6*  o?  cr'  eSpe-ty'  dvrXet  S6\ov. 

EK.     rj  (frpevas  Orjpwcriv  dvSp&v  at  yw-a^Xat  S6\a)v  arep  ; 

EA.     TI  yvvaiKes  vavcrrdXova-t,  Kvpar'  ai/Spa?  dptrdaai ; 

EK.     ov  /u.<z^Xa  ^77X04  yvvaitcaf  oirris,  ov8e  rijvSe  arv. 

EA.     %pr)  yvvalic'  e%€iv  yvvaitcos  OIKTOV,  wairep  ijSe  croO. 

EK.     &  TT^'  dvoiKTOv  ov  cr'  erttcr'  ovrt?  yvvr), 

d<T7rd<T/j,a<ri  /jivrjadelaa  Sucrepturo?  KVKVOV, 

reKOvcra  Sr/ra  Nefj,eai<>,  ov  ArjSa  a'  e%ei 

Hpid^iov  SofjLwv  Tpoias  re  \vfjiavrijpiov. 
EA.     yvvrj  ye  ^evrot  (frvad  a  oucrelpeiv  e%<y. 
EK.     d\\}  ov  yvvr)  crv  Kal  yap  OVK  e^et9  Keap 

0d\7reiv  e/ceivaiv  dy\aov  arepvcw  \L6ov, 

ovB}  OIKOV,  ov  rexv' .     olada  $'  ov  crropyrjv  6  n. 

el  fj,r)v  cnrdvOpwTrov  n,  Trot/c/Xo)?  p,epwv 

utpwv  ^vvecnos,  Oewv  SLKTJV,  oiVep  ere  re 

drrjv  r  fyvaav  ol8a  ST}T'  d^m  /caXw?. 

771    A  ">»£)»«  \  •'  »>»/  / 

hi  A,     COCTT  e/cpoKeiv  ra  veoyov  OVK  e^eo  Keap. 

el  Trpo?  yvvaiKos  Brj  raS',  OVK  dp'  77  71*1/77. 

W.  J.  M.  STARKIE. 


vcraili  sauna  coavincit  scurra  Flatona. 

T.  M. 
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H'Mnito. 

Scmpre  caro  mi  fu  quest'ermo  colic, 

E  questa  siepe,  che  da  tanta  parte 

Dell'ultimo  orizzonte  il  guardo  esclude. 

Ma  scdendo  e  mirando,  interminati 

Spazi  di  la  da  quella,  e  sovrumani 

Silenzi,  e  profondissima  quiete 

To  nel  pensier  mi  fingo ;  ove  per  poco 

II  cor  non  si  spaura.     E  come  il  vento 

Odo  stormir  tra  queste  piante,  io  quello 

Infinite  silenzio  a  questa  voce 

Vo  comparand©  :  e  mi  sovvien  1'eterno, 

E  le  morte  stagioni,  e  la  presente 

E  viva,  e  il  suon  di  lei.     Cosi  tra  questa 

Immensita  s'annega  il  pensier  mio : 

E  il  naufragar  m'e  dolce  in  questo  mare. 

LEOPARDI. 


Crisis  terror, 

So  spake  the  grisly  Terror,  and  in  shape, 
So  speaking  and  so  threatening,  grew  tenfold 
More  dreadful  and  deform  :  on  the  other  side, 
Incensed  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 
Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  burn'd, 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiucus  huge 
In  th'  arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war.     Each  at  the  head 
Levell'd  his  deadly  aim ;  their  fatal  hands 
No  second  stroke  intend ;  and  such  a  frown 
Each  cast  at  th;  other,  as  when  two  black  clouds, 
With  heaven's  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 
Over  the  Caspian ;  then  stand  front  to  front, 
Hov'ring  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow 
To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid-air. 

MILTON. 


Infinite, 

Ever  was  dear  to  me  this  lonely  hill, 

And  the  low  hedge,  which  from  the  eye  excludes 

So  long  a  stretch  of  dim  horizon.     Here 

I  sit  and  gaze,  and  picture  in  my  thought 

Interminable  spaces  far  beyond, 

And  silence  superhuman,  peace  profound, 

Where  the  heart  rests  a  space.     And  when  I  hear, 

Through  branches  overhead,  the  rustling  wind, 

I  dream  of  infinite  silence,  and  compare 

These  voices  round  me  unto  yonder  stillness; 

And  the  dead  seasons  and  their  silences, 

And  the  live  present  seasons  and  their  sound, 

Return  to  me  with  thoughts  of  the  eternal. 

Thus  drowns  my  soul  in  that  immensity, 

And  strangely  sweet  is  shipwreck  on  that  sea. 

n. 

J&onstrum  fjorrentium  informe. 

dixerat  aspectu  teter,  cui  forma  loquenti 
jactantique  minas  tales  magis  ingruit  alte 
deformis  majorque  videri  horrendaque.     Contra 
stat  Satanas,  rabie  flagranti  percitus,  audax  ; 
non  secus  ac  flagrat  si  quando  nocte  cometes, 
per  totum  rutilans  Ophiucum  templaque  caeli 
frigida,  qua  saevit  Boreas,  et  crine  minaci 
bella  luemque  quatit  praeiumtius  urbibus;  ambo 
in  caput  intendunt  telum  letale,  nee  ictum 
fatalem  geminare  parant :  at  lumine  saevo 
adversum  sistens  hostem  prospectat  uterque 
torvus,  ut  in  coelo  nubes  caligine  densae, 
fulguribus  divom  gravidae,  super  aequora  ponti 
quae  rauco  strepitu  prorumpunt,  inde  morantur 
adversae  stantes,  durn  flamina  rauca  duelli 
signasonent;  jungunt  turn  caecas  aethere  pugnas. 

GILBERT  J.  SMYLY. 
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Immortal*  ©Mum. 

[Enter  TAMBURLAINE  and  two  Moors  drawing  BAJAZET  in  a  cage.} 

T.  Bring  out  my  footstool. 

\Bajazet  is  taken  out  of  the  cage.] 

B.  Ye  holy  priests  of  heavenly  Mahomet, 
That,  sacrificing,  slice  and  cut  your  flesh, 
Staining  your  altars  with  your  purple  blood ; 
Make  Heaven  to  frown  and  ev'ry  fixed  star 
To  suck  up  poison  from  the  Moorish  fens, 
And  pour  it  in  this  glorious  tyrant's  throat ! 

T.  The  chiefest  god,  first  mover  of  that  sphere, 
Enchased  with  thousand  ever-shining  lamps, 
Will  sooner  burn  the  glorious  frame  of  Heaven, 
Than  it  should  so  conspire  my  overthrow. 
But  villain  !  thou  that  wishest  this  to  me, 
Fall  prostrate  on  the  low  disdainful  earth, 
And  be  the  footstool  of  great  Tamburlaine, 
That  I  may  rise  unto  my  royal  throne. 

B.  First  shalt  thou  rip  my  bowels  with  thy  sword, 
And  sacrifice  my  soul  to  death  and  hell, 
Before  I  yield  to  such  a  slavery. 

T.  Base  villain,  vassal,  slave  to  Tamburlaine ! 
Unworthy  to  embrace  or  touch  the  ground, 
That  bears  the  honour  of  my  royal  weight ; 
Stoop,  villain,  stoop  !  stoop  !  for  so  he  bids 
That  may  command  thee  piecemeal  to  be  torn, 
Or  scatter'd  like  the  lofty  cedar  trees 
Struck  with  the  voice  of  thundering  Jupiter. 

B.  When  as  I  look  down  to  the  damned  fiends, 
Fiends  look  on  me  ;  and  thou  dread  god  of  hell 
With  ebon  sceptre  strike  this  hateful  earth, 
And  make  it  swallow  both  of  us  at  once. 

^Tamburlaine  steps  upon  Baiazet^ 

MARLOWE. 


EX9IZTO  TO  IIPIN. 


TA.     ov  Oacraov  otcret?  Quxrav  e^acnv  TroSolv  ; 
BA. 


oi     co/jiv  avro7rrfjiove<f 

avrcov  SiapTa/Aovvres  e? 

acrrpot?  a-KvOpwjrov  ovpavbv  rapda-crere 

OVK  ev<f>opr)Toi<;,  wtrre 


rvpvvy 

TA.     Oewv  KpdricrTos  7rpwro9  GKKIVWV  TTO\OV 
Tot9  et9  aet  \afji7rrrj  pa  iv  efyvOio'fjievov 

i  fyetyaXovv  {3ov\€vcreTai 
<}>aevvr)v  ovpavov  TravcaiXedpov 
irplv  TOV&'  epovye  fjuj%avoppa<f>eiv  So\ov' 
(TV  8'  av  KCLK&V  KaKiare,  ravra  Sr)  trvkwv, 
^a/ia47T6T7;9  raTreivov  ev&atccov  TreSov, 
Trocrlv  Ba\rjvo<;  a./a/3acret9  Trprjvei?  KTICTOV 
d>9  ev  dpovoicn  Travre^ij  f3i/3wv  e/ie. 
BA.     rj  fjjrfv  atBripto  (rdptc  dTrocnceBas  eprjv, 
rjv  Se  Ovael  veprepoiGi  BaijAoaiv, 
lv  raio-B'  dvdjKcus  8ov\ov  eltcadeiv  e'/ue. 
TA.     OVKOVV,  BaXrjvi,  Tray/cdfcia'Te,  Xarpt9  a>v, 
oy8a9  <yap  rjada  Trpoatcvveiv  dvdfyos, 
o  bfjr'  avacryov  (Saa'tXiKov  ^aipei  TVTTOV, 
KaraTrraKwv,  Tnaicwv  /u-aV  avOis  av,  Trrarcwv 
e^.     el/jit  crol  yap  Kvpios 
\aKKTTov  eppew,  «e8po9  &)9  ^dt 
/cXa8ot9  aicpoio-iv  avroTrpefjivos 
BA.     &)9  TOI^  Kara) 

a>9  pe  @\€7roi€v,  %co9  o"^,  Taprdpov 


eo9  i/w  Bi^ocrraTOvvre  vvvvonws  po^fj. 

T.  MAOUIRE. 


©uto  Clag  $ip. 


Of  the  sorrows  and  strife  of  a  journey  thro'  life, 

It's  myself  could  unfold  you  full  many  a  tale  : 
Of  the  friends  of  my  youth,  some  are  dead,  in  good  sooth, 

And  some  have  got  married,  and  some  are  in  jail. 
And  some  have  gone  hence  —  at  the  country's  expense, 

And  some  on  the  gallows  departed  this  life. 
Oh,  the  only  ould  friend  that  has  stood  to  the  end, 

My  faithful  companion,  thro'  sorrow  and  strife, 

Is  my  ould  clay  dhudeen,  from  sweet  Ballyporeen, 
So  famed  for  its  bogs  and  its  cabins  of  clay  ! 

Oh,  my  darlin'  ould  pipe,  which  I  made  of  a  wipe 
From  the  walls  of  my  father's  mud  cabin  one  day  ! 

One  day,  when  I  went  for  to  beg  off  my  rent, 

From  the  murderin3  landlord  (who  granted  my  prayer), 
A  case,  neat  and  clean,  for  my  darlin'  dhudeen, 

I  cut  from  the  leg  of  his  dinin'-room  chair. 
And  that  evenin'  at  nine,  when  he  sat  down  to  dine, 

Down  crash'd  the  ould  chair,  and  he  lost  his  ould  life. 
Oh,  the  only  true  friend  that  has  stood  to  the  end, 

My  faithful  companion,  thro'  sorrow  and  strife, 

Is  my  ould  clay  dhudeen,  from  sweet  Ballyporeen, 
So  famed  for  its  bogs  and  its  cabins  of  clay  ! 

Oh,  my  darlin'  ould  pipe,  which  I  made  of  a  wipe 
From  the  walls  of  my  father's  mud  cabin  one  day  ! 


By  aspirin'  to  fame,  by  desirin'  a  name, 

Some  folks  are  deceived,  till  for  death  they  are  ripe  ; 
But  my  ould  clay  dhudeen  tells  me  just  what  they  mean — 

Bright  bubbles  of  soap  in  the  bowl  of  a  pipe  ! 
And  one  night  when  in  bed  (I  was  smokin',  they  said), 

The  clothes  caught  on  fire,  and  cremated  my  wife. 
Oh,  the  only  true  friend  that  has  stood  to  the  end, 

My  faithful  companion,  thro'  sorrow  or  strife, 

Is  my  ould  clay  dhudeen,  from  sweet  Ballyporeen, 
So  famed  for  its  bogs  and  its  cabins  of  clay  ! 

Oh,  my  darlin'  ould  pipe,  which  I  made  of  a  wipe 
From  the  walls  of  my  father's  mud  cabin  one  day  ! 

You  may  boast  of  your  birth,  and  your  titles  of  earth, 

But  yet  you're  no  more  than  my  ould  clay  dhudeen  ! 
Of  clay  you  were  made,  and  in  clay  you'll  be  laid  : 

So,  friends,  when  I  die,  in  some  case,  neat  and  clean, 
Lay  me  gently  to  rest,  with  my  pipe  on  my  breast, 

Till  I  wake  some  fine  morn,  and  rekindle  my  life. 
Oh,  the  only  ould  friend  that  has  stood  to  the  end, 

My  faithful  companion  thro'  sorrow  and  strife, 

Ts  my  ould  clay  dhudeen,  from  sweet  Ballyporeen, 
So  famed  for  its  bogs  and  its  cabins  of  clay  ! 

Oh,  my  darlin'  ould  pipe,  which  I  made  of  a  wipe 
From  the  walls  of  my  father's  mud  cabin,  one  day  ! 

SAMUEL  K.  COWAN. 


©tto  Ertcft  SEon  &pinst  jFour  b 

Hos  ego  fascicules  feci,  tulit  alter  honores. 

E.  S.  ROUEKTSOX. 


&  Pllar  Steadfast  in  tfje  Storm. 

}T\s  not  wealth  that  makes  a  king, 

Nor  the  purple's  colouring, 

Nor  a  brow  that's  bound  with  gold, 

Nor  gates  on  mighty  hinges  rolled. 

The  king  is  he  who,  void  of  fear, 

Looks  abroad  with  bosom  clear, 

Who  can  tread  ambition  down, 

Nor  be  sway'd  by  smile  or  frown, 

Nor  for  all  the  treasure  cares 

That  mine  conceals  or  harvest  bears, 

Or  that  golden  sands  deliver 

Bosom'd  in  a  glassy  river. 

What  shall  move  his  placid  might  ? 

Nor  the  headlong  thunder  light, 

Nor  the  storm  that  rushes  out 

To  snatch  the  shivering  waves  about, 

Nor  all  the  shapes  of  slaughter's  trade, 

With  forward  lance  or  fiery  blade. 

Safe  with  wisdom  for  his  crown, 

He  looks  on  all  things  calmly  down. 


Jlos  Fmerts. 

Sweet  is  Love,  and  sweet  is  the  Rose  \ 
Each  has  a  flower,  and  each  has  a  thorn ; 

Roses  die  when  the  cold  wind  blows. 
Love,  it  is  kill'd  by  a  lady's  scorn. 

LORD  STRANGFORD. 


Sfustum  et  tenacem  propostti  foinmu 

gazae  tyrannum  non  faciunt,  neque 
fucata  vestis  murice,  nee  caput 

auro  impeditum,  non  volutae 

cardinibus  locupletiores. 
valvae.     sed  expers  prospicit  hie  metus 
tranquillus  alto  pectore  ;   plausmnn 
securus  irarumque  vulgus 

spernit  et  ambitionis  aestum. 
ille,  ille  rex,  non,  si  quid  humus  tegit 
auri  metallis,  seu  terit  area 

frumenta,  collucentve  arenae 
sub  vitreo  latice,  invidebit. 
nil  dimovebit  tarn  placidum  caput ; 
non  flamma  praeceps  fulminis  et  ruens 
auster  procellosus  refusum 

aequor  aqua  trepidente  torquens, 
non  caedium  commeria  nee  eruor, 
non  en  sis  audax,  tela  neque  ignea. 
virtute  se  involvens  sereno 
fronte  nihil  pavidus  videbit. 

W.  J.  M.  STARKIE. 


EPftTOS  ANG02. 

laTiv  r)8v<> 
p6S<p  8'  o/AOtos  rjSel, 
dflpbv  yap  avOos  a/ 

9  f*    «          ^1      >/  >f  /\ 

o£6ia  o   €<TT  a/cavua 
ftoppd  8'  e 
<f)6lvet  poBov  fj, 

ev  OI/T&><? 
Kopivvrjs. 

PHILIP  SANDFORD. 
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Ejje  ^eatfjen  ®tfjee. 

Which  I  wish  to  observe — 

And  my  language  is  plain — 
That  for  vigour  and  verve 

In  all  Plans  of  Campaign 
The  heathen  Athee  is  peculiar. 

Which  the  same  I  would  rise  to  explain. 

More- Lie  was  his  name; 

And  I  shall  not  deny 
In  regard  to  the  same, 

What  that  name  might  imply; 
He  was  more  of  a  Candide  than  candid, 

But  his  hero  was  really  Bill  Sly. 

On  the  eve  it  occurr'd, 

Shone  with  moonshine  the  skies, 
Which  it  might  be  inferr'd 

How  More-Lie  shone  likewise  ; 
Yet  he  tried  it  on  us,  he  and  Ripon, 

But  we  were  not  such  fools  as  to  rise. 

Which  we  had  a  small  game, 

And  More- Lie  took  a  hand  : 
It  was  Lucre.     The  same 

He  had  learn'd  from  the  "  Grand.0 
And  they  smiled  as  they  stood  on  the  platform, 

And  talk'd  of  the  League  and  the  Land. 

The  audience  was  rough 

In  the  Leinster  that  eve ; 
Their  speeches  were  stuff, 

And  the  stuffing,  I  grieve, 
Was  moonshine  got  up  for  moonlighters, 

And  the  same  with  intent  to  deceive. 
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But  the  things  that  were  said 

By  that  heathen  Athee, 
And  the  efforts  he  made, 

Were  quite  sickening  to  see — 
And  at  last  he  came  out  with  a  statement, 

Which  was  too  large  an  order  for  me. 

When  we  saw  how  More-Lie 

Had  been  more-lying,  we 
Arose  with  a  sigh, 

And  said  "  Can  this  be  ? 
We're  undone  with  more-lies  and  drivel-yans, 

Let  us  go  for  that  heathen  Athee." 

The  scene  that  ensued 

Was  a  fight  hand  to  hand  ; 
And  the  country  was  strew'd, 

As  with  fly-leaves  the  Strand, 
With  the  lies  that  More-Lie  had  been  shuffling 

In  the  game  that  he  play'd  for  "  the  Grand." 

In  his  speech,  which  was  long, 

There  was  more  than  one  lie  j 
And  his  language  was  strong, 

But  one  could  not  deny 
That  his  raisons,  which  could  not  hold  water, 

Were  what  raisins  are  often — that's  dry. 

Which  is  why  I  observe — 

And  my  language  is  plain — 
That  for  vigour  and  verve, 

In  all  Plans  of  Campaign, 
The  heathen  Athee  is  peculiar. 

Which  the  same  I  am  free  to  maintain. 

J.  B.  BURY. 
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(EDIP.  COL.,  1556-1578. 

Mystic  Queen  !  if  I  may  dare 
To  accost  thine  ear  in  prayer, 
Yea,  or  thine,  dread  power  of  doom, 
Monarch  of  the  realms  of  gloom, 
List  to  my  entreating  ! 

Let  him  know  not  grief  or  pain  ! 
Speed  the  stranger  to  the  plain 
Where  the  dead  secluded  roam  ! 
Speed  him  to  his  Stygian  home  ! 
Aid  him  in  his  fleeting! 

Bent  with  sorrow,  worn  and  grey, 
Lo,  he  wends  the  downward  way  ; 
For  his  life  of  wrong  and  woe 
May  the  righteous  power  below 
Give  him  kindly  greeting  ! 

Spare  him,  phantoms  dark  and  dim  ! 
Bay  not,  O  thou  guardian  grim  ! 
Crouch  within  thy  cavern'd  cell, 
Thou  that  by  the  gates  of  hell 

Ceaseless  watch  art  keeping  ! 

And,  O  Death,  portentous  birth, 
Sprung  from  Tartarus  and  earth, 
Let  the  spirit  that  hath  sped 
Gently  join  the  peaceful  dead  ! 
Take  him,  O  thou  phantom  dread, 
To  thy  endless  sleeping  ! 


THOS.   K.  WEBB, 
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(JHssau  in  IHsctplesfjip, 

THUCYDIDES. 


And  it  is  reported  that,  seeing  his  men  cast  down  with 
regard  to  the  Leinsterians,  the  captain  of  the  Trinity  College 
XI.  called  them  together,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — "  Men 
of  Trinity,  I  have  called  you  together,  seeing  that  you  are 
overmuch  cast  down  at  the  present  encounter,  and  to  show 
you  that  you  are  not  justly  alarmed.  For  if  anyone  fears  the 
enemy,  seeing  him  for  the  present  elated,  let  him  remember, 
that,  though  formidable  in  word,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  prove 
so  unmanageable  in  deed.  Moreover,  the  Trinity  man  has  a 
good  right  to  be  confident,  setting  his  daily  practisability  against 
the  weekly  oneness  of  their  non-exercise,  which  experience 
breeds  confidence,  but  inexperience  rather  dejection.  It  behoves 
you,  therefore,  O  men  of  Trinity,  not  assimilating  your  fingers 
to  the  proverbial  (keyopevw)  butter,  but  your  hearts  to  real  iron, 
not  to  vie  in  word  with  the  foe  in  exclamations,  but  in  deed  in 
batting;  and  using  your  hands  in  catching  as  if  they  were 
another's,  but  in  hitting  as  if  they  were  your  own,  not  to  flinch 
from  handing  down  to  your  successors  unending  glory  rather 
than  not  a  beginning  of  disgrace.  Let  each  one  remember 
that  the  bloom  (aK^rf)  of  an  eleven  is  limited  (fipaxeia),  and 
that  as  it  is  on  the  one  hand  hard  for  each  one  to  do  anything 
well,  so  on  the  other  for  all  everything  very  well,  very.  For  it  is 
the  excellence  of  the  bowler  not  only  whoso  shall  take-counsel- 
beforehand  against  the  batsman,  but  also  whoso  shall  take-anti- 
precautionary-counsel-beforehandybr  the  wicket-keeper,  so  that 
the  batsman  having,  wrongly  daring,  stepped  forth  to  hit,  may, 
rightly  ineffective  (evXoyws  airpaKro^),  being  stumped,  retire. 
It  is  right,  therefore,  that  you,  O  men  of  Trinity,  raising  your 
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courage  by  thinking  of  increased  spirit  as  a  duty,  and  not 
enslaving  your  resolution  by  reflecting  on  the  increased  duty  on 
spirits;  not  foolishly  despising  the  enemy,  but  wisely  regarding 
their  bowlers,  indeed,  as  formidable,  but  their  umpires  as  far 
more  formidable;  it  is  right  that  so  minded  you  should  meet 
the  foe  bravely,  and  hand  down,  not  impaired,  but  rather 
enhanced,  to  your  descendants  that  hegemony  which,  not  only 
by  deep  cuts,  but  also  by  long  drives,  your  forerunners  have 
transmitted  to  you  as  a  sacred  possession,  and  a  with  the  gods 
augmentable  inheritance. 

R.  Y.  TYRRELL. 


DARWIN  UNO  LOTZE, 

Mit  kiihnem  Geist,  mit  ruheloscn  Handen 

Baut  er,  und  baut  uns  ein.     Gesetze  strehcn 
Zum  Himmel  auf,  umnachten  ganz  das  Leben : 

Kein  Licht,  kein  Gott  wohin  wir  auch  uns  wenden, 

Und  blindlings  wir  des  Dascins  Kreis  vollenden. 

Und  wenn  wir  Stimmen  der  Verzweiflung  heben 
Drohnt  Antwort  auf  des  Herzens  wildes  Bebcn 

Dumpf  wiederhalleud  von  den  starren  Wanden  .... 

Lotze!  so  Darwin  schuf,  so  uns  erschicn 
Die  ode  Welt — Du  hast  uns  Licht  gemacht. 
Da  schaun  wir  gottlich  mystische  Gestalten 
An  jenen  clunklen  Wanden  sich  entfalten : 
Stoff  und  Gesetz  gewinnen  Herz  und  Sinn, 
Und  in  des  Weltalls  tiefstem  Schlund  es  tagt. 

T.   W.     ROLLESTON. 


Efcull  of  fyc  Dtttcfjen. 

CHAWKINS  lo» 


"Sarah,  a  master  is  a  curious  thing, 

And  least  by  her,  who  serves  him,  understood. 

Man,  Sarah  (drawing  somewhat  nearer),  is 

Master  of  all  ;  but  woman  (here  he  drew 

A  trifle  nearer  still)  is  mate  of  man. 

I  know  the  ways  of  master  and  of  man, 

And  knowing,  honour  thee  :  for  I  myself 

Served  in  my  youth,  and  no  mean  lord,  as  thou, 

But  the  great  person  of  our  gracious  king. 

For  one  black  night  —  a  night  when  heaven  and  earth 

Were  mingled  —  I,  and  Jocky  Dawes,  my  friend 

(He  fell  about  a  fortnight  afterwards, 

Kilt  in  a  tilt),  opened  a  small  branch  bank, 

But  with  a  crowbar  ;  and  he  fled  ;   but  I 

Stayed  ;  and,  for  nine  sweet  moons  immured,  remained 

In  the  great  service  of  the  blameless  king, 

Gum-picking,  and  the  labour  of  the  wheel. 

Therefore  I  honour  thee  ;   yet  not  for  this 

Alone  I  honour.     Many  a  year  ago 

I  lent  a  gridiron  to  a  friend  of  mine, 

Grudgingly  ;  for  '  O  greatest  friend/  he  said, 

'  Lend  me  to-day  your  gridiron,  for  to-night 


A  few  fast  friends  are  askt  to  sup  with  me, 
And  want  grilled  bones.' 

A  fortnight  afterward, 
Calling,  I  sent — the  gridiron  unreturned — 
My  butler,  for  I  kept  my  butler  then, 
And  not,  as  now,  a  serving-woman,  saying  r 
'  Go,  thou,  my  butler,  to  my  friend's  abode, 
And  tell  him,  butler,  what  I  tell  to  thee. 
Tell  him,  my  butler,  to  return  that  grid, 
Or  hang  therefor/     Then  forth  my  butler  strode, 
And  told  him  all  I  told  him  he  should  tell  him  ; 
And,  telling,  got,  and  fetcht  my  gridiron  back, 
With  ten  bars  broken  in  the  middle  of  it, 
And  six  bars  loose.     I  askt  my  friend  to  pay. 
He,  twiddling  his  two  thumbs  sarcastically  : 
'  A  broken  bar  mars  all  the  soul  of  song  : 
No  soul  for  song  have  I  :  therefore  thyself, 
For  a  mere  song,  can  mend  the  broken  bars/ 
And  then  I  sued  him  at  the  County  Court, 
That  Babel-Babylon  of  intellect, 
That  synagogue  of  six-and-eightpences, 
Before  a  world-wise  wig-man,  who,  encased 
In  cotton  and  wool,  like  some  old   mummy,  his  hair 
All  curl-papers,  nodded  and  drowsed,  and  blinkt 
His  small  fat  eyes,  and  drowsed  and  nodded,  and  seemed 
Utterly  ignorant  of  the  goings-on, 
Or  seemed  to  seem  ;  but  when  the  lunch-bell  rang, 
Wakened  ;  and,  '  gridiron  !  fiddle  ! '  he  growled,  '  what  next  ? 
Gridiron,  and  bar  1  fiddle  and  spar!  good  heavens, 
A  grimy  gridiron  !  scullery-scullions,  hence  1 
Not  ever  yet,  since  first,  a  hungry  lad, 
I  tuckt  at  Temple,  till,  full-fed,  I  rose, 
Called  to  the  bar,  was  quarrel  so  vile  as  this. 
What  was  the  bargain,  when  the  gridiron  was  lent; 
To  send  it  sound  ?   if  so,  the  legal  bond  : 
Produce  it;  for,  if  unproduced,  I  hold 


No  bargain  broken  by  a  broken  bar. 

Next,  to  whom,  say  you,  does  the  grid  belong  ? 

To  him,  or  him  ?  if  so,  the  title-deeds  ; 

Produce  them  ;  for,  if  unproduced,  1  hold 

Not  two  bars,  or  ten  bars,  or  ten  bar  two, 

Out  of  the  middle  of  the  gridiron  brok'n, 

Would  meet  the  ends  of  justice.     Furthermore — 

Simon,  is  luncheon  ready  ?     Clear  the  court. 

Let  the  case  stand  until  the  next  assize/ 

Then  out  to  lunch  he  went,  and  I  to  swear, 

And  grill  my  bones,  until  the  next  assize, 

Athwart  two  pokers  and  three  pairs  of  tongs, 

Placed  crosswise  on  the  hearth  :  but  this  I  swore, 

Before  I  mended  at  my  own  expense, 

Or  paid  the  lawyer's  law-fees,  I  would  see 

The  gridiron,  and  the  friend  who  borrowed  it, 

Both,  and  the  bars  into  the  bargain,  blowed." 


SAMUEL  K.  COWAN. 


Coins  anli  Counters. 

nummis  verba  loquax  ineptus  aequat, 
quae  jactat  sapiens  meros  lupinos. 


J.  B.  BURY. 
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(CATULLUS  C.) 

O'er  many  a  weary  length  of  land  and  sea, 
Wayworn,  O  brother,  to  thine  urn  I  come, 

Simply  this  last  sad  gift  to  bring  to  thee, 
And  vainly  hail  the  ashes  which  are  dumb. 

'Tis  all  I  can,  for  Fate  allows  no  more — 
Ah,  cruel  Fate,  to  take  what  was  so  dear. 

These  offerings,  hallow'd  by  tradition  hoar, 
I  lay  with  tender  reverence  on  thy  bier. 

Then  take  them,  dearest  brother,  ere  we  part, 
Wet  with  the  tears  which  of  my  sorrow  tell 

Take  this  last  tribute  of  an  aching  heart, 
And  now,  for  ever,  brother,  fare  thee  well ! 


tfoo  fcackteeflj  E  Ml  fcequeatj. 

(Old  Song,  after  LEVER.) 

ryop,<f)ioi  o)  /mot  eV  evrov  oTTLadiw  77  Biadrjfcij 

T&>  cre/Avw  Kpiria  TrpotKa  Si 
Keivov  jap  yafierr)  yXMcraav  TTCWV 


ARTHUR  PAI.MKK. 
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The  linnet  in  the  rocky  dells, 

The  moor-lark  in  the  air, 
The  bee  among  the  heather-bells 

That  hide  my  lady  fair  : 

The  wild  deer  browse  above  her  breast  ; 

The  wild  birds  raise  their  brood;    . 
And  they,  her  smiles  of  love  caress'd, 

Have  left  her  solitude  ! 

I  ween  that  when  the  grave's  dark  wall 

Did  first  her  form  retain, 
They  thought  their  hearts  could  ne'er  recall 

The  light  of  joy  again. 

They  thought  the  tide  of  grief  would  flow 

Uncheck'd  for  future  years  ; 
But  where  is  all  their  anguish  now, 

And  where  are  all  their  tears? 

Well,  let  them  fight  for  honour's  breath, 

Or  pleasure's  shade  pursue  ; 
The  dweller  in  the  land  of  death 

Is  changed  and  careless  too. 

And  if  their  eyes  should  watch  and  weep 

Till  sorrow's  source  were  dry, 
She  would  not,  in  her  tranquil  sleep, 

Return  one  single  sigh  ! 

Blow,  west  wind,  by  the  lonely  mound, 

And  murmur,  summer-streams  — 
There  is  no  need  of  other  sound 

To  soothe  my  lady's  dreams. 

EMILY  BRONTE. 


Jftm  tucjum  prtter  fcolosl 

saxea  per  silvae  volitat  fringilla  iugosae, 

carmen  in  aetherio  fundit  alauda  polo, 
et  comes  urget  opus  gemmas  apis  inter  ericae, 

qua  domina  in  tumulo  nuper  hutnata  iacet. 
dama  ibi,  dum  pascit,  lustrat  super  ossa  sepulcrum, 

devia  ibi  nidum  vere  reponit  avis; 
at  quibus  arrisit  retro  cessere,  puellae 

exsilium  aeternum  deseruere  proci. 
nam  simul  ac  prirnum  cinefactum  acceperat  arctis 

pallida  virgineum  finibns  urna  decus, 
"  extincto  heu  (flebant)  nobis  hoc  lumine  vitae 

laetitiam  extinxit  funditus  atra  dies  ; 
surgit  enim,  ut  ventis  increbrescentibus  aestus, 

luctus  et  ereptae  tempus  in  omne  dolor  " 
talia  flebiliter  iactabant  irrita,  iam  nunc 

defluxit  luctus  praeteriitque  dolor: 
scilicet  obliti,  stupet  hie  popularibus  auris, 

ille  voluptatum  gaudia  vana  rapit, 
nee  tamen  ipsa  minus  Lethaea  ad  flumina  tandem 

pocula  secure  pectore  larga  bibit. 
at  licet  exhaustis  vigilcnt  sine  fine  dolores 

fletibus,  exhausta  fons  velut  aret  aqua, 
immemor  ilia  quidcm  miseris  suspiria,  somnos 

composita  in  placidos,  nulla  referre  velit. 
aestate  accipiet,  sed  quales  reddet  honores 

consona  cum  Zephyro  fluminis  unda  suo  ; 
namque  opus  est  dominac  quae  mollia  somnia  ducat 

dccantanda  aliis  nenia  nulla  modis. 

Louis  C.  PURSER. 


bcrlicfcte  fearing* 

MELODIE  :  Ich  weiss  nicht  was  soil  es  bedeuten.  (Heine.} 

Ein  Haring  liebt'  eine  Auster 

Tm  kiihlen  Meeresgrund, 
Es  war  sein  Dichten  und  Trachten 

Ein  Kuss  von  ihrem  Mund. 

Die  Auster  die  war  sprode, 

Sie  blieb  in  ihrem  Haus. 
Ob  der  Haring  sang  und  seufzte, 

Sie  schaute  nicht  heraus. 

Nur  eines  Tages  erschloss  sich 

Ihr  duftig  Schalenpaar, 
Sie  wollt'  im  Meeresspiegel 

Besehn  ihr  Antlitz  klar. 

Der  Haring  kam  gesch  worn  men, 

Steckt  seinen  Kopf  herein, 
Und  dacht'  an  einem  Kusse 

In  Ehren  sich  zu  freun. 

O  Haring,  armer  Haring, 

Wie  schwer  bist  du  blamiert, 
Sie  schloss  in  Wuth  die  Schalen, 

Da  war  er  guillotinirt. 

Jetzt  schwamm  sein  todter  Leichnam 

Wehmiithig  im  griinen  Meer, 
Und  dacht'  in  meinem  Leben 

Lieb'  ich  keine  Auster  mehr. 

J.   V.    SCHEFFEL. 
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f&errmcj  in  lobe* 


A  herring  loved  an  oyster 

In  ocean's  cool  abyss, 
It  was  his  anxious  longing 

To  steal  from  her  a  kiss. 

The  oyster  was  a  prude, 

She  stay'd  in-doors  all  day, 

Let  the  herring  sigh  or  warble, 
She  never  look'd  that  way. 

At  last  one  day  she  open'd 
Her  pearly  shells,  to  see 

In  ocean's  mirror  clearly 

How  beauteous  she  might  be. 

Swift  came  the  herring,  swimming, 
And  popp'd  his  head  between, 

Expecting  now  in  honour 
To  win  his  kiss,  I  ween. 

Oh  herring  !  fond  and  foolish, 
To  trust  a  snappish  fiend. 

She  shuts  her  shells  in  dudgeon, 
And  he  is — guillotined. 

Now  floats  his  body  headless; 

But  'mid  the  surge's  roar 
He  gasp'd  a  vow  to  fancy 

No  oyster  evermore. 


ALBERT  M.  SELSS. 
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ffioose. 


I  knew  an  old  wife,  lean  and  poor,  her  rags  scarce  held 

together  ; 
There  strode  a  stranger  to  the  door,  and  it  was  windy 

weather. 
He  held  a  goose  upon  his  arm,  he  uttered  rhyme  and 

reason, 
"  Here  take  the  goose  and  keep  you  warm,  it  is  a  stormy 

season." 
She  caught  the  white  goose  by  the  leg,  a  goose  —  'twas  no 

great  matter. 
The  goose  let  fall   a   golden  egg,  with  cackle  and  with 

clatter. 
She  dropt  the  goose,  and  caught  the  pelf,  and  ran  to  tell 

her  neighbours  ; 
And  bless'd  herself,  and  cursed  herself,  and  rested  from 

her  labours. 
And  feeding  high,  and  living  soft,  grew  plump  and  able- 

bodied  ; 
Until  the  grave  churchwarden  doff'd,  the  parson  smirk'd 

and  nodded. 
So  sitting,  served  by  man  and  maid,  she  felt  her  heart 

grow  prouder  : 
But  ah  !  the  more  the  white  goose  laid,  it  clack'd  and 

cackled  louder. 


(PLAUTINIS  NUMERIS  ACCOMMODATUS.) 

anuin  macram  pauperculam  pannis  vix  noram 

o  pertain  : 
haius  adiit  hospes  januam,  insaniente 

ven to. 
sub  ala  tenuit  anserem,  versuque  vera 

dicens 
"cape  anserem"  inquit,  "em  tibi,  calcque :  hui  ! 

saevus  annust." 
anicula  prendit  anserem,  nee  magni  pendit, 

crure : 
quae  ovum  posivit  aureuin,  positoque 

glocitabat. 
mulier  omisit  anserem,  lucrique 

compotita 
vicinas  reeta  adit,  novi  facit  gnaruresque 

monstri. 
turn  multa  superos  inferos  precata,  parsit 

operae, 
bonisque  vescens  vietibus  nituit  tarn 

corpulenta 
ut  forte  m  feminam  augures  salvere  jam 

juberent, 
et  sum  m  us  ipse  pontifex  adnuere  non 

negaret. 
servisque  ancillisque  imperans  superba  fit 

feroxque, 


THE  GOOSE — continued. 

It  clutter'cl  here,  it  chuckled   there;    it  stirr'd   the   old 

wife's  mettle  : 
She  shifted  in  her  elbow-chair,  and  hurPd  the  pan  and 

kettle. 
"  A  quinsy  choke  thy  cursed  note !  "  then  wax'd  her  anger 

stronger. 
"  Go,  take  the  goose,  and  wring  her  throat,  I  will  not  bear 

it  longer." 
Then   yelp'd  the  cur,  and  yawl'd   the  cat;    ran  Gaffer, 

stumbled  Gammer, 
The  goose  flew  this  way  and  flew  that,  and  fill'd  the  house 

with  clamour. 
As  head  and   heels  upon    the  floor  they  flounder'd   all 

together, 
There  strode  a  stranger  to  the  door,  and  it  was  windy 

weather: 
He  took  the  goose  upon   his  arm,  he  utter'd  words  of 

scorning; 
"  So   keep  you  cold,  or  keep  you  warm,  it  is  a  stormy 

morning." 
The  wild  wind  rang  from  park  and  plain,  and  round  the 

attics  rumbled, 
Till  all  the  tables  danced  again,  and  half  the  chimneys 

tumbled. 
The  glass  blew  in,  the  fire  blew  out,  the  blast  was  hard 

and  harder. 
Her  cap  blew  off,  her  gown  blew  up,  and  a  whirlwind 

clear'd  the  larder; 
And  while  on  all  sides  breaking  loose  her  household  fled 

the  danger, 
Quoth  she,  "  The  devil  take  the  goose,  and  God  forget 

the  stranger ! " 

TENNYSON. 
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A  N  s  E  R — con  t  in  n  ed. 

seel  quanto  ovorum  plus  parit,  tanto  magis 

glocit  anser. 
hie  damans,  illic  glocitans,  torquet  anum  :   ilia 

inquieta 
e  cathedra  incessit  anserem  veru  ruta- 

buloque. 
"  vocem  tuam  perclat  angina!"  nimia  turn  percita 

ira 
"  fauces/'  ait,  "  angite  anseri,  hoc  quidem  jam  non 

ferendumst." 
canis  latrat,  feles  ejulat,  hie  cursat,  ilia 

titubat, 
ipsa  anser  hue  illuc  volat,  clamore  complens 

aedes : 
dumque  in  pavimento  jacent,  confusione 

foeda, 
accessit  hospes  ad  fores,  vesaniente 

vento. 
sub  alam  rapuit  anserem,  fastidiensque 

multum, 
"  vel  alge,"  dixit,  "  vel  cale  :  teinpestas  saevast 

hodie." 
tempestas  ex  silvis  crepat,  cenaculis 

immugit; 
resultant  mensae,  prpcidunt  ex  magna  partc 

turres  : 
fenestra  fracta  algct  focus  :  flans  saevior 

procella 
vittam  aufert,  tollit  vestem  anu  :  cellas  deterget 

turbo : 
et  ipsa,  passim  familiam  periculo 

fugante, 
"  abi  dierecte,"  ait/f  anser!  at  tc  hospes  cli  deaeque 

perclant ! " 

ARTHUR  PALMER. 
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They've  lost  some  gallant  gentlemen 
Among  the  Highland  clans,  man; 
I  fear  my  Lord  Panmure  is  slain 

Or  fallen  in  Whiggish  hands,  man. 
Now  wad  ye  sing  this  double  fight, 
Some  fell  for  wrong  and  some  for  right, 
But  mony  hade  the  world  good-night. 
Then  ye  may  tell  how  pell  and  mell, 
By  red  claymores  and  muskets'  knell, 
Wi'  dying  yell  the  Tories  fell, 

And  Whigs  to  Hell  did  flee,  man. 


jFortunam  Srquitur. 

Confused,  and  struck  with  silence  at  the  deed, 
He  flies,  but,  trembling,  fails  to  fly  with  speed. 
His  steps  the  youth  pursues  :  the  country  lay 
Perplex'd  with  roads,  a  servant  show'd  the  way  : 
A  river  cross'd  the  path ;  the  passage  o'er 
Was  nice  to  find  ;  the  servant  trod  before  : 
Long  arms  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  supplied, 
And  deep  the  waves  beneath  the  bending  glide. 

PARNELL. 


Eo  tjje  J}a&ttts  an*  ILtfljjtutg  Boarti. 

The  way  to  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions. 
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ZTEPNON  ZTEPNOL 

TroXXoi  "  O/iotot  aTrecrcrovav  * 

TeXXt?  'Z$<y//,«wot9  aXe*. 

TV  S',  era,  rrjvaj 

K\OVOV  ovSa\\ov 

irepl  fA€V  (TKo\i(i)v  Trepl  8'  evOeatv 

•TroXXoy?  vroXX'  avSrji' 

y  B1  aXaXarw 


a,TpoKTOi<f 
ye  Kelcrdai,  '  10a)/J,aiov<f  S' 


T.  MAGUIRE. 


©  carcas  Ijomtnttm  cuvas. 

obstipuit  tacitusque  fugit :  quis  talia  ferret  ? 
at  tremor  impedicns  fugientes  occupat  artus  : 
junior  insequitur;  famulus  ducebat  euutes, 
implicitis  latuere  viis  ita  devia  rura : 
rumpit  iter  flus'ius :  nee  monstrat  semita  certa  : 
at  transire  opus  est :   planta  praetentat  agrestis  : 
aesculus  in  pontem  dat  hiantem  brachia  longa : 
iabitur  en  ahum  subter  curvamina  fiumen. 

T.  MAG u IRK. 


MEAAH2I2. 

a  rot  ri?  evevotjicev,  elpydaOcu 

Or'  ai/r'  es  aSrjv  TrpooBoTroiei  rrjv  68ov. 

R.  Y.  TYRRELL. 

D 


JFontana  iS 

The  fountain  flashes  and  waves  and  falls, 

And  haughtily  tosses  on  high  in  air: 
Largesse  of  silver  that  still  recalls 

To  watch  and  listen  delighted  there. 
And  the  violet-sellers  lounge  by  the  brim, 

And  the  doves  fly  by  to  the  palace  towers, 
And  the  living  glory  grows  never  dim 

In  the  stars'  or  the  moon's  or  the  sun-god's  hours. 

On  his  slabb'd  high  isle  in  the  middle  tide, 
In  his  great  shell-bason  the  Triton  kneels, 

While  over  his  face  and  iron  side 

The  deluging  tide  from  its  high  plunge  reels; 

But  with  cheek  pufT'd  out  and  bold,  upturned  eye, 
His  lips  part  not  from  his  vast  sea-horn, 
And  recking  no  whit  what  showers  return, 

He  hurls  the  splendour  straight  at  the  sky. 

W.    WlLKINS. 


3£amartmr. 

The  friend  of  Turkey  and  of  Greece  the  foe — 
Yet,  Lamartine,  for  one  immortal  sake 

Art  thou  forgiven,  and  that  foul  sin  sinks  low 
Beneath  the  placid  waters  of  the  Lake. 

A. 


transatlantic  Sonnets, 
i. 

THE  HEIGHTS  OF  ABRAHAM,  QUEBEC. 

Tread  softly,  for  the  spot  is  sacred  ground ; 

'Twas  here  the  warrior's  spirit  gently  pass'd, 

'Twas  here  his  closing  eyes  look'd  forth  their  last 

On  those  blue  hills  that  belt  the  horizon  round; 

Nor  knew  he  that  the  shout  he  heard  should  sound 

Beyond  them,  echoing  to  the  western  main, 

And  England  win  an  empire  by  his  pain, 

But,  that  his  soul  a  victor's  rest  had  found. 

So,  by  yon  city  of  the  silver  gleams, 

He  slept ;   but  Freedom  on  her  fortress'd  steep 

Still  holds  the  iron  key  of  those  vast  lands, 

Wrench' d  by  his  dying  grasp  from  Gallia's  hands, 

A  sacred  spoil  for  England's  sons  to  keep 

Where  waves  her  flag  o'er  wide  St.  Lawrence  streams. 

II. 

LACHINE  RAPIDS,  MONTREAL. 

The  mighty  engines  hush'd,  with  silent  wheels 

Down  the  long  rush  of  seething  wave  we  glide, 

A  mile  the  slope,  a  mile  to  either  side, 

To  where  the  foam  the  eddying  leap  reveals; 

A  moment  ere  the  plunge  she  sways,  she  reels, 

Then  sinks  her  prow,  and  down  the  cataract  steeps, 

And  towards  the  hidden  rocks  ahead,  she  leaps — 

The  hush  of  awe  upon  our  senses  steals; 

Nay,  the  sharp  turn  hath  saved  her,  scarce  a  stride 

Between  her  and  the  wave-swept  shelf  of  death, 

Yet  but  a  moment  sooner  and  the  ledge 

Of  starboard  rock  had  caught  her  on  its  edge, 

And  all  who  sail'd  had  gasp'd  their  latest  breath; 

But  calmly  now  St.  Lawrence  flood  we  ride. 

ISAAC  ASHE. 


They  say  that  hope  is  happiness, 

But  genuine  love  must  prize  the  past ; 
And  memory  wakes  the  thoughts  that  bless  : 

They  rose  the  first,  they  set  the  last. 
And  all  that  memory  loves  the  most 

Was  once  our  only  hope  to  be  ; 
And  all  that  hope  adored  or  lost 

Hath  melted  into  memory. 
Alas  !  it  is  delusion  all  ! 

The  future  cheats  us  from  afar  : 
We  cannot  be  what  we  recall, 

Nor  dare  we  think  on  what  we  are. 


LORD  BYRON. 


Nautical  Song, 

A  life  on  the  ocean  wave, 

And  a  home  on  the  rolling  deep, 
Where  the  angry  waters  rave, 

And  the  winds  their  revels  keep! 
Like  an  eagle  caged  I  pine 

On  the  dull,  unchanging  shore. 
Oh  !  give  me  the  flashing  brine, 

Where  the  spray  and  the  tempests  roar! 

RUSSELL. 
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spes,  aiunt,  felix  ;  atqui  pietate  colendi 

eximia  nobis  qui  periere  dies; 
quos  quotiens  recolit,  renovat  sua  gaudia  pectus; 

quae  sibi  fulserunt  prima,  suprenia  cadunt. 
si  qua  recordantes  tangit  dulcedine  mcntes 

laetitia,  haec  nobis  spes  prius  una  fuit ; 
si  quae  spes  frustra  nimio  captavit  amore 

meutibus  ecce  !  imis  insinuate  vigeut. 
ah  iniseri  fictis  deludiinur  undique  rerum, 

jainque  procul  caeca  fraude  futura  petunt ; 
quod  fuimus  desiderio  revocamus  inani, 

quod  sumus,  hoc  secum  mens  reputare  pavet. 


J.  I.  BEARE. 


fletitts  in  flucttfm*. 

quam  libct  aetatem  media  inter  marmora  ponti 
ducere,  qua  semper  volvitnr  unda  maris. 

ventorumque  domus  missis  bacchatur  habenis 
nee  nisi  sollicitis  aestuat  unda  vadis. 

detinet  haec  informis  et  illaetabilis  ora 

haud  secus  ac  volucrem  vincula  saeva  tenent. 

o  quanto  melior  spumans  aspergine  fluctus ! 
•fulget  et  unda  maris,  stridet  et  aura  noti. 

T.  R.  M.  HITCHCOCK. 
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En 


Since  you  and  I  are  far  apart, 

Though  spring  breathes  sweet  in  all  the  air, 
Dark  winter  lingers  in  my  heart; 

And  while  the  season,  blithe  and  fair, 
Bids  sudden  truce  to  moan  and  mourning, 

And  birds  renew  their  joyful  trills 
That  tell  of  summer  soon  returning, 

A  vague  regret  my  bosom  fills, 
A  shadowy  pain,  a  formless  thought, 
That,  lacking  one  thing,  values  nought. 

Were  you  and  I  not  far  apart, 

Though  winter  whiten'd  all  the  hills, 

Summer  would  reign  within  my  heart, 
And  as  a  fount  its  basin  fills, 

And  o'er  the  edge  drips  musically, 

And,  singing,  flashes  down  the  valley; 

So  from  my  heart  the  stream  of  song 

Over  my  lips  would  chime  along 

In  mirth  and  music,  making  bright 

My  life's  low  vale  with  love  and  light. 

H.  C.  WEIR. 


3Le  &oi  s'amum 

Rideat  Caesar,  ruat  caelum. 


at 

The  after-sunset  light  is  in  the  west, 

Making  the  sea  one  rose;  a  single  star, 

Ministrant  to  that  radiance,  beams  afar, 
Yet  deigns  to  trace  upon  the  waters'  breast, 
For  nearer  mortal  gaze,  his  message  blest, 

A  score  of  master-music,  whose  first  bar 

The  cymbal  shore-waves  clash  with  gentle  jar 
Of  silver  iteration.     Peace  and  rest  .... 
Rest  .  .  .  peace.     O  hearts  that  ache,  O  mortal  man, 

Shirk  not  to  read  the  message  to  its  end; 
Grief  halloweth  the  strain  which  joy  began; 

Shrink  not,  though  saddest  notes  with  bright  notes  blend  ; 
Watch,  faint  not,  though  yon  ruby  change  to  wan, 

Till  the  day  dawn  and  the  day-star  ascend. 

A.  J.  HUNTER. 


otji  ptter  apparatus. 

No  Persian  pomp  prepare  for  me ; 
No  linden  chaplets  woven  be; 
And  seek  not  where  yet  linger  rare 
Late  roses  on  the  tree. 

Fret  not  the  myrtle  plain  to  twine, 
It  well  becomes  a  page  of  mine, 
And  me  at  ease,  with  wine  to  please, 
Beneath  the  close-leaved  vine. 


G.  A.  MAHON. 


Ah,  what  avails  the  sceptred  race, 

Ah,  what  the  form  divine! 
What  ev'ry  virtue,  ev'ry  grace ! 

Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 
Rose  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 

May  weep,  but  never  see, 
A  night  of  memories  and  of  sighs 

I  consecrate  to  thee. 

LANDOR. 


Eear  anli  tfje  .Smile  bice  brrsa. 

Upon  a  parent's  knees,  a  new-born  child, 
Weeping  thou  sat'st,  while  all  around  thee  smiled; 
So  live,  that  sinking  on  thy  last  long  sleep, 
Thou  then  mayst  smile,  while  all  around  thee  weep. 

SIR  W.  JOXKS. 


OAO*OIA  TOIO  TEPONTOS. 

You  sent  off  the  fleet  at  Christmas 

On  a  leeshore  to  be  jamm'd  ! 
I'll  give  you  a  bit  of  my  mind,  old  Hunks, 

Post-admiral,  you  be  damn'd! 

MARK  VAT. 
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AEHATO  nEP2E*OXAS  KTANE02  9AAAMOS. 

rcd\\os  d/J,(3pocriov,  Traicr'  dpira,  iralcra  -%dpis,  761/09 
\d/jL7rpov,  ri  'err'  o^>eXo9  ;  irdvTa  yap  r)V  irdpOeve  ao\  rdSe. 
vvv  /j,ev  Bdfcpv  xeijv  ecm,  I&TJV  S'  ov  cr*  er'  virap  Trord  • 

"Hpivva  iro\vcrrovov. 

J.   B.  BURY. 


TO  AAKPTON  KAI  TO  MEIAHMA  ANTI6ETA, 


Trat,  av  1/6071/09  eaw,  tet?  e?rt  yovvacri 
1  Be  aoi  vrai/re? 


'  «/,  orav  ere  iravvcrraro^  VTTVOS   tcvr], 
t)  Tore  /jietBidr)?  •  K\aL(ocn  Be  <r'  a 


J.  PRATT. 


NATTIKH  ANAPXIA. 


d\\o  Be  roi  eped),  crv  S'  eVt  (j>pe(ri  /3d\\eo  a 

aTrecrretXa?  7'  dptfrl  crTTiXdBecrcn  payf/vat 
Kip/Sit;  Xifjievapx,  OVK  et?  'AiBdo  ; 


T.  MAGUIRE. 


1£t  Jloi— 3e  Silts  ict! 

And  I  have  wander'd  by  the  eve-lull'd  sea, 
And  sung  my  plaints  unto  the  rubious  star — 
Love's  smiling  beacon — till  day's  glowing  herald 
Came  dancing  from  the  orient,  and  led 
The  meek-eyed  morning,  like  a  blushing  bride, 
Who  brought  her  wonted  tribute  from  the  meads 
Of  golden  Hesperus,  and  threw  her  store 
Of  freshest  roses  'long  her  gladsome  path, 
Cooling  my  throbbing  temples  with  her  breath 
Of  ravishing  perfume  !      I,  too,  have  witnessed 
The  hoarse  winds  keeping  carnival;  the  sea, 
Like  a  huge  monster,  lash'd  to  foaming  rage; 
And  the  black  clouds,  like  adverse  armies,  meet 
With  upraised  gonfalon  and  trumpet  clang, 
And  join  in  direst  conflict.      I  have  heard 
The  din,  the  clangor,  and  the  hoarsest  surges 
Of  battle's  wavering  tide,  and  dreadful  peals 
Of  slaughter-red  artillery.     Yet  I 
Was  left  unhurt,  though  I  have  earnest  pray'd 
For  welcome  death  ! 

RANDOLPH  FITZ-EUSTACE. 

Forget-me-not,  1827. 


iterafctmus  aequor. 

Here's  to  ourselves,  and  hold  your  luff, 
Plenty  of  prizes  and  plenty  of  duff. 
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THPTfiN  O   AETTEP02. 

Kal  yap  Trap'  d/crrjv  WKTUaMftqTOV  %d 

etcXaov  iropfyvpovv  TT/JO?  acnepa 
rjBvv  ayyapov,  irplv  rffj,epa<?        „ 
fcpanrvov  elcrdyeiv,  VV^TJ^  SI'KIJV, 
avyrjv,  8acr/j,bv  rj  ^pvcrovv  (f)t>€t 
ev  ecnrepoicri  teal  vecov  poScov 
Trpo/3d\\ei  (f)t\TaTov  iropov  ydvo?, 
•fj  ftoi  a(j)v8(J!)v  erravcrev  a\yos  ^Svjrvovy. 
ftvtcTwv  8'  de\\a)V  ol8a  KW/JLOV  ayptov, 
TTOVTOV  Se  fj,avia<>  d<ppbv  els  olcnpovfjievov, 
Sd/covs  biKrfv,  Ke\aiva  Kal  vefirj  arpaTolv 
Sicraolv  o/Jioi,a  rd^ecrtv  Trpoaavreo't, 

crvfA/3d\fi)  re  crvfj,7rea-etv  KTVTTW. 
diirr^v  Kvpa  %epcraiov  K\VU> 
p(t)  Ka%\d£eiv  Svcr/cpira)  veiia]^  poTrfj, 
(Sapvv  re  SOVTTOV  ovy'  "Apr)*?  ^aXvocrTO/io? 

eicivet  Kal  /3e\rj  fjuiaifyova,' 
JJL^V  cirpcoros  ev^ofjiai  popov  reXo?. 

T.  MAGUIRE. 


OIA  TE  AHI2THPES  THEIP  AAA. 

nos  nobis  socii !  vos  nusquam  amittitc  clavum ; 
sit  bona  sors  praedae,  larga  diaria  sint. 

T.  MAGUIRE. 


Battle  of  Salamis. 

FROM  THE  PERSAE. 

AT.       And  is  the  Athenians'  city  yet  unsack'd  ? 

MES.    Men  were  the  wall  of  Athens — that  is  safe. 

AT.       Then  tell  me  of  the  fight  at  Salamis — 

Who  first  hegan  the  onslaught — was't  the  Greeks  ? 
Or  made  his  swollen  fleet  my  son  too  bold  ? 

M.        Began  ?  some  Power  malign  began  it  all, 

Some  God  that  hated  Persia.     First  there  came 

A  Greek  deserter  from  the  Athenian  fleet: 

"  Keep  watch/'  he  said,  "  for  at  the  dead  of  night 

Our  crews  shall  be  on  board,  our  benches  mann'd, 

They  will  escape  you  in  the  island  straits." 

This  heard  the  unsuspicious  King,  and  held 

The  tidings  true,  nor  drcam'd  the  Gods  his  foes. 

He  spake  among  the  captains  of  the  fleet :  — 

"  When  the  sun's  beams  have  faded  from  the  earth, 

And  Night  holds  all  the  empire  of  the  air, 

Then  mass  your  ships  in  three-fold  rank  across, 

Guard  every  narrow  strait  and  seething  frith, 

And  circle  all  the  isle  of  Salamis. 

If  they  escape  you,  finding  anywhere 

Some  one  unguarded  outlet,  it  is  doom'd 

Your  heads  shall  fall  for  theirs" — so  bravely  spake 

The  King,  to  whom  no  God  the  event  had  shown. 
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And  we  obe\'d  his  word,  and  straight  prepared 
The  evening  meal,  while  every  oarsman  bound 
His  oar  against  the  tholepin  at  his  hand. 
So  sped  the  evening,  but  at  night  our  ships 
With  men-at-arms  on  board  and  rowers  stout 
Took  each  its  station.      All  the  night  we  cruised, 
And  cried  the  countersign  from  ship  to  ship 
Down  the  vast  lines,  until  the  morning  broke, 
And  weary  men  were  we — yet  never  once 
The  Greeks  had  tried  our  watch  in  secret  flight. 
But  when  at  last  the  sun's  full  splendour  lay 
O'er  silent  earth  and  sea,  a  mighty  chant 
Rose  triumphing  from  the  foe,  and  every  cliff 
Of  sea-girt  Salamis  peal'd  back  the  strain. 
And  fear  possess'd  us  every  one,  O  Queen, 
And  staggering  doubt ;  for  not  as  if  in  flight 
Rose  the  dread  paean  then  among  the  Greeks, 
But  as  when  brave  men  cheer  themselves  for  fight. 
Then  the  heart-kindling  trumpet  spake,  and  then 
\Ve  heard  the  plunge  of  all  the  oars  of  Greece 
That  swung  together  at  the  steersman's  cry, 
And  deep  and  true  the  sounding  furrows  smote. 
And  soon  full  clear  their  charging  line  we  saw, 
The  right  wing  leading,  and  the  main  array 
A  little  after;  and  ere  long  we  heard 
Such  shouts  as  these  : — "  O  !  children  of  the  Greek 
No\v  for  your  fatherland,  for  freedom  now  ! 
For  wife  and  child,  and  for  your  fathers'  tombs, 
And  for  the  temples  of  your  fathers'  Gods! 
To-day  we  fight  for  all !  "     So  cried  they  still, 
Nor  were  we  Persians  dumb,  but  sent  them  back 
Clamour  for  clamour.     Little  time  there  was 
To  range  our  lines,  till  brass-beak'd  ship  on  ship 
Crash'd — a  Greek  trireme  rent  off  all  the  prow 
From  a  Phoenician.     Each  then  sought  a  foe; 
And  first  we  stemm'd  the  torrent  of  their  charge, 
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But  soon  our  multitudes  in  the  narrow  seas 

Were  throng'd  and  hamper'd,  nor  could  any  now 

Bear  help  to  other — yea,  and  many  a  time 

Friend  upon  friend  was  dash'd,  or  swept  away 

With  shearing  prow  the  whole  array  of  oars. 

Meanwhile  the  Greeks  around  us  fiercely  charged 

From  every  side  at  once ;  the  lighter  barks 

Were  soon  o'erset;  the  very  seas  were  hid, 

So  strewn  with  wreck  and  slaughter;  every  reef 

And  jutting  rock  ledge  was  with  corpses  piled; 

All  press'd  in  ruinous,  disorder'd  flight, 

All  that  was  left  of  our  great  armament; 

While  they,  like  fishers  when  the  tunnies  swarm 

Within  some  shallow  inlet,  slew  amain 

With  aught  that  hand  could  seize,  with  shiver'd  oars, 

Fragments  of  wreck — they  stabb'd  and  stunn'd  and  clove; 

And  out  beyond  the  channel  shrieks  and  wails 

And  panic  fear  possess'd  the  open  sea, 

Until  night  fell  and  closed  the  slaughter  dire. 

Gods !  Could  I  speak,  nor  cease,  for  ten  full  days, 

I  had  not  told  how  thick  disasters  came  ! 

Know  this — that  never  since  the  world  began 

I'crish'd  in  one  day  such  a  host  of  men. 

T.  W.  ROLLESTON. 


Itficotiana. 

(Three principal  uses  of  Tobacco.") 

nusquam  non  viget,  en  !  hominum  celebrata  per  ora, 
barbara,  quam  vtilgo  tabacum  nos  dicimus,  herba; 
quae  nobis  quantum  prosit,  quos  praebeat  usus; 


in  prctio  quam  sit,  paucis  (advcrte)  tlocebo. 
qui  tabaco  utuntur,  non  constitit  omnibus  idem 
mos  unusque  ordo;  invenias  diversa  sequentes. 

(i)  alterna  subter  quippe  est  qui  gramina  mala 
collegisse  juvat,  glomus  et  mollire  receptum 
sugendo,  et  fulvos,  jacientem  in  longa,  liquores 
exspuere.     id  mirum  callenti  quanta  voluptas 
percipitur!     (2)  videas  alium  comburere,  buxo 
inclusum,  folium  et,  tubuli  per  concava  longi 
spirando,  conflare,  genis  pro  follibus  usum, 
in  flam  mas;  fumum  simul  ore  haurire,  saporesque 
infandos;   niodo  quae  duxit,  dispergere  ventis ; 
inde  nova  accepisse,  simul  mittenda;  et  in  isto 
perstanrem,  glomerare  immensa  volumina,  donee 
totus  in  occulto  lateat  neque  cernier  ulli 
jam  queat !     hunc  amat  in  morem  se  plurima  turba 
oblectare.      (3)  imi  restant  quos  stamina  lenta 
vi  juvat  assidua  moliri  ac  frangere  saxo, 
reddita  donee  erunt  pulvis,  quern,  rite  per  artem 
conditum,  rabidisque  per  intervalla  receptum 
naribus,  ecce  !  diu  servant,  dulcedine  capti 
nescio  qua  nasum  !     at  fuit  hoc,  quicquid  fuit;  umor 
invidus  en!  stillat;  moles  ea  solvitur  omnis; 
immundasque  notasjam  subdita  mappa  recepit! 
nee  mora  longa,  vicesque  iterum  repetuntur  eaedem  ; 
acta  placent  animis,  deciesque  novata  placebunt ! 

hac  de  re  jam  satque  superque;  adjungere  dictis 
pi ura  superseded ;   toti  quae  grata  ministret 
dona  hominum  generi,  nostro  sic  advena  floret 
planta  solo,  exoptoque  perenni  floreat  aevo ! 

JOHN  BULMER. 
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&nonmni  ©ufclinienste 

FRAGMENTUM.* 

Victoriae  LT.  Initio  hnjus  anni  regina  quinquennalia  sua 
celebrat  cum  sumnio  gaudio  senatus  et  populi,  inultis  undique 
gratulabundis  apud  Londinium  congregatis.  sed  in  Hibernia 
seditiones  foventur,  quibusdam  non  patientibus  se  ab  alienigc'nis 
gubernari.  et  niulta  scelcra  perpetrantur,  incitante  bagauclas 
Obrienc  cum  Dillone.  superveniens  autem  Balfurnus  a  secretis, 
quern  Hiberuuli  Sanguinarium  nominabant,  impia  macbinantibus 
summo  opere  restat,  ducibus  in  ca"cere  missis.  Wilhelmus, 
qui  et  Obrien  vocatus,  inclausus  intra  carcere  publico,  inedia  i-t 
vigiliis  confectus,  vix  vivus  exiit,  cum  subucula  relictus,  cum 
vestem  solitam  induere  recusavisset;  de  quo  varie  apud  senatum 
et  in  vulgo  disseritur,  ridente  Balfurno  illo,  qui  senatores  Hibcr- 
nicus  ludibrio  habebat. 

sed  passim  multi  homines  et  agricolae  a  bagaudis  vexantur  et 
bagaudantur,  vel  quod  vulgo  dicitur  baucotantur.  dum  haec 
aguntur,  Cottabus  rcsuscitatur.  bora  autem,  filia  Mauricii,  cum 
ecclesiam  intraret  a  rusticis  contumelia  affecta  est  quod  inter- 
fectores  patris  sui  indicasset. 

his  diebus  praepositus  collegii  sanctissimae  Trinitatis  creatus 
est  Georgius  Salmonus  cum  universo  gaudio  academicorum, 
adfirmantibus  quibusdam  sibi  sortem  Virgilianam  quaerentibus 
hunc  versum  oblatum  esse, 

vidi  crudeles  dantem  Saltnonea  paenas, 

quod  in  contrarium  vertebant,  interpretes  somniorum  imitantes. 

inde  papa  Leo  bagaudis  et  qui  contra  rempublicam  lucri  gratia 
agebant,  solemn!  rescripto  excommunicatioms  ultionem  minita- 
batur,  laetantibus  o])timis  et  devotissimis  Catbolicis^  Dillone 
autem  cum  sociis  confuso  et  deturbato. 

turn  Gladstonius  senex,  comfortans  suos,  operam  dat  ut  filius 
Ricardi  in  ordinem  senatorum  deligatur,  contra  quern  Aedituus 
contendit  nee  valet  adversante  conluvie. 

*  Latinitatis  ratio  indicat  hoc  chronicon  sexto  seculo  post  Christum  scriptum 

esse. 


Efje  Beautiful  SLanfc  of  S 


We  pass'd  by  paths  made  shady 

With  apple  orchards  broad, 
By  the  wayside  shrines  to  Our  Lady, 

By  the  crosses  that  stood  on  the  road  -, 
And  the  bird  rose  high  from  the  clover, 

And  quaver'd  and  thrill'd  in  his  joy, 
And  the  blossom  was  hanging  over 

In  the  beautiful  land  of  Savoy. 

And  the  snow-white  ox  came  panting 

As  he  tugg'd  at  his  heavy  load, 
And  jangled  his  bells  up  the  slanting 

And  dusty  mountain  road. 
Or  there  pass'd  a  slouching  drover, 

Or  a  flock  with  a  goat-herd  boy, 
And  the  blossom  was  hanging  over 

In  the  beautiful  land  of  Savoy. 
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The  mail  with  its  bells  came  ringing 

Through  the  long  white  village  street, 
Bringing  joy  and  sorrow,  bringing 

The  world  on  its  flying  feet. 
And  I  became  bold  as  a  lover, 

And  you  as  a  maiden  were  coy  : 
And  the  blossom  was  hanging  over 

In  the  beautiful  land  of  Savoy. 

A.    C.    HlLLIER. 


ne  quarstcrs. 

Ask  not  thou — to  learn  were  treason — what  the  gods  for  thee 

and  me 

As  the  fine  and  goal  of  being  have  ordained,  Leuconoe. 
Better  far  than  Babylonish  incantations  is  the  will 
Bravely  to  endure  the  future,  be  that  future  good  or  ill. 
Whether  to  our  lot  has  fallen  many  another  wintry  blast, 
Or  the  storm  which  now  is  raging  Jove  ordains  shall  be  our 

last 
(See  the  waves  in  foaming  fragments  on  th'  Etruscan  foreland 

cast)  ; 
Howsoe'er  these  things  may  happen,  wisdom  bids  thee  mix 

thy  bowl. 

Life  is  short :  by  it  mete  out  the  aspirations  of  the  soul. 
Even  while  we  talk  together,  see  the  envious  day  has  flown, 
Seize  the  passing  hour,  enjoy  it,  leave  futurity  alone. 

DODGSON  H.  MADDEN. 


[The  following  accurate  description  of  the  Aesthetic 
school,  as  its  disciples  wish  it  to  be  considered,  occurs  in 
Cratinus,  Cheirones  :  fr.  2.  145  (Mem.)] 

o<£/a  fiporwv 


JFaitfjful  ©fair. 

Alone,  through  dark  and  friendless  hours,  to  muse 
On  Love  unwaning  from  dear  eyes  unseen, 

To  lean  upon  the  faith 

That  does  not  change  with  ours, 

Were  sweet ;  and  yet,  methinks,  not  all  a  dream  ; 
But  that  the  heart  is  dead  and  does  not  feel — 

But  that  the  eye  is  dim 

And  sees  not  through  its  tears. 

There  is  no  parting !     Haply  nearer  yet, 
And  with  a  fuller,  purer  love,  that  now 

Flowing  through  Eden,  still 

Pleads  for  its  source  on  earth, 

They  watch  us.     Far  beyond  the  star-strewn  veil, 
That  hides  the  sanctities  of  Space  and  Time, 

Their  orisons  with  ours 

Are  blending — in  that  Heaven 

Whose  one  permitted  grief  is  sympathy. 

Oh  !  we  would  win  its  presence  back  to  earth, 

Making  each  thought  and  act 

A  prayer  for  their  repose, 

Who  without  us  may  not  be  perfected  ; 
Whose  tears  can  only  cease  to  flow  with  ours  ; 

Therefore  for  us  and  them 

We  pray,  "  Thy  kingdom  come  !  " 

CHARLES  PELHAM  MULVANY. 


-Simulacra  fucjacia. 

The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things  ; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate : 
Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings : 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field, 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill ; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield  ; 
They  tame  but  one  another  still. 
Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fate, 

And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath, 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow, 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds  : 
Upon  death's  purple  altar  now 

See  where  the  victor  victim  Heeds  : 
Your  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb  : 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 


SHIRLEY. 


KAT8AXE  KAI  IIATPOKAOS. 

evyeveas  /j,6>yd\ov  re  /CO/ZTTO?  6'A,/3ou 
7re\er'  ei'&wXov  ^ovov  iceveov  cncid  r'} 

ovB'  ovrXw  Odvarov  7'  d\e£aa-6at  Bvva&ai, 
Kpvepola-iv  09  %e/ocrt  /cat  /SacriXea?  Sa/ta'  /caS  Se 


<TT€(f)dvov<;  re  KOI  (r/cdiTra  Koipavias 
Trirveiv  avar/tca,  rd  8'  ev  Koviai? 
icrov  /cOSo?  e^et 
Kajj,7rv\u>  Spevrafft)  Trevor  i  re 


ey  Oepicrairo  Kev  rt?  dvopwv 
alyjiarwv,  eVeu^oyaei/o?  re  $uot 

(frova)  vt/ca(])6pov 
erepw  8J  d^oi^dv  Sa/nels  d-reno-'  icrav, 

ryovvdrcav  r'  eXvdrj  %p6vq) 
(rdevo?,  e5r'  affrv/crov  ^isybv  crrvyepbv 
fjuoipas  vTra-)(Oel<;  crreyds  'At'Sa 
Siicav  alxjj,d\a>rov 
<rvv  joy  TroriepTTv&v  ftlov  p'  diroirviei. 


d\X'  £7rl  ydp  tcpord<j)0is  Sd<f)va<$  fj,apdvOr) 

ipbv  crre^>09,  rt  ere  Set  ^aratot? 
oy  /cpdros  epya  6'  vf^vijcrat,  ^07049  ; 
Oavdrov  yap  a>9  /3o)^bi>  al^aroGvra,  fJioipa 


o  Kava)i>  Karexpaicrev  e'^  erepcov. 
Trdv  rot  /capa  rvfifiov  iicveerai,  ' 
TO  Trpa-)(6ev  8t/cat(W9 
JAOVVOV  avOecn  fcdv  KOV(,  veois  pe 


A.    E.    JOYNT, 


lEmjlanU  anfc 

O  thou  that  sendest  out  the  man 

To  rule  by  land  and  sea, 
Strong  mother  of  a  Lion  line, 
Be  proud  of  those  strong  sons  of  thine, 

Who  wrench'd  their  rights  from  thee. 

What  wonder  if  in  noble  heat 

Those  men  thine  arms  withstood, 
Retaught  the  lesson  thou  hadst  taught, 
And  with  thy  spirit  with  thee  fought, 
Who  sprang  from  English  blood  ? 

But  thou  rejoice  with  liberal  joy, 

Lift  up  thy  rocky  face, 
And  shatter  when  the  storms  are  black 
In  many  a  streaming  torrent  back 

The  seas  that  shock  thy  base. 

Whatever  harmonies  of  law 

The  growing  world  assume, 
The  work  is  thine.     The  single  note 
From  that  deep  chord  which  Hampden  smote 

Will  vibrate  to  the  doom. 

TENNYSON. 


iftefoctrti 

There  was  once  a  girl  of  Majorca, 
Whose  aunt  was  a  very  fast  walker  : 

She  walk'd  seventy  miles, 

And  jump'd.  fifteen  stiles, 
Which  astonish'd  the  folk  of  Majorca. 

EDWARD  LEAR. 
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Sic  fortis  lEtrurta  crefctt. 

quae  genus  acre  tuis,  tellus,  emittis  ab  oris, 

qui  teneant  terrae  sceptra  marisque  manu, 
ipsa  potens  mater  prolem  mirare  potentem, 

qui  tibi  jus  fortes  eripuere  suum. 
quid  tibi  si  valuit  generosa  resistere  proles 

ilia,  ardens  studiis,  obstupuisse  libet  ? 
quid,  si  te  docuit  quondam  a  te  docta  propago, 

atque  tuo  tecum  praelia  Marte  gerit  ? 
te  decet  invidia  tristi  gaudere  remota  ; 

saxosam  frontem  tolle  superba  tuam. 
frangentes  imos  scopulos  tu  discute  fluctus; 

aequoris  immoto  sperne  fluenta  pede. 
hoc  erit  omne  tuum,  gentes  si  forte  futurae 

coniunctae  stabili  foedere  legis  erunt. 
numquam  chorda  manu  Bruti  pulsata  silebit 

dum  veniet  terris  ilia  timenda  dies. 


G.  A.  EXHAM. 


En  omne  btrgo  nofctlte  acbum, 

iactabat  quondam  Balearica  terra  puellam, 
cuius  erat  studio  gradiendi  amita  optima  longe : 
bis  triginta  et  quinque  emensa  cst  milia,  terque 
quinque  supersiluit — Baleares  credite  !  saepes. 
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to  Haters 

Wenn  im  Thai  und  auf  den  Bergen 

Milternachtig  heult  der  Sturm, 
Klettert  Uber  First  und  Schornstein 

Hiddigeigei  auf  zum  Thurm. 

Einem  Geist  gleich  steht  er  oben, 

Schoner  als  er  jemals  war, 
Feuer  spriihen  seine  Augen, 

Feuer  sein  gestraubtes  Haar. 

Und  er  singt  in  wilden  Weisen, 
Singt  ein  altes  Katerschlacht  lied, 

Dasz  wie  fern  Gewitterrollen 

Durch  die  Sturmdurchbrauste  Nacht  zieht. 

Nimmer  horen  ihn  die  Menschen, 

Jeder  schlaft  in  seinem  Haus, 
Aber  tief  im  Kellerloche 

Hort  erblassend  ihn  die  Maus. 

Und  sie  kennt  des  Alten  Stimme, 

Und  sie  zittert,  und  sie  weisz  : 
Fiirchterlich  in  seinem  Grimme 

1st  der  Katerhelden  greis. 


Von  des  Thurmes  hochster  Spitze 
Schau'  ich  in  die  Welt  herein, 

Schaue  auf  erhab'nem  Sitze 
In  das  Treiben  der  Partei'n. 

Und  die  Katzenaugen  sehen, 
Und  die  Katzenseele  lacht. 

Wie  das  Volklein  der  Pymaen 
Unten  dumme  Sachen  macht 
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When  through  valley  and  o'er  mountain 
Howls  the  storm  at  dead  of  night, 

Clambering  over  roof  and  chimney, 
Hiddigeigei  seeks  the  height. 

Spectre-like  aloft  he  stands  there, 

Fairer  than  he  ever  seems  ; 
From  his  eyes  the  fire-flame  sparkles, 

From  his  bristling  hair  it  streams. 

And  he  lifts  his  voice,  and  wildly 
Sings  an  old  cat-battle  song, 

That,  like  far-off  thunder  rolling, 

Sweeps  the  storm-vex'd  night  along. 

Never  a  child  of  man  can  hear  it  — 
Each  sleeps  heedless  in  his  house  : 

But,  deep  down  in  darkest  cellar, 

Hears,  and,  paling,  quakes  the  mouse. 

Well  she  knows  the  greybeard's  war-cry, 
Knows  the  cry  she  trembles  at, 

Feels  how  fearful  in  his  fury 
Is  the  grand  old  hero-cat. 


From  the  tower's  topmost  angle 
On  the  world  I  turn  my  eyes — 

Mark,  serene,  the  factions  wrangle, 
And  the  parties  fall  and  rise. 

And  the  keen  cat's  eyes  they  see  there— 
And  the  cat's  soul  feels  the  joke — 

What  dull  pranks-  they  cut  beneath  there, 
All  those  petty  pigmy-folk. 
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Doch  was  niitzt's?     Ich  kann  den  Haufen 
Nicht  auf  meinen  Standpunkt  zieh'n, 

Und  so  lasz  ich  ihn  denn  laufen, 
'S  ist  wahrhaft  nicht  Schad'  um  ihn. 

Menschenthun  ist  ein  Verkehrtes, 
Menschenthun  ist  Ach  und  Krach  ; 

Im  Bewusztsein  seines  Werthes 
Sitzt  der  Kater  auf  dem  Dach  ! 


Auch  Hiddigeigei  hat  einstmals  geschwarmt 
Fur  das  Wahre  und  Gute  und  Schone, 

Auch  Hiddigeigei  hat  einst  sich  geharmt 
Und  geweint  manch  sehnsiichtige  Thrane. 

Auch  Hiddigeigei  ist  einstmals  erglliht 

Fur  die  schonste  der  Ratzenfrauen, 
Es  klang  vvie  des  Troubadours  Minnelied 

Begeistert  sein  nachtlich  Miauen. 

Auch  Hiddigeigei  hat  muthige  Streich' 
Vollfiihrt  einst,  wie  Roland  im  Rasen, 

Es  schlugen  die  Menschen  das  Fell  ihm  weich 
Sie  trauften  ihm  Pech  in  die  Nasen. 

Auch  Hiddigeigei  hat  erst  erkannt 

Dasz  die  Liebste  ihn  schandlich  betrogen, 

Dasz  mit  einem  ganz  erbarmlichen  Fant 
Sie  verbotenen  Umgang  gepflogen. 

Da  ward  Hiddigeigei  entsetzlich  belehrt, 

Da  liesz  er  das  Schwarmen  und  Schmachten, 

Da  ward  er  trotzig  in  sich  gekehrt, 
Da  lernt'  er  die  Welt  verachten. 

J.   V.    SCHEFFEL. 
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But  what  use  ?     For  /  can't  make  'em 
See  things  from  my  point  of  view  : 

Even  should  the  devil  take  'em, 
'Twill  but  be  the  devil's  due. 

Human  nature  !  who  can  bear  it  ? 

Crooked  ways  and  wicked  wiles! 
Wrapt  in  consciousness  of  merit, 

Sits  the  tom-cat  on  the  tiles  ! 


Yes  !  Hiddigeigei,  too,  visions  has  known 
Of  the  Good,  True,  Beautiful,  thronging  ; 

Yes  !  Hiddigeigei,  too,  once  had  his  own 
Soft  moods,  and  his  tears  of  longing. 

Yes  !  Hiddigeigei,  too,  loved  once  of  yore 

The  fairest  of  tabbies  wooing  ; 
It  rang  like  the  lay  of  a  troubadour, 

Inspired, — his  nightly  mewing. 

Yes  !  Hiddigeigei  can  boast  deeds,  too, 

Like  Orlando  Furioso. 
Those  vile  men  beat  him  all  black  and  blue, 

And  rubb'd  their  tar  up  his  nose  so. 

Yes  !  Hiddigeigei,  too,  had  to  mark 

His  own  love's  base  deserting, 
And  how  with  a  wretched,  unworthy  spark 

She  took  up  a  shameless  flirting. 

Then  Hiddigeigei  he  bitterly  learn'd 

To  drop  all  his  languishing  vanities  ; 
To  his  own  brave  soul  from  a  world  he  turn'd 

That  he  valued  at  no  more  than  it  is. 

WILLIAM  FITZGERALD. 


Farium  et  mutafrtle  semper* 

Heaven  and  earth ! 

Must  I  remember  ?  why,  she  would  hang  on  him, 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on  :  and  yet,  within  a  month — 
Let  me  not  think  on't. 

Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman  ! — • 
A  little  month,  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old 
With  which  she  follow'd  my  poor  father's  body, 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears  : — why  she,  even  she — 
O  God  !  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason, 
Would  have  mourn'd  longer — married  with  my  uncle, 
My  father's  brother,  but  no  more  like  my  father 
Than  I  to  Hercules  :  within  a  month  : 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes, 
She  married.     O,  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 
With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets  : 
It  is  not  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good  : 
But  break,  my  heart ;  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


Habentier. 

Lavender's  blue,  diddle,  diddle, 

Lavender's  green  ! 
When  I  am  king,  diddle,  diddle, 

You  shall  be  queen. 
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MXHZIIIHMON 


<y  <yrj  deoi  re,  rwvSe  %pr)  pveiav  rpefaiv  ; 
d\\'  et^er'  avSpo?,  et^er',  a>9  av  el  TTO^O? 
aSrjv  KOpeaOels  elra  ireivanj  ir\eov 
Kairoi  (Spaxyv  irplv  f^rj 
<f>ev  '  rwvSe  pr)  avvvoia  SaTrrereo  Keap, 
7)  /jLwpia  TOI,  Trdcra  [JLUipia  ryvvrj  — 
•jrplv  KOI  <pdapr)vai  Keiva 
ev  ol?  ra^xz?  pertj\de  $ei\aiov 
Tafcelcra  iraa-'  e?  Sd/cpva,  TavraXt?  TI<;  &>< 
w  Oeoi,  \oyia-fjiov  tcaiTrep  atc\ripos  %povov 
rav  eTrevOei  fjidcraov'  —  e^ev^drj  <yvvr) 
a$e\<f)ov  Trarpo?,  aX,\'  avrov 
vTO<s,  a>?  dvrjp  6'S'  ^A\K^rjvr}<^  <yovov  • 
vrplv  pfjva  KVK\elv,  dvocriwv  SaKpvf^drwv 
irplv  peufj,a  \rj^at  TY]KOV  al/^arovv  pedos, 
eytifJiciT'  —  oifjioi  rov  crvBrjv  OVTO)<>  eXdv 

€9  \€KTp'  a\€KTpa}  ^r/V7T€/3  0V  faalvdv  (T<j)' 

OVK  ea-01  OTTCO?  av  Trpdyos  ev  TTLTTTOI,  roSe. 
epp\  eppe,  6v^e,  ro5S'  e?r'  dpprjTW  \6<ya). 

R.  Y.  TYRRELL. 


'AiSMA  POAION. 
poSft)  Vrt  TO,  (f)i>\\a 


e     7to  /acrtev?  TJV,  K(opat 
av  pal  K  efys  /3ao-i\icr(ra. 

J.  B.  BURY. 
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Stranger. 

The  morn  was  wasted  in  the  pathless  grass, 
And  long  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  pass  ; 
But  when  the  southern  sun  had  warm'd  the  day, 
A  youth  came  posting  o'er  a  crossing  way  ; 
His  raiment  decent,  his  complexion  fair, 
And  soft  in  graceful  ringlets  waved  his  hair. 
Then  near  approaching,  "  Father,  hail !"  he  cried  ; 
"  And  hail,  my  son,"  the  reverend  sire  replied  ; 
Words  followed  words,  from  question  answer  flow'd, 
And  talk  of  various  kinds  beguiled  the  road. 

PARNELL. 


OR,  "THE  BURIAL  IN  LONDON  TOWN." 

"  Old  man,  old  man,  for  whom  diggest  thou  this  grave  ?" 

I  asked  as  I  walked  along  ; 
For  I  saw  in  the  heart  of  London  streets 

A  dark  and  a  busy  throng. 

'Twas  a  strange  wild  deed,  but  a  wilder  wish 

Of  the  parted  soul  to  lie 
'Mid  the  troubled  number  of  living  men 

Who  would  idly  pass  him  by  ! 

So  I  said,  "  Old  man,  for  whom  diggest  thou  this  grave, 

In  the  heart  of  London  town  ?" 
And  the  deep-toned  voice  of  the  digger  replied : 

"  We're  laying  a  gas-pipe  down." 

ANONYMOUS. 


8i 


occuvrit  qutoam. 

mane  abit  :  herbosus  campi  sic  trivcrat  error 
per  sola  et  spatiosa  ;  diem  calefecerat  aestus  : 
en  iter  obliquum  subiit,  cui  vestis  honesta, 
cui  juvcni  fluitant  crincs  de  fronte  decentes  ; 
ille,  "  pater  salve  "  :  senior  nee  cedit  honori  ; 
verbis  verba  premunt  ;  aequant  responsa  rogata  : 
sic  vario  sermone  viam  facundia  fallit. 

T.  MAGUIRE. 


"quern  sepelis  hominum,  fossor  grandacve  ?"  rogabam 

praeteriens  ;  "  fossam  cui,  precor,  hancce  fodis  ?" 
nam  mediis  navans  operam  in  regionibus  urbis 

fossorum  apparet  pulverulenta  cohors. 
res  nova  ;  factum  immane  ! — at  longe  immanius  ipsos 

defuncti  Manes  id  cupiisse  pati ! 
vivorum  in  media  cupiisse  quiescere  turba 

securo  semper  praetereunte  pede  ! — 
quare  ego  "  quern  sepelis  hominum,  grandaeve  ?"  require 

praeteriens  ;  "  fossam  cui,  precor,  hancce  fodis  ?" 
turn  vero  e  tumulo  vox  imo  audita  :  "  cloaca 

en  urbana,  hospes,  quae  reserata  patet." 

JOHN  BULMER. 
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ft'la  tj'oro. 

La-bas,  sur  la  mer,  comme  1'hirondelle 
Jc  voudrais  m'enfuir,  et  plus  loin  encore  ! 

Mais  j'ai  beau  vouloir,  puisque  la  cruelle 
A  li£  mon  coeur  avec  trois  fils  d'or. 

L'un  est  son  regard,  1'autre  son  sourire, 
Le  troisieme,  enfin,  est  sa  levre  en  fleur  ; 

Mais  je  1'aime  trop,  c'est  un  vrai  martyre  ; 
Avec  trois  fils  d'or  elle  a  pris  mon  coeur. 

Oh !  si  je  pouvais  d^nouer  ma  chaine ! 

Adieu,  pleurs,  torments  ;  je  prendrais  1'essor. 
Mais  non,  non  !  mieux  vaut  mourir  a  la  peine 

Que  de  vous  briser,  6  mes  trois  fils  d'or. 

LECONTE  DE  LISLE. 


Sonnet 

When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 

I  see  description  of  the  fairest  wights, 

And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme 

In  praise  of  ladies  dead  and  lovely  knights, 

Then  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best, 

Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 

Methinks  their  antique  pen  would  have  expressed 

Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 

So  all  their  praises  were  but  prophecies 

Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring  ; 

And  for  they  looked  but  with  divining  eyes, 

They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing, 
For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present  days, 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to  praise. 

SHAKESPEARE. 
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&f)ree  ^trantrs  of  ffioto. 

Away,  away  on  the  sea  as  the  swallow 
I  would  hie  me  off  and  my  wings  unfold  ; 

But  'twere  vain  to  try  in  his  course  to  follow, 

She  has  bound  my  heart  with  three  strands  of  gold. 

There 's  her  glance  of  love,  and  her  rippling  laughter, 
The  third  all  the  treasures  her  ripe  lips  hold. 

But  I  love  her  too  well.     Shall  I  grieve  hereafter 

That  she  captured  my  heart  with  three  strands  of  gold  ? 

Ah !  could  I  but  now  rive  the  chains  that  fetter — 
Tears,  pains,  farewell !     How  my  heart  were  bold  ! — 

But  no,  in  torments  to  die  'twere  better 

Than  to  sever  you,  O  my  three  strands  of  gold. 

J.  W.  STUDDERT. 


3La  somtna 

In  cronica  di  secoli  passati 

Si  loda  gente  per  belta  la  prima, 

Delta,  che  bella  fa  1'antica  rima 
Di  donne  e  cavalieri  delicati ; 
Ma  nello  splendor  dei  vezzi  cantati, 

Di  man,  pie,  labbro,  d'occhione,  di  fronte, 

Belta  come  la  tua,  di  belta  fonte, 
Volevano  spiegare  i  vecchi  vati. 
Cosi  lor  lodi  sono  profezie 

Del  nostro  tempo  e  della  tua  gran  fama  ; 
Ma  quei,  mirando  pur  in  fantasie, 

Non  seppero  cantar  si  vaga  dama  : 
Che,  benche  noi  veggiam  tai  leggiadrie, 

Invano  di  lodar  la  lingua  brama. 

JOHN  P.  GANNON. 
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parrot. 

The  deep  affections  of  the  breast, 

That  Heaven  to  living  things  imparts, 

Are  not  exclusively  possess'd 
By  human  hearts. 

A  parrot,  from  the  Spanish  Main, 

Full  young  and  early  caged,  came  o'er, 

With  bright  wings  to  the  bleak  domain 
Of  Mulla's  shore. 

To  spicy  groves,  where  he  had  won 

His  plumage  of  resplendent  hue, 
His  native  fruits,  and  skies,  and  sun, 

He  bade  adieu. 

For  these  he  changed  the  smoke  of  turf, 

A  heathery  land  and  misty  sky, 
And  turn'd  on  rocks  and  raging  surf 

His  golden  eye. 

But,  petted,  in  our  climate  cold 

He  lived  and  chatter'd  many  a  day  : 
Until  with  age  from  green  and  gold 

His  wings  grew  grey. 

At  last,  when  blind  and  seeming  dumb 
He  scolded,  laugh'd,  and  spoke  no  more, 

A  Spanish  stranger  chanced  to  come 
To  Mulla's  shore  ; 

He  hail'd  the  bird  in  Spanish  speech, 

The  bird  in  Spanish  speech  replied, 
Flapp'd  round  his  cage  with  joyous  screech, 

Dropt  down  and  died. 

CAMPBELL. 


$stttaci  Jftors. 

pectoris  affectus,  animosque  ad  mollia  factos 

caelicolum  nobis  cura  benigna  dedit. 
nee  genus  humanum  tantum  mortalia  tangunt ; 

sunt  teneri  sensus,  sunt  pia  corda  feris. 
psittacus,  Hispanis  imitatrix  ales  ab  undis, 

testis,  quern  caveae  prima  juventa  dedit. 
litora  captivus  Thules  ad  inhospita  fecit, 

egregiis  pennis  conspiciendus,  iter. 
exul  odoratas  silvarum  liquerat  umbras, 

qua  crevit  plumae  versicoloris  honos; 
et  puro  caelo,  solique  soloque  paterno, 

malisque  Hesperidum  dixerat  ille  vale, 
cespitis  his  fumum,  montes  mutavit  erica 

purpureos,  tectum  nube  malumque  Jovcm. 
praecipites  cautes,  fluctusque  ad  litora  fractos, 

nunc  oculis  fulvis  prospiciebat  avis, 
floruerat  nostri  tamen  inter  frigora  caeli, 

deliciae,  notus  garrulitate  diu  : 
donee  pro  viridi  plumas  aurique  colore 

inficeret  foedo  longa  senecta  situ, 
jamque  oculis  captus,  jam  mutus  visus,  et  iras 

fugerat  et  risus,  desieratque  loqui  : 
cum  procul  Hispana  qui  venerat  hospes  ab  ora 

exposuit  Thules  litore  forte  pedem. 
illc  salutavit  patrio  sermone  volucrem  : 

sermonis  patrii  reddidit  exul  "  ave  " : 
plaudere  tune  alis,  atque  exultare  videres  : 

tune  cadere,  et  penna  deficiente  mori. 

ARTHUR  PALMER. 
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Conscience. 

How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me, 

And  spur  my  dark  revenge  !  What  is  a  man, 

If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 

Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed?     A  beast,  no  more. 

Sure,  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  God-like  reason 

To  fust  in  us  unused.     Now,  whether  it  be 

Bestial  oblivion  or  some  craven  scruple 

Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event — 

A  thought  which,  quartered,  hath  but  one  part  wisdom, 

And  ever  three  parts  coward — I  do  not  know 

Why  yet  I  live  to  say — "  This  thing  's  to  do." 

SHAKESPEARE. 


©Itr 

"  Go  to  bed,"  says  Sleepy  Head  ; 

"  Sit  up  a  while,"  says  Slow  ; 
"  Put  on  the  pot,"  says  Greedy  Gut, 

"  And  we  '11  eat  before  we  go." 


$influe  mcreirit  opimimu 

Shamus  M'Fadden  is  greasy  and  fat, 

And  the  hair  of  his  head  grows  out  thro'  his  hat. 


ttt  corpus  eras  sine  peetore, 


to?  rov&e  Kaipbs  7ra9  Kariyyopei  Keap 

ev  opfiwv.     d\\}  dvrjp  TTOto?  rt?  el 

OIOIT',  I/LCTTO/JO?  <£<zDXo<?  rt?  eoi> 
<f>cvyelv  evSew  re  ;  ^^p  /Aey  ow  •  rt  y 
6  vou  ffpvovras  e^o^ou  /crttra? 
'  o/aeoyra?  irpocrde  r  ov  z>et/*a? 
eK€ivr)v  real  Xoyov  Oeols  I<TOV 


tV  etcfiapaivoiT  dp<yd.    X^o-rt?  elr'  apa 


GKOTTOVV  TO  fj,e\\ov  ol  7rpo(3ri(r6Tai  \iav 
evvoia  T€Tpa%}  ?)  Statpe^eicr'  e^et 
/iepo?  Trpovolas  ei>  KaKrjs  8'  del  rpLa— 
ovfc  ol8'  on  ^wv  (f>r)fj,t,  —  SpavTeov  roSe. 


W.  J.  M.  STARKIE. 


<&uot  ijomines  tot  sententtae. 

"  iam  cubitum  "  dicit  connivens  Drusus,  "  eamus  " ; 

cui  "  nondum  serum  est,"  Lentule  "  noctis  "  ais. 
"  iam  nunc  ferveat  olla,"  Gulo  conclamat ;  "  edamus. 

credite,  somnus  obest  esuriente  gula." 


J.  B.  BURY. 


HIAP  TH*  OTAAS. 


pinguescit  Peribomius  ut  per  summa  galeri 
luxurient  crines,  ncc  minus  ipse  madet. 


T.  MAGUIRE. 
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Eransatlantic  bonnets, 
in. 

OTTAWA. 

A  fair  young  city  leaping  to  the  light, 
Her  royal  blood  in  every  vein  she  knew, 
O'er  the  wide  lands  her  queenly  glance  she  threw, 
Like  Pallas  from  her  birth  with  wisdom  dight  ; 
Laughing,  she  sprang  upon  yon  rocky  height 
And  placed  the  crown  of  empire  on  her  brow  ; 
Her  sister  cities  all  before  her  bow, 
And  yield  the  sceptre  as  her  native  right. 
And  regal  wealth  upon  the  lands  she  pours, 
The  earth's  deep  treasures  ;  and  the  fragrant  stores, 
Her  tribute  sent  from  the  wild  forest  north, 
Adown  her  streams  to  the  wide  world  goes  forth  ; 
While,  music  round  her  maiden  throne  to  make, 
Rideau  and  Chaudiere's  rush  their  thunders  wake. 

IV. 

NORTH  BAY  ;  LAKE  NIPISSING. 

The  woods  are  silent ;  not  a  whispering  breeze 
Stirs  the  still  leaf ;  and  on  the  sweltering  shore 
The  wavelets  wake  their  murmurous  laugh  no  more  ; 

The  sunlight  weaves  bright  patterns  through  the  trees 

Where  the  cicada's  chirp  and  hum  of  bees 
Alone  are  heard  ;  far  o'er  the  waters  bright 
The  islets  seem  half-poised  in  silver  light 

Where  stoops  the  sky  the  lake's  soft  kiss  to  seize. 

Nature  hath  hid  herself  from  earliest  time 
In  these  vast  solitudes  ;  the  wild  wolves'  cry 
Alone  hath  sounded  through  the  echoing  wood, 
Save  when  the  Indian  by  the  shore  hath  stood 
Unmoved  by  beauty  or  by  majesty, 

A  soul  that  answer'd  not  to  aught  sublime. 

ISAAC  ASHE. 
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En  ©fcitum,  2L,&. 

mocstis  amicis  flcbilis  occidit, 
intaminata  qui  fuerat  fide, 
invisa  nee  mortis  pepercit 
vis  capiti  patriae  verendo. 

certant  ademptum  tollere  laudibus 
omnes  sodalem,  dum  miseri  dolent 
iustumquc  consultumque  iuris 
in  dubiis  inopes  amici. 

notus  benignae  mentis  opem  tulit. 
haereret  anceps  si  quis  in  arduis, 
auroque  non  pacto  laboris 
caeca  suae  explicuisse  legis 

haud  dencgavit.     flcbilior  mihi 
dccessit,  olim  qui  puerum  viam 
qua  viscrem  scdcs  Homeri 
edocuit  latebrasque  Flacci. 

aeque  fidelem  Religio  virum 
ritus  colentem  pectore  fervido 
vix  cernet,  in  fanoque  dulces 
illius  heu  !  siluere  cantus. 

annis  peractis,  quot  generi  Deus 
nostro  reliquit,  functus  honoribus, 
defessus  effugit  labores 
ille  fori  strepitusque  vitae. 

scd  iam  dolentis  sit  lacrimis  modus  : 
irrupta  fratrem  copula  amabili 
coniungat  aetcrnum  sorori, 
ct  rcquic  supcrum  fruatur  ! 


LAUNCI^LOT  DOWDALL. 
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(I.    IV.    3.) 

Tarn.  Now  clear  the  triple  regions  of  the  air, 
And  let  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  behold 
Their  scourge  and  terror  tread  on  emperors. 
Smile,  stars,  that  reign'd  at  my  nativity, 
And  dim  the  brightness  of  your  neighbours'  lamps  ! 
Disdain  to  borrow  light  of  Cynthia  ! 
For  I,  the  chiefest  lamp  of  all  the  earth, 
First  rising  in  the  East  with  mild  aspect, 
But  fixed  now  in  the  meridian  line, 
Will  send  up  fire  to  your  turning  spheres, 
And  cause  the  sun  to  borrow  light  of  you. 
My  sword  struck  fire  from  his  coat  of  steel, 
Ev'n  in  Bithynia  where  I  took  this  Turk  ; 
As  when  a  fiery  exhalation, 
Wrapt  in  the  bowels  of  a  freezing  cloud, 
Fighting  for  passage,  makes  the  welkin  crack, 
And  casts  a  flash  of  lightning  to  the  earth  : 
But  ere  I  march  to  wealthy  Persia, 
Or  leave  Damascus  and  th'  Egyptian  fields, 
As  was  the  fame  of  Clymene's  brain-sick  son, 
That  almost  brent  the  axle-tree  of  heaven, 
So  shall  our  swords,  our  lances,  and  our  shot 
Fill  all  the  air  with  fiery  meteors  : 
Then  when  the  sky  shall  wax  as  red  as  blood, 
It  shall  be  said  I  made  it  red  myself, 
To  make  me  think  of  nought  but  blood  and  war. 

MARLOWE. 


A03A  AE  MHT'  ATPEKHS  ENEIH. 

La   Raison   confond   les   Dogmatistes,  et   la  Nature   les 
Sceptiques. 

PASCAL. 


BIAIflS  'HMENON. 
TA.  KVK\OV$  rpiraiovs  depo9  KaOapreov 

f       5  \  /  V    J.  '  O        i    >/    »    i 

ft>9  o77  u/apayvriv  Kat  (po/jr/u 
VCOTOIS  rvpdvvwv  ovpdvov  BepxOrj  a-efSas, 
ye\dre  B3,  a&rpa,  TWV  e/Awv 
UK  pot  Bvvaarat.,  \dp,7ra<nv  Be 
ae\a<>  rvtykovre,  ftrjB'  dva^i(o<;  ert 
ypijcrrjcrde  (^67709  Kvvdias,  eywye  yap 
da'rrjp  KpaTicrros  ijfj,epo<;  fj^ev  dvro\f} 
vvv  B'  av  <7ra8at09  alOepos  /j,eaov  Kvpwv 
(T&alpats  evrjaa)  <£&>9  KVK\ov(j,evat,s  ocrov 
a>9  $04/809  avyds  evdev  d\\ay 
Kal  vvv  p££Ta>yo9  ^aXt»^3o9  eK  rcSSe 
y^o9  rovfjLov  eppavev 

tOTft)  TTVp(f)6pOV  BlKT)V  d', 

09  ev  vefovs  Kpvard\\O7rr]< 

BieKTrepdaas  fftydpayov  eK/3povra  ^ac 

arepo\lr  Be  \fyvvs  77/309  ireBov  /3idl 

Kal  fjirjv  Trplv  rj  Kavwftov  eK\iirw  TTO/ 

rr]v  TlepaiB^  aiav  dQveovs 

K\v^,evi^i  KeXwp  a>9  ^>ot/3oX^7rro9  wv  <f)\eyei 

a"XeBbv  TToKwv  rbv  af-ov* — wB'  e^et  ^6709 — 

o£mu9  eireiBav  Trdvra  fjuaivea-Bai  BOKTJ 

Treoaopolo'i  <r<j)evBovai<;  r'  at^/i<wy  T'  aK^ial^, 

fyavf)  o  epvdpa  7rop<pvpa<;  pa(f)at,a'iv  <J)9, 

roiwvB'  dfopiav  avro^etp  \e\e£ofj,ai 

cotrr'  ouS'  ev  rj  <f>6vov  ye  Ka\xalveiv  (frovwv. 

T.  MAGUIRE. 


Sapiens. 

Chrysippum  ratio,  sensus  Pyrrhona  refutat. 

T.  MAGUIRE. 


Efje  SLober's 

Where  shall  the  lover  rest 

Whom  the  Fates  sever 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast 

Parted  for  ever  ? 
Where  through  groves  dark  and  high 

Sounds  the  far  billow, 
Where  early  violets  die 

Under  the  willow. 

There,  through  the  summer's  day, 

Cool  streams  are  laving  ; 
There,  while  the  tempests  sway, 

Scarce  are  boughs  waving  ; 
There  thy  rest  shalt  thou  take, 

Parted  for  ever, 
Never  again  to  wake, 

Never,  oh  never ! 

SIR  W.  SCOTT. 


IBaffolrtls. 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  sec 

You  haste  away  so  soon  ; 
As  yet  the  early  rising  sun 
Has  not  attain'd  his  noon. 

Stay,  stay, 
Until  the  hasting  day 

Has  run 

But  to  the  evensong ! 
And,  having  pray'd  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along. 

R.  HERRICK. 
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JJcrpctuus  -Sopor. 

quo  tandem  potcrit  pace  frui  loco 
dulci  raptus  amans  conjugis  a  sinu, 
cui  subtcmine  certo 

parcae  vis  reditum  secet  ? 

qua  vox  oceani  scit  dare  flcbilc 
murmur  per  nemoris  vasta  silcntia ; 
qua  per  densa  salicti 
flos  primus  violae  perit; 

qua,  dum  saevit  atrox  hora  Caniculac, 
fontis  frigiduli  desiliunt  aquae; 
qua,  stridente  procella, 
vix  motant  folia  arbores ; 

illic  tc  positum  sacra  premet  quics ; 
ncc  tern's  reduccm  conspicict  tua  ; 
devinctumque  tenebit 
cheu  pcrpctuus  sopor  ! 


JOCELYN  JOHNSTON. 


EUAN  KATA  KARON  OAOKTAI. 

quam  sit  vita  tibi  brevis,  heu  !  Narcisse,  dolcntes 
vidimus  :  hand  medium  sol  celcravit  itcr  ; 

nobiscum  maneas  paulum,  dum  sole  cadcntc 
vesper  adcst ;  citius  labitur  alma  dies. 

pracfatiquc  dcos  comitcs  nos  ibimus  ambo 
mortis  itcr  ;  vitac  nam  brevis  hora  datur. 


G.  J.  SMYLY. 
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3Leartne  Uerses. 

I  am  fain  of  the  flavour  of  strawberry  jam, 

And  the  tea-table  look'd  very  nice  ; 
But  a  little  spoon  said,  "  Let  me  stand  on  my  head, 

And  I  '11  give  you  a  piece  of  advice. 

"  I  am  silvery  moony,  and  sillily  spoony 

On  newly-made  raspberry  jam  ; 
A  willow-wood  plate  is  a  fraud  you  should  hate, 

Especially  cover'd  with  ham. 

"  O  give  me  a  cup  of  Bohemian  bohea, 
On  whose  creamified  breast  I  may  sink, 

And  a  trayful  of  noise  and  the  ladylike  poise 
Of  fingers  that  flirt  on  the  brink." 

0  jiggery  diddle,  O  spoonie-cum-fiddle  ! 
Deliciously  smart  young  spoon  ! 

1  am  ready  to  swear  that  your  mother  's  aware 
That  the  cow  jump'd  over  the  moon. 


tit 

GIBBON. 

The  hero  of  this  memorable  contest,  which  might  be  dignified 
in  degenerate  days  by  the  imposing  title  of  a  State  Trial, 
was  regarded  by  his  enemies  as  the  unscrupulous  leader  of  a 
nefarious  conspiracy,  while  his  friends  and  followers  exalted 
him  as  the  noble  champion  of  an  oppressed  nation  against 
the  discipline  or  cruelty  of  a  rigorous  Teutonic  Government. 
He  was  the  illustrious  president  of  a  great  national  con- 
federacy, which  hoped  to  achieve  the  romantic  design  of 
banishing  those  odious  restraints  of  law  and  order  that  seem 
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incompatible  with  the  free  instincts  of  a  generous  people  ; 
and  he  aspired  to  establish  a  popular  and  homely  rule  in  an 
island  which  had  languished  for  so  many  centuries  under  the 
civilized  and  irksome  tyranny  of  robust  Saxon  lords.  The 
liberal  donations  of  those  friendly  Hibernians  who  adorned 
or  infested  with  their  superfluous  presence  the  cities  of  the 
American  republic,  replenished  the  insatiable  coffers  of  a 
national  league,  and  maintained  an  association,  which,  if  it 
had  depended  solely  on  the  meagre  resources  of  a  poor  and 
idle  peasantry,  would  have  too  probably  been  doomed  to  an 
inglorious  career  of  innocence  and  uselessness.  With  the 
pecuniary  supplies,  which  were  borne  swiftly  and  regularly 
across  the  patient  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  the  patriots  who 
had  unreservedly  devoted  their  lives  to  the  assiduous  service 
of  a  forlorn  people,  were  enabled  to  stimulate  the  slothful  to 
action,  and  compel  the  cowardly  to  obedience ;  while  they 
could  obtain  that  ample  measure  of  comfort  or  even  luxury, 
which  their  unselfish  labours  seemed  to  demand,  and  their 
own  slender  fortunes  could  hardly  afford.  In  the  pleasant 
hostelries  of  London,  or  on  the  corrupt  boulevards  of  Paris, 
they  could  consult  together  on  the  vital  interests  of  their 
ill-used  countrymen,  and  weep  tears  of  unaffected  sympathy 
for  the  real  or  fictitious  sufferings  of  some  evicted  husband- 
man ;  they  could  nerve  themselves  to  issue  stern  and  neces- 
sary mandates  for  the  punishment  of  an  honest  or  misguided 
tenant  who  had  weakly  consented  to  satisfy  the  moderate 
demands  of  an  unjust  and  hateful  landlord  ;  and  they  could 
doom  to  isolation  and  ruin  a  tradesman  base  enough  to  deal 
with  the  wretches  who  had  incurred  their  displeasure,  or  a 
servant  vile  enough  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  a  proscribed 
person.  Nor  was  the  boundless  activity  of  this  organization 
content  with  such  partial  and  inefficient  measures ;  the  deadly 
balls  of  rifles  struck  terror  and  dismay  into  the  hearts  of 
enemies  or  recreants  ;  and  the  meanest  labourer  in  the  land, 
as  well  as  the  haughtiest  noble,  might  tremble  at  the  relent- 
less execution  of  the  decrees  of  a  wise  and  powerful  con- 
federacy. 
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The  inveterate  malignity  of  fortune,  or  the  insidious  calum- 
nies of  a  foe,  implicated  the  august  president  in  transactions, 
which  the  indiscriminating  judgment  of  clumsy  Saxon  mo- 
rality regards  as  odious  crimes,  but  which  the  subtler  intellect 
and  more  dexterous  rhetoric  of  a  Celt  can  interpret  or  de- 
scribe as  unavoidable  and  deplorable  incidents  in  the 
course  of  political  warfare.  Following  the  safe  dictates  of 
fear  or  prudence,  some  of  the  most  responsible  officials  of 
the  national  association  had  abandoned  even  the  congenial 
atmosphere  of  the  dissolute  capital  of  France,  and  spread  the 
sails  of  flight  for  the  hospitable  shores  of  America;  and  popular 
fame,  confirmed  by  the  more  trustworthy  evidence  of  written 
documents,  attributed  to  these  patriots  the  ambiguous  glory 
of  having  prompted  or  guided  the  execution  of  a  certain  act, 
which  the  pen  of  the  most  lenient  historian  may  perhaps 
hesitate  to  describe  by  another  name  than  assassination. 
The  question,  for  whose  decision  a  commission  of  learned 
and  impartial  judges  was  appointed  by  the  imperial  senate, 
was  whether  the  president  of  the  confederacy  knew  or  ap- 
proved of  all  the  diverse  acts  and  plans  of  that  enterprising 
society  which  he  was  vulgarly  supposed  to  direct;  and  the 
character  of  an  illustrious  and  perhaps  sensitive  politician  was 
exposed  by  the  malice  of  a  daily  journal  to  the  inquisitive 
curiosity  of  a  carping  public,  and  possibly  to  the  unsparing 
derision  or  contempt  of  triumphant  and  merciless  adver- 
saries. 


lEnbot. 


O  Lady  sweet  beyond  the  sea, 

May-lilies  glimmer  through  the  glades, 

Here  have  I  cull'd  a  few  for  thee 
From  Raindene's  most  sequester'd  shades  ; 

Accept  their  sylvan  blithe  bouquet, 

May-lily  blooming  far  away. 

Alas,  they  droop,  their  scent  is  gone, 
I  see  them  faint  and  come  to  naught ; 

Yet  have  I  trust  that,  breathed  upon 
By  thee,  they  shall  again  be  fraught 

With  all  what  balm  of  cool  white  bells 

Hangs  dewy  in  their  native  dells. 


IOO 

O  could  I  garland  into  verse 

The  subtle  sweetness  of  the  spring, 

That  here  in  Raindene  ministers 
New  joyous  life  to  everything, 

Then,  maiden,  might  I  bind  for  thee 

A  rhyme-wreath  not  unworthily. 

0  could  I  emulate  the  falls 

Of  nightingale's  high  melody, 
That  charm  these  woods  at  intervals, 

Then  might  my  singing  solace  thee  ; 
But  my  lay  being  as  it  is, 

1  prithee  count  it  not  amiss. 

A  vagrant  perfume,  loosely  blown, 
From  modest  blossoms  overseas, 

By  valley  pathways  overgrown 

With  tangled  flowers  and  thick  trees 

A  dying  echo,  changed  and  weird, 

Of  the  clear  pipe  of  singing  bird. 

A  choking  cry  of  deep  delight 
At  Nature's  lonely  loveliness  ; 

A  childish  babble,  wilder'd  quite 

In  green — beyond  a  fairy's  guess  ; — • 

O  maid,  from  far  I  thus  present, 

Though  better  were  dumb  wonderment. 

Rude  though  the  rustic  tokens  be, 

Yet  I  would  have  thee  love  them  well, 

For  their  wild  hope  to  bring  to  thee 
A  mystic  boon  unspeakable  : — 

The  matchless  trance  of  May-time  bliss 

In  Raindene's  range  of  coppices. 


W.  WlLKINS. 
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(After  GAUTIER.) 

A  child,  perchance,  who  finds  a  tiny  grain, 
Charm 'd  by  its  brilliance,  in  his  idle  hours, 

Will  plant  it  in  a  vase  of  porcelain, 

Deck'd  with  blue  dragons  and  fantastic  flowers. 

He  goes.     In  stretches  sinuous  the  root 
Shoots  up  and  burgeons  as  a  tiny  tree  ; 

Lo,  far  and  wide  and  deep  its  fibres  shoot, 
Until  it  bursts  the  vessel,  and  is  free. 

The  child  returns.     The  great  plant  wields  elate 
Green  poniards  o'er  the  ruins  it  hath  made. 

When  he  would  pluck,  the  stem  is  obstinate, 
And  bleeding  fingers  rue  the  pointed  blade. 

Thus  in  my  heart  when  love  took  root,  at  first 
Methought  'twas  nothing  but  a  flower  of  spring  ; 

And  'tis  a  bitter  aloe,  which  hath  burst 

The  porcelain  with  the  wondrous  pencilling. 

THOMAS  E.  WEBB. 


SAINOMENA. 


vvv  /J,oi  Movo~a  <yd\rjv  ^opjjuyyi  re  Oeirjv. 
oO'  e\i%  nd\a  Oovpos  virep  dpbvov  O\TO 
VWV  eyeXacrcre  l$a 
a>9  (j)id\r)  y'  o/3e\t 


J   B.  BURY 
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Song  of  tfje  Cabaltcrs. 

Ho!  fill  me  a  flagon  as  deep  as  you  please; 

Ho!  pledge  me  the  health  we  all  quaff  on  our  knees; 

And  the  knave  who  refuses  to  drink  till  he  fall, 

Why,  the  hangman  shall  crop  him,  ears,  lovelocks,  and  all. 

Then  a  halter  we  '11  string, 

And  the  rebels  shall  swing, 
For  the  gallants  of  England  are  up  for  the  king. 

Ho!  fling  me  my  beaver,  and  toss  me  the  glove, 
That  but  yesterday  clung  to  the  hand  of  my  love  ; 
To  be  bound  on  my  crest,  to  be  borne  in  the  van, 
And  the  rebel  that  reaps  it  must  fight  like  a  man. 

For  the  sabre  shall  swing, 

And  the  head-pieces  ring, 
When  the  gallants  of  England  are  up  for  the  king ! 

WHYTE  MELVILLE. 


£  Hittle  Ilia*. 

There  once  was  a  lady  of  Troy, 
Whom  sev'ral  small  flies  did  annoy : 
Some  she  kill'd  with  a  thump, 
Some  she  drown'd  at  the  pump, 
And  some  she  took  with  her  to  Troy. 


EDWARD  LEAR. 
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ZKOAION. 


6  Be  p,r)  6e\wv  icai 
/ceip6[j,€vo<; 


OVK  avd^Ofiev  aprdvas,  eraipoi, 

€%dpolo-i  popov  Kpc^aarov  ;  €?  yap 
rov  dycav  vTrep  rov 

7T40-T09 


otcre  Sevpo  tcvvfjv,  \6(j>q)  8'  evecrrat, 
l?,  ^di^ov  epam'So?  (f>opr)/j,a" 
roSe  8'  a6\ov  ov^apdfjbevo^ 
OVK  aiSpis  fJ>d)(r)<i  ri?  fJ*a  AC  e<rcr€Tat. 


ecrrai  jap  a-repoTrr)    M 

7T/309  Be  ffeivo/Aevcov  itpavwv  dpayfj,bs 
ore  Trjv  VTrep  rov  /3acrtA,e&>9 
ecr^A.09  "Aprjs  %0ovb<;  Srjpiv  eiro 


J.  I.  BEARE. 


IAIA2  KAKON. 

Troada  ne  taceam  praestantem  Troasin  :  ilia 
forte  lacessita  heu  !  muscis  et  peste  minuta, 
ingestis  colaphis  harum  cere  comminuit  brum, 
has  autem  ad  puteum  raptas  absumpsit  in  undis, 
at  reliquas  reduces  cum  virgine  Troia  recepit. 

R.  Y.  TYRRELL. 
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[In  the  recent  re-working  of  the  refuse  from  the  silver 
mines  at  Laurium,  in  Attica,  there  sprang  up  a  small  blue 
flower  which  was  hitherto  unknown  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  whose  seeds  are  supposed  to  have  lain  dormant  for  two 
thousand  years.] 


Long  have  I  slept  in  Mother  Earth  ; 

How  long,  I  may  not  know. 
But  sure  this  seems  a  second  birth, 
A  fainter  life,  a  colder  mirth, 

Than  that  of  long  ago. 

My  sister-flowers  deem  me  strange, 

And  they  are  strange  to  me, 
And  everywhere  the  eye  may  range, 
There  seems  a  shadow  and  a  change 

Upon  the  land  and  sea. 

The  gods — ah  me  !     The  gods  are  dead, 

The  pleasant  gods  of  old  : 
The  nymph  is  from  the  forest  fled, 
The  satyr  seeks  no  more  his  bed 

Upon  the  grassy  wold. 

No  more  upon  the  silent  air 

Rings  out  the  Wine-god's  cry. 
No  Maenads,  with  their  white  arms  bare, 
With  flashing  eyes  and  floating  hair, 
Pass,  like  a  storm-wind,  by. 

No  more  towards  Sunium's  sacred  height 

The  galley  cleaves  the  brine. 
No  dusty  pilgrims,  robed  in  white, 
Climb  slowly  in  the  warm  sunlight 
Unto  Athena's  shrine. 


Abroad  no  sylvan  music  swells, 

As  in  the  olden  time. 
Only,  in  depths  of  olive  dells, 
Narcissus  shakes  his  golden  bells, 

And  rings  a  silent  chime. 

No  reveller  wreathes  his  perfumed  hair 
With  fresh-pluck'd  flowers  at  noon  : 

No  torches  thro'  the  midnight  flare, 

Or  shoot  their  crimson  sparks  in  air, 
Under  the  pale-faced  moon. 

The  men  have  faces  strange  and  wan, 

Like  dead  men  from  their  graves. 
The  colour  from  their  life  is  gone : 
They  put  the  garb  of  freemen  on 

Over  the  hearts  of  slaves. 

Their  hollow  eyes  with  joy  ne'er  gleam, 

Nor  brim  with  sorrow's  dew. 
The  very  words  they  murmur  seem 
To  me  an  echo  or  a  dream 

Of  those  that  once  I  knew. 

Ah  !  wherefore  was  I  born  again 

To  live  in  days  like  these  ? 
Better  in  dreamland  to  remain, 
And  people  still  this  Attic  plain 

With  god-like  memories. 

The  gold  is  melting  in  the  west : 

Low  breathes  the  dying  day. 
Thou,  Earth,  alone  canst  give  me  rest: 
O  take  me,  mother,  to  thy  breast, 

And  let  me  sleep  for  aye ! 

JOHN  P.  GANNON. 
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IF. 

(PART  n.,  ACT  v.,  SCENE  i.) 
SHALLOW — DAVY. 

SHAL.  Davy,  Davy,  Davy, — let  me  see,  Davy  ;  let  me  see  : — 
yea,  marry,  William  Cook,  bid  him  come  hither. — 
Sir  John,  you  shall  not  be  excused. 

DAVY.  Marry,  sir,  thus  ;  those  precepts  cannot  be  served  : 
and  again,  sir, — shall  we  sow  the  head-land  with 
wheat  ? 

SHAL.  With  red  wheat,  Davy.  But  for  William  cook  : — 
Are  there  no  young  pigeons  ? 

DAVY.  Yes,  sir. — Here  is  now  the  smith's  note,  for  shoeing, 
and  plough  irons. 

SHAL.  Let  it  be  cast  and  paid  :  Sir  John,  you  shall  not  be 
excused. 

DAVY.  Now,  sir,  a  new  link  to  the  bucket  must  needs  be 
had  : — And,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  stop  any  of 
William's  wages,  about  the  sack  he  lost  the  other 
day  at  Hinchley  fair  ? 

SHAL.  He  shall  answer  it  : — Some  pigeons,  Davy  ;  a  couple 
of  short-legged  hens  ;  a  joint  of  mutton  ;  and  any 
pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws,  tell  William  cook. 

DAVY.    Doth  the  man  of  war  stay  all  night,  sir  ? 

SHAL.  Yes,  Davy,  I  will  use  him  well  ;  a  friend  i'  the  court 
is  better  than  a  penny  in  purse.  Use  his  men  well, 
Davy  ;  for  they  are  arrant  knaves  and  wall  back- 
bite. 

DAVY.  No  worse  than  they  are  back-bitten,  sir,  for  they  have 
marvellous  foul  linen. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


TO/ 

ffiloriosus, 

PERIPHANES  :  SOSIA. 

PER.     heus,  ecquid   audis,   Sosia?  quid   erat,   malum,  quod 

vellem  ? 

etiam  :  cocum  hue  iube  ocius  venire  Congrionem. 
Thraso,  nulla  excusatio  valebit,  quor  abitas. 

So.       istos  reos,  quos  iusseras,  non  licitumst,  ere,  vadari  : 
voloque  scire  triticon  iubeas  nos  serere  clivom  ? 

PER.     iubeo  :  sed  rutilo.    Congrio — pullosne  habet  palumbes  ? 

So.       habet.     faber  ferrarius  rem  vult  sibi  solutam, 
pro  soleis  mulae  ferreis,  dentalibusque  aratri. 

PER.     solvatur  res  ferrario,  ratione  prius  putata. 

Thraso,  nulla  excusatio  valebit,  quor  abitas. 

So.       iam  situlae   emenda  ansa  est  nova  :  et   de   mercede 

Davo 

haben  in  animo  demere  pro  sacco  quern  reliquit 
mercatu,  ut  scis,  Corinthiq  ?    PER.     dispeream,  nisi  si 

dignust — 

palumbes,  curtarumque  par  gallinarum  :  assam  ovinam  : 
iam  parvolorum  quodlibet  genus  cupediorum  : 
die   Congrioni   haec   ponat.      So.     hie   bellator   nox 
manebit  ? 

PER.     manebit.    nempe  hunc  militem  lepide  curare  certumst: 
nam   amicum    apud   regem    mavolo   quam    nummos 

in  crumina. 

servos  quoque  tu  cura  bene  :  meri  sunt  verberones, 
et  vellicabunt  mordicus.  So.  pol  vellicantur  ipsi  : 
nam  mirum  quam  subuculas  habent  pediculosas. 

A.  PALMER. 
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.Sons  of  5Lobe  anti  Sratfj." 

Sweet  is  true  love,  tho'  given  in  vain,  in  vain  ; 
And  sweet  is  death,  who  puts  an  end  to  pain  : 
I  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  I. 

Love,  art  thou  sweet  ?  then  bitter  death  must  be  : 
Love,  thou  art  bitter  ;  sweet  is  death  to  me. 

0  Love,  if  death  be  sweeter,  let  me  die. 

Sweet  love,  that  seems  not  made  to  fade  away, 
Sweet  death,  that  seems  to  make  us  loveless  clay, 

1  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  I. 

I  fain  would  follow  love,  if  that  could  be  ; 
I  needs  must  follow  death,  who  calls  for  me  ; 
Call,  and  I  follow,  I  follow  !  let  me  die. 

TENNYSON. 


Eollere  snt  poncre  fruit  freta. 

They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  in 
great  waters, 

These  see  the  works  of  the  Lord  and  His  wonders  in  the 
deep. 

For  He  commandeth,  and  raiseth  the  stormy  wind,  which 
lifteth  up  the  waves  thereof. 

They  mount  up  to  the  heaven,  they  go  down  again  to  the 
depths  ;  their  soul  is  melted  because  of  trouble. 

They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and 
are  at  their  wits'  end. 

Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  He 
bringeth  them  out  of  their  distresses. 

He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves  thereof 
are  still. 

Then  are  they  glad  because  they  be  quiet  ;  so  He  bringeth 
them  unto  their  desired  haven. — PSALM  CVII.  23-30. 
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NTN  EFNQN  TON  EPOTA-  BAPTZ  0EOS. 

dSv<f  epw  ytteXeo?  irep  ecbv  /ieXeotcrt  Kal  d&vs* 
dSvs  $'  ai8a<f  ecrrlv  o  y'  erc\,e\ad(0v  fAe\e8(i>va<j' 

dSicov  Trorepo?  TIJVWV  ;  eya)  ov  rt  7'  t'cra/u. 
et  /ce  ry  7*  aSu?,  e/ow?,  /u-eXXet  fiapvs 


>tV  ep&)9,  €700  a  Odvarov  ^iXeoicra  Oavolrjv. 
8u9  epo)9,  /u,eX,Xet  7«p  avdt)\edpo<;  e^evai  diet* 
dSvs  6  y'  d\\aTTcov  a(f>i\ov  ftporbs  e9  KOVIV  ai'S 


Trore/309  Trjvwv  ;  ejot  ov  TI  7'  tcra/^t. 

erapov  TOV  epwrd  JACK,,  el  $e/u9  et?;, 
XX'  a/8a  crvveTrecrdai  dvaytcaldv  p,e  KaXevvri,' 
rjv,  eTTOpat,  KaXeovrt,  Oavelu  Be  fioi  e'ori  /iaA,'  aSu. 

J.  B.  BURY. 


NATBATHS  AEQ2. 

09  L>7pa  7rA,et  Ke\.evda  vav^aTt] 
/u.:crat9  $'  6fJ,i\wv  e//.7ro\a  ySiov  poai?, 
rovry  Spaiceiv  evecm  rapya  TOV  6eov 
ocr'  ev  (3v6di(Ti  TTOVTLOIS  epyd^eTat 
davpaa-rd.     iceivov  pev  yap  e'/c  7rpocrTa7//.ar6§ 
opcope  Tu^co9,  wcr^',  6V  e'cm,  KVfJ,ara 
[Aereaipa  dpaxr/ceiv  avSpdaw  8'  69  ovpavov 
dpOeiaiv,  au#t9  S'  €9  ftvQov  <f)opovfAevoi<t, 
6  Ovfjibs  evSov,  TOV  TdXaiTcwpelv  VTTO, 
T€Ti]K€v.     a>cr7fepel  8e  (j,e6vovTa<;  7r\dvrj 
<rr/3o/3o9  T'  e/Aaptyev  ovTt  TWV  fypevwv  ert 
ecr&)  yey&Tas.     oS  S'  eVeu^oyrat  ^ew, 
tt7rop&)9  e^6i/T£9,  evdvs  eK  tca/ccov  a^ivi 
TrapecrTt'  TOV  ^ei^wva  yap 


ra 
yeyrjOev,  ov  rroOoixn  o}  ov  Trpocrcu  \L^TIV. 

JOHN   BULMER. 
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,  tjje  Ejirant. 

(From  HEINE.) 

How  canst  thou  sleep  so  calmly  ? 

Beware,  I  am  living  still ! 
The  old  rage  comes  upon  me, 

And  bursts  the  yoke  from  my  will. 

Know'st  thou  the  good  old  ballad  : 
How  that  dead  lover  brave 

Came  once  to  his  love  at  midnight, 
And  haled  her  to  his  grave  ? 

Trust  me,  thou  sweetest  wonder, 
Thou  fairest  of  things  to  see, 

I  live,  and  am  tenfold  stronger 
Than  all  the  dead  can  be. 


J.   TODHUNTER. 


Darfomtem. 

CREDO. 

What  is  life  ?     An  endless  strife. 
'Tis  a  battle  to  the  knife, 
Of  the  strong  against  the  weak, 
Peace  on  earth  we  vainly  seek  : 
Of  things  that  walk,  fly,  swim,  or  crawl, 
Goes  the  weakest  to  the  wall. 
Eat  I  you,  or  eat  you  me, 
Brief  is  still  the  victory. 
With  the  noblest  hopes  we  cherish, 
When  a  stronger  comes,  we  perish. 

DOXOLOGY. 

Wisdom,  thou  thyself  acquittest, 
Through  survival  of  the  fittest ! 

J.  TODHUNTER. 


Ill 

transatlantic  .Sonnets, 

ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 

The  morning  breaks  upon  the  grassy  sea, 
The  fringe  of  flying  night  speeds  swiftly  by, 
The  sun  bursts  golden  on  the  purple  sky, 

The  night-winds  sink  to  rest  all  silently  ; 

Far  o'er  the  westward  plain,  unfenced  and  free, 

The  fresh  morn  spreads  her  radiance  calm  and  bright, 
Where  the  sparse  homestead  smiles  beneath  her  light, 

And  roaming  kine  graze  pastures  to  the  knee. 

Come  forth,  O  youth,  and  quaff  upon  these  plains 
Wine-draughts  of  sparkling  air,  like  that  they  drank 
On  Asian  uplands,  ere  the  weary  clank 

Of  the  dull  workshop  forged  them  endless  chains. 

Here  earth  is  young,  and  freedom  treads  the  soil, 

Come  forth,  O  weary  with  the  old-world  toil. 


IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

The  world  is  hush'd  to  peace,  and  calm  repose 
Rests  on  the  glorious  scene  ;  great  Nature  speaks 
In  very  silence  from  these  mighty  peaks, 

Whose  summits  rise  amid  eternal  snows ; 

Each  fleecy  cloud  in  sunlit  aether  throws 

Soft,  shadowy  rays  like  darken'd  beams  below 
To  where  the  mountain-mantling  forests  grow, 

Whose  dark  recesses  but  the  congar  knows. 

Above,  the  clear  peaks  in  the  azure  stand 

In  sharp-cut  outline,  as  the  mighty  hand 

Of  Time  long  since  hath  hewn  them,  and  the  rock 

Shows  where  it  rent  beneath  the  earthquake  shock 

Now  slumbering  silent  with  the  silent  wind  ; 

Sweet  calm  of  Nature  !  calm  the  storm-toss'd  mind. 


ISAAC  ASHE. 
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Conolmuts. 

My  name  is  Caius  Marcius,  who  hath  done 

To  thee  particularly,  and  to  all  the  Volsces, 

Great  hurt  and  mischief :  thereto  witness  may 

My  surname,  Coriolanus  ;  the  painful  service, 

The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 

Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 

But  with  that  surname  ;  a  good  memory, 

And  witness  of  the  malice  and  displeasure 

Which  thou  shouldst  bear  me ;  only  that  name  remains ; 

The  cruelty  and  envy  of  the  people, 

Permitted  by  our  dastard  nobles,  who 

Have  all  forsook  me,  hath  devour'd  the  rest ; 

And  suffer'd  me  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 

Whoop'd  out  of  Rome.     Now,  this  extremity 

Hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth  ;  not  out  of  hope, 

Mistake  me  not,  to  save  my  life  ;  for  if 

I  had  fear'd  death,  of  all  men  i'  the  world 

I  would  have  Voided  thee  ;  but  in  mere  spite 

To  be  full  quit  of  these  my  banishers. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


Jfnhtrmamr, 

Let  all  folk  remember 

The  fifth  of  November, 
When  with  bay 'net,  and  powder,  and  shot, 

Came  General  Liprandi 

'Gainst  John,  Pat,  and  Sandy, 
And  a  jolly  good  hiding  he  got ! 

Punch. 


SIAEI  TIKTEIX  TBPI2. 

Kop.     7)v  Map/cios  fJbOi  rouvo/ji' ,  o?  Spdcras 

Trdvras  [lev  darovs,  etc  8e  rwv  fjud\icnd  ere, 
7rd/A7ro\\a  Brj  KOI  Betvd-  ravra 

GOV  (frpOVpiOV  ytiOl  TOVVOfJb' 

IJ,6')(6wv  'yap  ovv  \vjrrjpd  KLV&VVOL  r'  a/cpoi, 

teal  fyoivia  a-Ta\dy/j,a0' ,  d-^vdrj 

•jrpo  Svcr-^apicrTOv,  TOVVO^  co? 

<f>epei,  Ka\ov  Sr)  ^vr]\ia  KOI 

KOTOV  re  tcaxOpas  r)v  xpew 

\onrbv  roS',  ovSev  a\\o.     Brjfiov  jap 

uySpt?  re  raXX'  eSatyav,  d-^rv^oi  Be  8^ 

rerpetyav,  wv  /*e  TrpovSwfcev  rt?  ov  ; 

'  efalvro  ^  eKKetcrjpv-^Oai  /So^ 
Sov\Q)V     dvajKr)  8'  ovv  fj,e  crrjv  e(j>  ecrrlav 
r)&  rf/cvy',  OVK  av^ovvra,  jj,rj  -fyevcrdfjs,  ftlov 
(roxreiv  TO  Kardavelv  yap  ec  ^  ecr^ev  ^>o/3o?, 
<re  8r)  /LtaXtcrr'  av,  ei  TIV',  e^ecrr 
KOTM  fiev  ovv,  a>?  avriricrco/Aecrd 
TOU?  fj?  €K/3a\6vTa<t,  Sevpo  trot 

W.  J.  M.  STARKIE. 


Jgtttcbtntum, 

en  dies  semper  canendus  !     signa  Graecus*  intulit : 
Marsis  Appulis  Sabinis  quod  habet  acceptum  refert. 

T.  MAGUIRE. 

*  L.  was  a  Greek. 

H 


EIS  HPAKAEITOX. 
etTre  Tt9,  'flpa/cXetre,  rebv  popov,  e?  Se  fie  Sdtcpv 


rj\iov  ev  Xeo-^T;  KaTe$v<ra/j.ev,  aXXa  (TV  fiev  irov, 

%eiv}  'AXucapvacrev,  Terpdirakat  cnroSi'ij. 
at  5e  reat  %<aov(nv  drjSoves,  rjcnv  6  Trdvrcov 
OVK  eVt  %etpa  /SaXet. 

CALLIMACHUS. 

Hag  of  3Lobe. 
I. 

June  was  not  over, 

Though  past  the  full, 
And  the  best  of  her  roses 
Had  yet  to  blow, 
When  a  man  I  know 
(But  shall  not  discover 

Since  ears  are  dull, 
And  time  discloses) 

Turn'd  him,  and  said  with  a  true  man's  air, 
Half-sighing  a  smile  in  a  yawn  as  'twere, 
"  If  I  tire  of  your  June,  will  she  greatly  care  ?" 

II. 

Well,  dear,  indoors  with  you  ! 

True  !  serene  deadness 
Tries  a  man's  temper. 
What  's  in  the  blossom 
June  wears  on  her  bosom  ? 
Can  it  clear  scores  with  you  ? 

Sweetness  and  redness, 
Eadem  semper  ! 

Go,  let  me  care  for  it  greatly  or  slightly  ! 
If  June  mend  her  bower  now,  your  hand  left  unsightly 
By  plucking  the  roses  —  my  June  will  do  rightly. 


Co  Jperacliius  of 

"  Dead  long  ago,"  some  casual  stranger  said  ; 

And  my  tears  started  when  I  thought  how  oft 

In  pleasant  chat  on  summer  evening  soft, 
We  twain  had  seen  the  lingering  sun  to  bed. 

Thy  bones  are  dust ;  but  still  thy  songs  remain  ; 

On  those  lark-notes  Death  lays  his  hand  in  vain. 


&not!jer  flEag  of 

(On  reading  "  Another  Way  of  Love  " — A  transcript.} 

I. 

Sultry  December 

With  steaming  rain 
Was  drenching  her  roses 
That  passim  blew, 
When  a  man  I  knew, 
But  do  not  remember 

(I  won't  be  plain  : 
The  true  Bard  poses), 
Taking  a  volume  of  poems  up, 
And  pausing,  as  'twere  'twixt  the  lip  and  the  cup, 
Said,  If  this  is  a  riddle,  I  give  it  up. 

II. 

What 's  all  this  "  June  "  about, 

June  and  her  bosom, 
As  thorny  with  prickles 

As  the  Flight  of  the  Duchess  ? 
I  know  just  as  much  as 
The  man  in  the  moon  about 

What  mean  the  blossom 
And  masstime  and  trickles. 
So  the  man  thinks,  in  the  midst  of  his  curses, 
Of  things  once  described  as  the  rudders  of  verses, 
Wherewith  certain  poets  still  pilot  their  courses. 


III. 

And  after,  for  pastime, 
If  June  be  refulgent 
With  flowers  in  completeness, 
All  petals,  no  prickles, 
Delicious  as  trickles 
Of  wine  pour'd  at  masstime, 
And  choose  one  indulgent 
To  redness  and  sweetness  ; 
Or,  if  with  experience  of  man  and  of  spider, 
June  use  my  June-lightning,  the  best  insect-ridder, 
And  stop  the  fresh  film-work — why,  June  will  consider. 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 


gte  lef^te  j 

Letzte  Hose,  die  mich  schmtickte, 
Fahre  wohl,  dein  Amt  ist  aus. 

Ach  auch  dich,  die  mich  entziickte, 
Schleppt  ein  Andrer  nun  nach  Haus. 

Selten  hat  an  solchen  Paares 
Anblick  sich  ein  Aug  erquickt. 

Feinster  Winter-Buckskin  war  es, 
Gross  carrirt,  und  nie  geflickt ! 

Mit  Gesang  und  vollen  Flaschen 
Griisst  ich  einst  in  dir  die  Welt ; 

Zum  Hausschliissel  in  der  Taschen 
Klang  noch  froh  das  baare  Geld. 


III. 

And  then,  if  for  triumph 

A  rhyme  be  too  khalepont 
It  is  not  surprising 
(In  one  who  hales  sperm-oil 
To  jingle  with  turmoil) 
To  find  that  with  hi  humph 
The  Poet  can  gallop  on  ; 
And  the  thought  keeps  arising, 
That  if,  with  experience  of  June  and  her  lover, 
Art  use  her  art-rhymes  for  the  passions  that  move  her, 
And  stop  Introspection — why,  Art  may  recover. 

R.  Y.  TYRRELL. 


Siubeni's  last  Jfaufodl  ia  fns  § 

Farewell,  breeches,  once  my  fancy, 
Now  at  length  your  turn  is  come  ; 

Last,  not  least,  of  all  my  wardrobe, 
Some  one  else  must  take  you  home. 

Seldom  such  a  garment,  matchless, 
Pleased  its  wearer's  eye  so  much ; 

Best  of  doeskin,  chic  and  patchless, 
Bold  in  check,  and  soft  to  touch ! 

Oft  I  'd  go,  with  song  and  bumper, 
Clad  in  thee,  some  rout  to  join, 

With  the  latch-key  in  my  pocket, 
Chinking  loose  amongst  my  coin. 


Aber  langst  kam  das  Verhangniss, 

Die  Sechsbatzner  zogen  fort, 
Und  das  Bruckenthor-Gefangniss 

1st  ein  dunkler  stiller  Ort 

Langst  entschvvand,  was  sonst  versetzlich, 
Frack  und  Rock  und  Mantels  Pracht ; 

Nun  auch  du  !  es  ist  entsetzlich  ! 
Letzte  Hose,  gute  Nacht ! 

Tag  der  PrUfung,  o  wie  banglich 

Schlagt  mein  Herz  und  fiihlt  es  hell : 

Alles  Irdische  ist  verganglich, 

Und  das  Pfandrecht  schreitet  schnell ! 

Nirgend  winkt  uns  ein  Erloser, 

Letzte  Hose,  es  muss  sein  ! 
Elkan  Levi,  dunkler  boser 

Trodler,  nimm  sie !  sie  sei  dein  ! 

Stiefelfuchs,  du  alter  treuer, 

Komm  und  stiitz  mein  Dulderhaupt ! 
Noch  ein  einzger  Schoppen  Neuer 

Sei  dem  Trauernden  erlaubt. 

Dann  will  ich  zu  Bett  mich  legen 

Und  nicht  aufstehn,  wenn's  auch  klopft, 

Bis  ein  schwerer  goldner  Regen 

Unverhofft  durch's  Dach  mir  tropft 

Zeuch  denn  hin,  die  ich  bev/eine, 
Griiss  den  Rock  und's  Camisol ! 

Weh  !  schon  friert's  mich  an  die  Beine  ; 
Letzte  Hose,  fahre  wohl ! 


SCHEFFEL. 


Comes  at  last  misfortune  o'er  me, 
Marks  and  thalers  fled  apace  ; 

Naught  but  debtor's  darksome  prison 
Looming  now  before  my  face  ! 

All  is  pawn'd  ;  the  cloak  went  soonest, 
Coat  follow'd  suit,  and  vest  so  white  ; 

Now  you  too — oh  horrid  notion  ! — 
Breeches  dear,  a  last  good-night ! 

Day  of  trial,  well  thou  teachest 
Sadly  thus  the  ancient  saw — 

"  All  below 's  a  fleeting  shadow," 
Fix'd  alone  is  mortgage-law. 

Nowhere  can  I  see  redemption, 
Pair  of  breeches,  we  must  part ; 

Elkan  Levi,  dark-skinn'd  scoundrel, 
Take  them,  take  them,  to  thy  mart ! 

Faithful  gyp,  you  trusty  fellow, 
Come,  support  my  aching  brow  ; 

One  jug  more,  Guinness  or  Allsopp, 
To  this  mourning  heart  allow ! 

Then  I  will  to  bed  betake  me, 

Not  to  stir,  whoever  calls, 
Till  some  lucky  golden  shower 

On  my  lonely  trestle  falls. 

Haste  away  then,  breeches  mourned, 
Greetings  to  past  garments  tell — 

Oh,  how  cold  !  my  legs  are  freezing  ; 
Last  old  breeches,  now  farewell ! 


A.  M.  SELSS. 


I2O 


Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day  ? 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate  : 
Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May, 
And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date. 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines, 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd  ; 
And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines, 
By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  course,  untrimm'd. 
But  Thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade, 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  ovvest : 
Nor  shall  death  brag  thou  wanderest  in  his  shade, 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest : 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see, 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


©iti 

When  Adam  dolve  and  Eva  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? 


Strange! 

There  was  an  old  woman,  and  what  do  you  think  ? 
She  lived  upon  nothing  but  victuals  and  drink  ; 
Victuals  and  drink  were  the  chief  of  her  diet, 
And  yet  that  old  woman  could  never  keep  quiet. 

OLD  RHYME. 
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APHAKTHP  AIAHS  OTK  EHI  XEIPA  BAAEI. 

numquid  es  aestivae  bene  componenda  diei  ? 

temperie,  mea  lux,  splendidiore  nites  : 
saepe  quatit  vernas  Boreae  vis  aspera  gemmas, 

aestatique  brevem  fata  dedere  moram  ; 
est  ubi  sol  nimio  splendore  per  aethera  fulget, 

auratumque  iubar  nubila  saepe  tegunt ; 
vertitur  in  peius  mox  quidquid  amabile  ridet, 

natura  aut  subita  sorte  iubente  vices  : 
tu  tamen  aeterna  florens  aestate  virebis, 

nee  cedent  veneres  quod  placuitve  decus  ; 
non  fera  iactabit  te  Mors  errare  per  umbras, 

versibus  aeternis  tempus  in  omne  viges. 
dum  spirare  queunt  homines,  lucemque  tueri, 

hoc  vivit  carmen  teque  perire  vetat. 

JOCELYN  JOHNSTON. 


Nobtlttas  sola  t&t  atpe  untca  fotrtus. 

Deucalion  palam,  fusum  cum  Pyrrha  movebat, 
quis  tibi  turn  cerdo  Cecropidesve  fuit  ? 

JOHN  P.  GANNON. 


Sonberlmr ! 

Es  war  eine  Alte,  und  was  mag  euch  diinken  ? 
Die  lebte  von  nichts  als  von  Essen  und  Trinken. 
Ja,  Essen  und  Trinken,  das  nahrt'  sie  zumeist, 
Und  doch  war  die  Alte  nie  ruhig  im  Geist. 

GEORGE  WILKINS. 
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3fn  tije  Cljamfar  of  JBeatfj* 

To-day  I  see  thee  lying  still  and  cold  : 

To-morrow  thou  wilt  rest  within  the  grave, 
And  I,  alas !  am  powerless  to  save, 

Though  grief  in  one  short  week  has  made  me  old, 

I,  who  in  years  am  not  yet  ten  twice  told. 

One  boon,  one  boon  alone,  my  heart  would  crave, 
To  sleep  with  thee  in  yonder  silent  grave  : 

But  ah !  between  us  Death's  vast  gates  are  roll'd — 

The  days  will  still  go  on,  the  sun  will  shine, 

And  I  must  live,  though  all  for  me  be  dark  ; 
And  none  will  care  that  thus  in  grief  I  pine. 

The  storm  has  burst,  wreck'd  is  my  fragile  bark ; 

But  tears  are  vain,  and  words  are  little  worth  ; 

And  what  is  death  but  brighter,  holier  birth  ? 

r. 


We  sat  together  on  the  shore, 

And  saw  the  ships  sail  out  to  sea, 

And  slowly  sink  to  Evermore — 

And  fleets  of  clouds  pass'd  grand  and  free 

Till  they  were  lost  to  her  and  me. 

We  sat  and  watch'd  an  airy  flight 
Of  gannets  fleck  the  central  blue, 

Until  they  task'd  the  straining  sight, 
And  into  motes  of  distance  grew — 

Then  faintly  faded  from  the  view. 
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I  said,  They  pass  :  the  clouds  fleet  on  : 
Full  sail  to  Thule  go  the  ships  : 

To  Ewigheit  the  birds  are  gone : 
Each  in  that  orb  of  purple  dips — 

To  dust  fond  love  and  loving  lips. 

One  only  thing  is  fix'd  :  while  I 
Am  clasping  you  in  loving  might, 

A  moment  all  in  sea  and  sky 

Must  stay  upon  relentless  flight — 

Give  all  for  this  to  Ewigheit. 


FREEMAN  WILLS. 


jfrom  Jristopfcaftes*  "  tfloufos,"  275. 

Shining  children  of  the  Ocean, 

Rise,  your  dewy  pathway  winging, 
From  your  Sire's  deep  murmuring  bosom, 

Spray-drops  from  your  tresses  flinging. 
Nestle  where  the  pine-trees'  plumage 

Crests  the  heavenward  springing  mountains, 
Looking  over  sea-dash'd  beacons, 

Golden  cornlands,  dancing  fountains, 
Listening  as  the  holy  rivers 

Murmur  forth  a  solemn  story 
To  the  hoarse  sea,  while  from  heaven 

Looks  the  Sun's  unwearying  glory. 
Casting  off  your  misty  shrouds, 
Rise,  ye  fair  immortal  clouds. 

E   R.  WADE. 
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Hecetpt  for  f&omceopatfjtc  Soup. 

Take  a  robin's  leg 

(Mind,  the  drumstick  merely), 
Put  it  in  a  tub 

Fill'd  with  water  nearly. 

Set  it  out  of  doors, 

In  a  place  that's  shady  ; 
Let  it  stand  a  week 

(Three  days  if  for  a  lady). 

Drop  a  spoonful  of  it 

In  a  five-pail  kettle, 
Which  may  be  made  of  tin 

Or  any  baser  metal. 

Fill  the  kettle  up, 

Set  it  on  a-boiling  ; 
Strain  the  liquor  well, 

To  prevent  it  oiling. 

One  atom  add  of  salt, 

For  the  thickening  one  rice  kernel, 
And  use  to  light  the  fire 

"  The  Homoeopathic  Journal." 

When  the  broth  is  made, 

Nothing  can  excel  it ; 
Then  three  times  a  day 

Let  the  patient  smell  it. 

If  he  chance  to  die, 

Say,  'twas  Nature  did  it : 
If  he  chance  to  live, 

Give  the  soup  the  credit. 

BOOK  OF  HUMOROUS  POETRY 
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Corpus  Suns. 

(CATIUS  LOQUITUR.) 

si  vis  iure  frui  lauto,  ficedula  cruris 

praebeat  os  ;  prosunt  cetera  membra  minus  ; 
ollaque  grandis,  aquae  tantum  non  plena,  paretur. 

in  lymphis  membrum  mergere  oportet  avis, 
inde  tibi  olla  ferenda  foras  ;  prudensque  cavebis 

ut  Phoebi  radios  umbra  benigna  fuget. 
stet  sine  securus,  dum  lux  octava  monebit ; 

turn  funde — at  quarto,  femina,  funde  die — 
in  labrum,  modios  quod  possit  quinque  tenere, 

tot  guttas,  unum  quot  cochleare  capit, — 
at  labrum  stanno  splendens  aliove  metallo 

quovis,  sit  vilis  dummodo  lamna,  para, 
igne  super  pones  vas  quum  compleris  aquarum, 

ut  vi  Vulcani  ferveat  unda  tibi. 
per  maculas  cribri  lympham  mox  funde,  cremoris 

ne  pingues  spumas  colligat  aequor  aquae, 
inde  salis  micam  ;  hue  unam  addere  oportet  oryzae 

particulam,  densus  fiat  ut  iste  liquor. 
Hippocratis  chartis  flamma  est  adolenda  culinae  ; 

non  procedet  opus  quolibet  igne  tibi. 
ius  tibi  iam  coctum  princeps,  superabit  honore 

omnia,  et  assurgent  cetera  iura  tuo. 
si  languens  quaeris  medicamina  fortia  debes 

ius  ter  odorari  nobile  quoque  die. 
rite  quibus  factis,  si  tu  decedis,  acerbae 

Parca  tibi  mortis  caussa  maligna  fuit. 
sin  vivis  sospes  nobis  sanusque  superstes, 

imputet  officium  ius  sine  iure.     vale. 

J.  B.  BURY. 
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&cquam  J&emcnto, 

Fail  not  to  own  an  even-balanced  mind 
When  times  are  hardest,  as  when  Fortune's  kind, 
And  overweening  raptures  fly, 

For,  Dellius,  'tis  certain  that  thou  must  die. 

To  mourn  through  all  thy  days  may  be  thy  lot ; 
Or,  stretch'd  at  ease  in  some  lone  grassy  spot, 
The  livelong  holidays  to  cheer 

With  Falernian,  hidden  for  many  a  year. 

Where  towering  pine-trees,  and  where  poplars  white, 
Their  boughs  in  hospitable  shade  unite, 
And  where,  along  its  winding  course, 
The  rivulet  rushes  with  labouring  force  ; 

'Tis  here,  with  wines  and  unguents,  to  dispose 
Too  short-lived  blossoms  of  the  lovely  rose, 
While  youth  and  fortune  favour  thee, 

And  the  fateful  threads  of  the  sisters  three. 

Thy  mansion,  with  its  wealth  of  glade  and  wood, 
Thy  villa,  laved  by  yellow  Tiber's  flood, 
All  must  be  left,  and  to  thine  heir 

Thy  riches,  piled  high  with  incessant  care. 

Or  rich,  who  boasts  from  'Inachus  descent ; 
Or  base-born  beggar,  whose  long  hours  are  spent 
In  houseless  want ;  each  is  decreed 
A  victim  to  death's  unrelenting  greed. 

All  are  driven  onward  to  the  selfsame  fate ; 
For  all  the  urn  is  shaken  ;  soon  or  late 
Our  lot  is  cast,  of  endless  gloom — 

The  ferryman's  bark,  and  an  exile's  doom. 

DODGSON  H.  MADDEN. 
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iLearme  Ferses. 

AT  CURFEW. 

"  I  am  certain  your  parents  are  ugly  and  fat," 

The  cow  most  obligingly  said  ; 
"  I  'd  be  awfully  sorry  to  lend  you  my  hat, 

For  I  'm  sure  that  you  'd  wear  it  in  bed." 

"  It  is  sad  to  consider  the  end  of  the  world," 

The  turkey  was  heard  to  remark  ; 
"  My  grandfather's  wife  was  afraid  of  her  life 

If  they  left  her  alone  in  the  dark." 

"  Just  give  me  a  light,"  said  the  dog  to  the  cat, 

Producing  a  case  of  cigars. 
"  Oh,  is  that  what  you  're  at  ?  Were  I  you,"  said  the  cat, 

"  I  'd  prefer  that  request  to  the — stars." 

The  wheelbarrow  wrapt  himself  up  for  the  night, 

And  observed  to  the  horse,  who  was  old, 
"  A  bottle  of  fiz,  if  you  boil  it  aright, 
"  Is  a  very  good  thing  for  a  cold." 

"  Oh,  hush-a-by,  Babel !  Oh,  candy  and  sable !" 

Said  the  spider,  tortouching  his  legs. 
"Just  lie  down  and  rest  in  the  coachy  mare's  nest, 

And  dream  about  turkey-cocks'  eggs." 

• 

Z 


Sijort  (JHssag  in  Uisctplesfjip. 

ARI  STOTLE. 


OF  SMOKING. 


Smoking,  like  other  acts,  includes  a  subject  and  an  object. 
And   the   subject   is  simple,  but   the   object   is   ambiguous, 
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namely,  the  pipe  and  the  smoke.  Now,  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  object  vTroKeipevov  and  the  object  ov  evefca.  The 
latter  is  not  only  that  a  pipe  may  be  smoked,  but  also  that  a 
pipe  may  be  smoked  well,  that  is,  with  happiness  to  the 
smoker  (for  it  is  clear  that  some  permanent  good  is  the  end 
of  all  action  :  now  smoking  is  an  action  ;  and  this  is  ambi- 
guous, for  a  pipe  is  not  only  a  property,  or  instrument  of  action, 
but  also  an  instrument  of  production,  for  it  sometimes  produces 
something  beyond  the  act,  namely,  a  headache)  ;  but  the  uses 
of  a  pipe  overlap,  and  it  is  possible  to  smoke  a  pipe  well,  so  that 
the  tobacco  may  be  quite  consumed,  but  yet  it  may  be  too 
hot  for  the  smoker,  or  the  pipe  may  be  burned,  in  which  case 
it  will  no  longer  be  a  pipe,  except  homonymously,  for  it  is  the 
function  of  a  thing  which  makes  it  what  it  is.  But  the  object 
of  smoking  is  in  one  sense  the  pipe,  so  it  is  absurd  that  the 
object  of  smoking  in  another  sense  should  destroy  it.  Let  us, 
then,  revert  to  the  pipe  as  the  object  vTroKeipevov.  Now,  in 
this  sense  it  has  two  uses,  one  as  an  instrument  of  smoking, 
and  one  as  an  article  of  exchange.  For  it  is  possible  that  a 
man  may  have  too  many  pipes  and  too  little  beer ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  he  may  have  too  much  beer  and  two  few 
pipes  (for  there  is  a  mean  between  blue  ribbonism  and  beeri- 
ness  ;  but  for  this  state  there  is  no  name).  Yet  it  is  plain 
that  the  Art  of  exchanging  pipes  for  beer  is  not  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Art  of  Finance,  for  this  would  lead  to  infinity ; 
for  then  there  should  be  an  Art  of  exchanging  books  for  beer, 
both  one's  o.wn  books  and  the  books  of  others,  and  the  Art 
of  exchanging  silk  umbrellas  for  cotton  ones,  and  divers 
others.  But  these  are  of  a  more  popular  disquisition,  and  be- 
long generally  to  the  discussion  of  the  art  called  the  Hypothe- 
cative  Art  by  Zaleucus  of  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians,  but 
Epimenides,  the  Cretan,  called  it  the  Art  of  Popping  ;  which 
some  make  a  department  of  the  Art  of  Acquisition,  but  others 
of  the  Art  of  Unnatural  Finance.  But  this  belongs  to  an  ex- 
oteric inquiry. 

R.  Y.  TYRRELL. 


t 

'  »^ 


Sing,  sing 

A  song  for  the  spring, 
Lasses  and  lads  in  a  jolly  ring  ! 
Sing  a  round, 
Let  joy  expound 
All  his  heart  in  golden  sound  ! 

Merry,  merry,  this  morn  of  May, 
When  lovers  true  keep  holiday  ! 

Foot  it  quick 
O'er  the  daisies  thick, 
Jack,  Jill,  Robin,  and  Moll,  and  Dick, 
Here  and  there, 
Till  dull  Care 
Go  hang  himself  in  sheer  despair  ! 

Merry,  merry,  this  morn  of  May, 
When  lovers  true  keep  holiday  ! 

},    TODHUNTER. 
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Song. 

Behind  a  line  of  lilac, 

And  a  deep  sweetwilliam  row, 
Beneath  her  bower  window, 

A  million  lilies  grow  ; 
Set  thick  as  autumn  stubbles, 
They  never  dream  of  troubles, 
But  their  jets  of  pearly  bubbles 

Into  the  air  they  blow. 

When  smiles  of  summer  dally 
With  the  chilly  tears  of  spring, 

Her  lilies  of  the  valley 
Lift  purest  blossoming  ; 

In  moonlight  of  the  May  time 

They  have  their  glimmering  gay  time  ; 

The  fairies  there  make  playtime, 
And  dewy  diamonds  bring. 

While  she  lies  mute  in  slumber, 

Lapt  in  her  lily  bed, 
The  cool  sweet  perfume  round  her 

In  deluge  night-long  shed  ; 
Her  cheek  the  lilac  blossom, 
The  lily  her  white  bosom, 
And  on  her  lips  half-parted, 

The  wild  sweetwilliam's  red. 


W.  WlLKINS. 


&  JHtser. 

Avaro  sick  is  seen  to  shiver, 

Some  presage  dread  his  soul  engrossing; 
Is  it  of  the  Infernal  River  ? 

No — but  the  obolus  for  crossing  ! 

J.  S.  DRENNAN. 
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ts  JEortal  Coil 

Still  Sin  and  Pain  and  Death.     The  world  moves  fast, 

Change  follows  change  through  all  the  hurrying  years, 

Leaving  no  time  for  laughter  or  for  tears. 

If  with  the  eager  crowd  our  lot  be  cast, 

We  must  press  onward,  letting  go  the  past, 

Renounce  old  loves,  old  creeds,  old  hopes,  old  fears, 

Till  nought  of  old  in  all  the  new  appears. 

But  Sin  and  Pain  and  Death,  these  still  must  last  — 

Lo  !  Sin  comes  stealthily  like  flakes  of  snow, 

Seeming  all  beautiful  till  we're  undone; 

And  Pain  is  weary  wand'ring  to  and  fro, 

An  endless  anguish  till  Life's  race  is  run. 

Still  as  of  old,  "  The  writing  on  the  wall," 

And  Death's  dark  shadow  brooding  over  all. 

r. 


<&s  Itnjt  tier  Ijeissc  &ommer. 

(From  HEINE.) 

The  sunny  summer  his  hot  kiss 

Upon  thy  cheeks  hath  set ; 
The  winter,  wan  and  passionless, 

In  thy  heart  lingers  yet. 

One  day  a  change  will  come  to  thee, 

Beloved  as  thou  art, 
The  winter  on  thy  cheeks  will  be 

The  summer  in  thy  heart. 

ARTHUR  MEREDITH. 
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velox  amoenum  saepe  Lucretilem 
mutat  Lycaeo  Faurius  et  igneam 
defendit  aestatem  capellis 

usque  meis  pluviosque  ventos, 
impune  totum  per  nemus  arbutos 
quaerunt  latentes  et  thyma  deviae 
olentis  uxores  mariti 

nee  virides  metuunt  colubras 
nee  martiales  haeduleae  lupos, 
utcumque  dulci,  Tyndari,  fistula 
valles  et  Usticae  cubantis 

levia  personuere  saxa. 
di  me  tuentur,  dis  pietas  mea 
et  Musa  cordi  est.     hie  tibi  copia 
manabit  ad  plenum  benigno 

ruris  honorum  opulenta  cornu. 
hie  in  reducta  valle  Caniculae 
vitabis  aestus,  et  fide  Teia 
dices  laborantes  in  uno 

Penelopen  vitreamque  Circen  ; 
hie  innocentis  pocula  Lesbii 
duces  sub  umbra,  nee  Semeleius 
cum  Marte  confundet  Thyoneus 
proelia  nee  metues  protervum 
suspecta  Cyrum,  ne  male  dispari 
incontinentes  iniciat  manus 
et  scindat  haerentem  coronam 
crinibus  immeritamque  vestem. 


HORACE  (ODES,  i.  17). 
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K01TOOS  A-TEAIO?. 


«o£!<£o<?  AvKaiov 
Q  Ilav  dpeiftei  TOV  Ka\6v,  o><?  depow? 
TO  Kavp  aptffov  rat? 

alev  efiait  vorepov?  T*  a^ 
KpVTrrrjV  a.6  wot,  rrjv  fc6/j,apov  7r\dvp 
&JTOVO-'  av*  aXtro?  teal  OVJAOV  a 
TcwSpo?  SucrooSou?  at  yvvaiK€<t, 

ovS"  e^ta? 
oi>S'  ovv  'Apeiovs  at  ^t/*apoi  \VKOV  <;, 
CVT'  av  y\VK€lai<;,  TvvSapi, 
Gvpvyfyv  OvariKijif  <j}dpayye$ 

Kal  a-K07re\ot  KrvTrewat 
craoi  ft'  6  Sai/jL 

teal  //,oO<7\     a\i<;  evO 
'  av  evSwpov  Kfpws  (rot 
d<ypov6/j,ci)v  yepdtov  aatrov. 
cvd*  ev  ftadeia  /cotXaSt  TOV  KVVO<{ 
tcavfj,"1  egaXvgeir  ev0'  oirl  Tqia 

t?  Troda)  ravrw  irovovaas 
\iirapdv  re 


ilv&ov  cr/cta?  eX^et?  ^e/^eX^to?  8' 
ov  eirjKepa  Sfjpiv  Svwvevs 

V  >>/.<  \C>JV>  > 

afApvy    Apei'  <rv  o  er  of 

fltf  7TCD?  V7T07TT&)  KvpOS  0  OV(7KO\O<i 


crT€(f)o<f  pr)%g  'irl  tcpivri 
T'  a/teynTrrw. 

JOHN  FLETCHER  DAVIES. 


xeifievov  i/MaTiov  T'  a 
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Ittng  Henrg  IF* 
(PART  n.,  ACT  v.,  SCENE  v.) 

KING.  I  know  thee  not,  old  man  :  fall  to  thy  prayers  ; 
How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool,  a  jester  ! 
I  have  long  dream'd  of  such  a  kind  of  man, 
So  surfeit-sxvell'd,  so  old,  and  so  profane  ; 
But,  being  awake,  I  do  despise  my  dream. 
Make  less  thy  body  hence,  and  more  thy  grace  ; 
Leave  gormandizing  ;  know,  the  grave  doth  gape 
For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men  : — 
Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-born  jest  ; 
Presume  not,  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was  ; 
For  Heaven  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive, 
That  I  have  turn'd  away  my  former  self ; 
So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company. 
When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been 
Approach  me  ;  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  wast 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots  ; 
Till  then,  I  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  death, — 
As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  misleaders, 
Not  to  come  near  our  person  by  ten  mile. 
For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you, 
That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil : 
And,  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves, 
We  will,  according  to  your  strength  and  qualities, 
Give  you  advancement. 

SHAKSPEARE. 


JJtancis  ©rafce. 

Where  Drake  first  found,  there  last  he  lost  his  name ; 
And  for  a  tomb  left  nothing  but  his  fame : 
His  body's  buried  under  some  great  wave : 
The  sea,  that  was  his  glory,  is  his  grave. 

PRINCE'S  Worthies  of  Devon. 
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j&iles  ffiloriosus. 
ALEXANDER. 

non  equidem,  senex,  te  novi :  satiust  venerari  Jovem  ; 

heu  !  capilli  cani  scurrae  balatroni  quam  nil  decent ! 

hominem  talem  videor  saepe  mi  vidisse  in  somnio, 

sic  sagina  ventriosum,  sic  senem,  sic  improbum  ; 

sed  pudet  experrectum  tale  somniasse  somnium. 

quin  tu  corpus  crassum  minuis  ;  plus  virtutis  tibi  para : 

helluari  desine  :  hiscit  Orcus,  si  nescis,  tibi, 

ter  tanto  maiore  hiatu  quam  aliis  hiscit  hominibus. 

aufer  mi  cavilla  quaeso  respondere  ludicra, 

nee  me  quod  fui  ante  idem  nunc  esse  tu  animum  induxeris. 

nam  mihi  hoc  superi  sunt  testes,  hoc  homines  adeo  scient, 

illi  me  mihi  priori  nuntiasse  repudium  ; 

eadem  illis  qui  me  solebant  comitari  dicam  vale. 

cum  tibi  perhibebor  esse  talis  qualis  antidhac, 

igitur  demum  conveni  me  :  faxo  potieris  loco 

noto,  turn  fies  luxuriae  magister  et  promus  meae ; 

sed  prius  tibi  constabit  capitali  periculo, 

ceteris  ut  sum  minatus  malesuadis  gerronibus, 

si  adbitatis  ad  me  propius  decimo  miliario. 

vobis  victus  ut  suppeditet  mittam  paulum  praesidi, 

ne  facinora  prava  forte  suadeat  penuria, 

et  prout  ad  me  deferetur  vos  ad  frugem  corrigi, 

munera  addam  pro  cuiusque  viribus,  virtutibus. 

A.  PALMER. 


9AAAZSIA  EPFA  MEMHAEN. 

Hvda  ApdicovTL  K\eov<j  apx?]  yei>eT\  evda 
fj,vi]fj,ei6v  6'  6  povov  fj,vtj/J,ocrvvr]v 
ev  ov  ry/A/3o9  KaraicpvTrret,, 
\alr/j,d  re  vvv  tcevOos,  irpoerOe  8e  Kv^o<t  erjv. 

WILLIAM  RIDGEWAY. 
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©tie  if*  a  £igfjtmgarle. 

My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 

My  sense,  as  tho'  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk, 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 
One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sunk  : 
'Tis  not  thro'  envy  of  thy  happy  lot, 
But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness, 

That-  thou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees, 
In  some  melodious  plot 

Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 
Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 

O  for  a  draught  of  vintage,  that  hath  been- 

Cool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth, 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country-green, 

Dance,  and  Proven9al  song,  and  sun-burnt  mirth ! 
O  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  south, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 

With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim 
And  purple-stained  mouth  ; 

That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen, 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim. 

J.  KEATS. 


BOT2TPO*HAOX. 

There  was  an  old  man  who  said,  "  How 
Shall  I  flee  from  the  terrible  cow  ? 

I  will  sit  on  this  stile 

And  continue  to  smile, 
Which  may  soften  the  heart  of  the  cow." 


EDWARD  LEAR 
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$ocula  SLetjjaeos  twcentta  Somnos. 

mens  stupet  aegra :  meos  subrepens  torpor  in  artus 
manat,  ut  infuso  venis  humore  cicutaey 
aut,  post  Massica  ducta  soporiferumve  papaver, 
intima  mersurus  Lethaeo  corda  liquore. 
at  non  invidiae  tua  sors  obnoxia  nostrae, 
fortunate  :  nimis  tecum  felice  videmur 
felices,  quia  tu,  Dryadis  levis  ales  ad  instar, 
inter  fagineos,  tot  amoena  vireta,  susurros, 
carminis  aestivi  memor  innumerasque  per  umbras 
otia  agis  secura,  canorus  gutture  pleno, 
o  quis  me  gelidis  Auctumni  fetibus  alta 
olim  defossa  penitus  tellure  repostis 
proluet,  in  mentem  revocent  qui  compita  pagi 
Chloridaque  et  Salios  et  festos  carmine  soles  ? 
quis  puer  ad  cyathos  Austrum  referetque  tepores 
egelidos  veramque  ruboribus  Hippocrenen 
suffusam  ?     plenum,  par  gemmae,  bulla  per  aurum 
plurima  fracta  tremat,  nictantis  imagine  Bacchi, 
os  cui  purpureum.     fallente  ita  tramite  visam 
uvidus  umbrosos  saltus,  oblivia  rerum. 

HUGO  H.  JOHNSON. 


METIS 

(j,v0ov  aeiBe,  6ed,  /iot  a/juv/jLova  roto 

09  Sei<7a9  TTOT'  eetTre  TT/JO?  ov  fjt.e<ya\rJTOpa  Qvpov. 

"  7TW5  K€v  vTT€K7rpo(f)vjco  SvcrTrjvos  (j-fjiep8d\.etjv  ftovv  / 

ro(f>p  €<y<a  (UfJUHrlrj?  eiri  ij^evo^,  a\\orpioicriv 

^etXetrt  /AeiSioow,  fMevea)  76  Sta/ATre/oe?  avrov, 

ocf)pa  /2oo?  0e\ga)  /ce  a-tSijpeov  eV  (f>peal  Qvpov." 

J.  B.  BURY. 
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Efje 

Ferishtah  smiled  :  "  I,  poet  and  something  more" — 

Premise  the  sage— merest  hedge-schoolmaster — 

Grew  his  own  style  though,  forced  i'  the  hot-bed,  eh! 

Heat's  your  true  motive,  care  not  for  the  source — 

Weeping  (his  wont),  verse  mouth'd,  had  paused  abrupt. 

Whereat  some  fool — the  ass's  jaw,  which  late 

Drove  through  the  surreptitious  apple,  perk'd 

To  scoff  his  betters  :  "  Explicate,  Sir  Sage, 

Your  verse — '  mix'd  nothings,  clouds  of  fuzz,'  says  one, 

'  No  Kosmos,  chaos  rather' — verse  which  helps, 

No  less,  man's  life,  probes  sense,  I  grant,  to  heal, 

How  comes  it  halting,  knotted,  gnarl'd,  confess'd 

Confusion  of  rough-strung  parentheses  ? 

Were  not  the  higher  art  to  triumph  down 

Just  such  obstructions,  give  us  (Samson  you), 

As  says  the  Jews'  book,  sweetness  from  the  strong. 

Rut  case.     Our  Indian  doctor — whirl'd  in  silk, 

Four  horses— proffers  universal  cure  ; 

'  Your  mark  's  a  tonic,'  quotha,  '  steel 's  the  tip' 

Obtruding  what  ?— A  shovelful  of  nails  ? 

Or,  for  a  bolus,  say,  a  cannon  ball  ? 

Nowise,  I  promise  you  ;  ensuring  what 

Prompt  answer  ?     '  Peptics  that  endure,  survive 

Cast-iron,  were  they  better'd  by  any  leech  ?' 

Put  case  once  more,  sir.     You  have  nuts  to  give  ; 

What !  for  the  kernel  ?  or  to  test  the  teeth, 

Strengthen  the  cheek's  strap  ?     Crack  your  proper  jaw, 

But  do  your  guest  the  grace  of  leverage — 

Resistance  midmost — nut-crackers,  in  fine." 

Ferishtah  smiled  :  "  I,  poet  and  something  more, — 
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Witness  that  verse,  '  How  tvvinks  thine  eye,  my  Love  !' 

(You  know  it,  and  it  takes  you.     Well  !  should  take)  — 

In  morals  (mark  you)  easily  allow'd 

Judge,  jury,  advocate,  put  case  (conceive) 

Or  cases,  such  as  serve  ;  not  yours  i'  faith, 

My  John  a  Noakes  or  John  o'  Stiles.     For  why  ? 

A  rustic— call  him  Noodle — Cupid's  fist 

Thrust  full  i'  the  throat  of  him — no  word  will  come,- — 

Shuffling,  or  dangling  wi'  the  t'other  heel, 

Leers  ;  meanwhile,  Dulcinea  dusts  a  chair, 

Snickers,  the  huzzy,  sees  her  trick  will  bite. 

Down  plumps  Sir  Noodle — smother'd  expletives 

Attest  sense  outraged — fumbles,  finds,  you  ask  ? 

What  but  a  pin,  set  fast  i'  the  soft  of  him  ? 

'  Corker,'  you  call  it — crook'd  a'  purpose  too  ! 

But  I  (Gadzooks,  you  thought  you  had  me,  sir) 

Choose  chair  to  suit,  dust  it  myself  (believe!). 

No  cloud  to-day  on  neighbour  Hafiz'  brow  ; 

Full  sunshine  there  !     Well,  yesterday,  his  boy, 

With  hand — so  to  be  graphic — placed  athwart 

Just  where  gripes  thicken  most  i'  the  father's  husk, 

Shins  to  the  Hakim — asks  advice,  in  brief, 

What  does  Sir  Leech — you  Ve  mark'd  him,  hand  on  pen, 

Airing  his  Latin.    I£  for  recipe  ; 

Mag.  Sulph.,  four  ounces  ;  Glycyr.  (Ext.),  a  half ; 

Tinct.  Sennae,  two-an'-a-half ;   Tinct.  Card.  Co.,  ten 

(Drams,  mark  you,  these) ;     Inf.  Sennae  ad  a  store. 

M.  F.  M.  Sumat  cyathum,  and  the  rest. 

Home  scuttles,  lighter  by  a  few  dinars, 

Bearing  the  billet,  who  but  Hafiz  fits  ? 

Gripes  regnant  (tell  me)  what  does  Hafiz  pere? 

Fumble  and  focus  ?     Find  no  sense  in  it, 

Twirl'd  so  i'  the  fingers? — You  mistake  the  man. 

Off  scuds  our  youngster,  rather-hump'd  for  speed — 

To — what's  Parsi  for  Tothecaries'  Hall  ? 

Draught,  wax,  string,  paper,  so  much  (cash  !)     Our  friend 
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(Stark  nought  were  else  all  'pothecaries)  finds 

Prompt  action  in  a  phial.     Smiles  to-day. 

Nay  more,  this  billet — snug  in  's  Zendavest — 

Baffles  the  prying,  serves  another's  turn  ; 

Why  rouse  the  Hakim  when  a  neighbour  groans  ? 

Well,  revenons — twig  the  lingo,  French,  no  less  — 

Has  no  Ferishtah-Fame  Society, 

(My  'pothecaries)  grip  of  tooth  and  claw 

For  disentanglement  ?     My  craft  (perpend) 

Is  verse.     '  Fit  audience  let  me  find,  though  few,' 

Said  Milton,  so  do  I  say.    Great  wits  jump." 


C.  K.  POOLER. 


fronting 


In  dream  I  return'd  where  my  life  began  — 
The  fields  were  green  as  of  yore  — 

But  I  was  a  lonely  and  careworn  man  — 
My  place  it  knew  me  no  more. 

'Twas  twenty  years  since  I  last  stood  here, 
And  long  twenty  years  they  seem  ; 

For  father  and  mother  and  all  that  were  dear 
I  bitterly  wept  in  my  dream. 

The  phantoms  that  pass'd  I  eagerly  scann'd 

For  playmates  of  days  gone  by; 
The  boy  —  I  remember'd  the  touch  of  his  hand- 

The  liebchen  so  sweet  and  shy. 
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Sweet  was  her  kiss  as  the  woodbine  twines 

The  hedges  of  country  lanes, 
But  innocent,  too,  as  the  eglantines 

That  thorn  you  well  for  your  pains. 

'Tis  sad  in  our  youth  to  say  farewell — 

'Twere  sadder  to  meet  again ; 
And,  could  we  look  back  from  a  coming  day, 

Our  farewells  had  bitterer  pain. 

My  little  mates  were  all  bearded  men 
Who  work'd  and  toil'd  for  their  bread ; 

Not  one  in  the  village  who  knew  me  again — 
Their  fathers  and  mothers  were  dead. 

I  look'd  on  the  stream  that  ran  so  blue, 

And  the  wood  that  wavegl  so  green, 
And  every  stone  and  tree  that  I  knew, 

And  often  before  had  seen. 

The  mill  and  the  stepping-stones  were  there, 

And  the  mill-wheel  clack'd  away; 
The  miller's  son  at  the  door  stood  whece 

His  father  stood  yesterday. 

My  childhood's  world  was  all  the  same: 

In  the  people  all  was  change; 
I  felt  as  a  dead  man  would  who  came 

To  life,  and  found  everything  strange. 

The  friends  of  his  youth  he  had  left  in  the  grave, 

And  all  that  he  loved  were  in  clay; 
The  world  had  new  tenants ;  he  soon  would  crave 

To  return  to  the  dear  decay. 

FREEMAN  WILLS. 
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Yet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels  !  and  once  more, 

Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 

I  come  to  pluck  your  berries,  harsh  and  crude, 

And  with  forced  ringers  rude 

Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 

Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear, 

Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due  ; 

For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime, 

Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer : 

Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  ?     He  knew 

Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 

Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind 

Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well, 

That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring  ; 

Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 

Hence  with  denial  vain  and  coy  excuse, 

So  may  some  gentle  muse 

With  lucky  words  favour  my  destined  urn, 

And,  as  he  passes,  turn 

And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 


MILTON. 


qitisquts  -- 

<rrp.  Nvv  Srj  rlv  avri?,  &  8d<f>va<;  awrov,  rlv  8e,  Oa\\e 
fj,vp<riva<;  io8i/e<£eo<?,  avv  KKTCTM  veo6a\el, 
KapTTov  dwpov  €fj,7ra  ftarepos  w 
ep^of^at  rpvyav,  <7TU<^)Xot9  re 
paicras  (frddacrai,  OTrwpivov  Traz/TeXe?  ereo9 
a\Xa  yap  a  p  dvdytca  reOpov  (3iarcu  TOV  o>pav 


%vvov  6'  aXt/cta?  perpov  dre/ 

fj,va/j,'  aotSa?  tceXaSeeiv  rt?  AviciSa  K'  aTreliroi,  ; 

ev  y  dei&etv  irrrepiva-ai,  re  \dj3pov  Trvpyov  €7ri<rra0'  V/MVWV. 

dvricrrp.  d\\'  ov  0€^t<;  <yap  d\i 


iTre 

X 


Be  Xa'xelv  afroiva  rav  Xapirwv  rd  Sdicpr). 
cipher  S)V,  ^dto9  Kopat,  fieSoKrai 
tcpdvas  av  dvereiXaO'  asyvas  VTTO  KpoviSa  Bpovcov, 
b^vrepw  re  TrXa/crpw  fSpopiav  \vpav  <7oO<r^'  eyeipeiv. 


avrap  dircvyopiav 


ft>5  Tropo'ioV  dva/3d\\ojj,cu  Trdp^aaiv  tceveav     efJLol 

ovro)  fjucCkdaKo^xovwv  6  TreTrptu/Aevo? 

Ti^u,/3o<?  aivwv  re  TreSe^ot,  /cat  Trapiatv  rts  etTrot, 

'Xfilpe,  'xKaivav  (f)0ifj,ev<av  \evya\eav  vwr'  eTTieifAevos  Trep. 


R.  Y.  TYRRELL. 
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Avril,  1'honneur  et  des  bois 

Et  des  mois  : 
Avril,  la  douce  esperance 
Des  fruicts  qui,  sous  le  coton 

Du  bouton, 
Nourrissent  leur  jeune  enfance  ; 

Avril,  1'honneur  des  prez  verds, 

Jaunes,  pers, 

Qui  d'une  humeur  bigarree, 
Emaillent  de  mille  fleurs 

De  couleurs 
Leur  parure  diapree  ; 

Avril,  1'honneur  des  soupirs 

Des  zephyrs 

Qui,  sous  le  vent  de  leur  aele 
Dressent  encor,  es  forests, 

Des  doux  rets, 
Pour  ravir  Flora  la  belle  ; 

Avril,  c'est  ta  douce  main 

Qui,  du  sein 
De  la  nature,  desserre 
Une  moisson  de  senteurs 

Et  de  fleurs, 
Embasmant  1'air  et  la  terre  ; 

Avril,  1'honneur  verdissant, 

Florissant 

Sur  les  tresses  blondelettes 
De  ma  dame,  et  de  son  sein 

Tousjours  plein 
De  mille  et  mille  fleurettes  ; 
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fftensts  Uenerts. 

mensis  gloria  mensium, 
Aprilis,  nemorum  pulcer  honor,  venis, 

idem  spes  bona  fructuum 
quos  nutrix  teneros  clusa  calyx  fovet. 


larga  tu  varias  manu 
pratorum  faciem  mille  coloribus  : 

flavis,  puniceis,  nigris 
tu  ridens  decoras  floribus  omnia. 


Aprilis,  zephyri  leves 
te  spirant,  volucri  pandere  qui  solent 

ala  dulcia  retia, 
Floram  in  saltibus  ut  corripiant  deam. 


Aprilis  generose,  tu 
naturae  gremium  solvis  et  eripis 

flores  ;  fragrat  odoribus 
gratis  aura  gravis,  terraque  suave  olet. 


Aprilis,' viride  o  decus, 
flavam  caesariem  tu  decoras  meae 

Florae,  cui  nitidum  sinum 
florum  plena  beat  copia  suavium. 
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Avril,  la  grace,  et  le  ris 

De  Cypris, 

Le  flair  et  la  douce  haleine  ; 
Avril,  le  parfum  des  dieux, 

Qui,  des  cieux, 
Sentent  1'odeur  de  la  plaine  ; 

C'est  toy,  courtois  et  gentil, 

Qui  d'exil 

Retires  ces  passageres, 
Ces  arondelles  qui  vont, 

Et  qui  sont 
Du  printemps  les  messageres. 

REMY  BELLEAU. 


Eije  &ea  Ijatf)  its  Pearls. 
(From  HEINE.) 

The  sea  hath  its  pearls, 
The  heaven  hath  its  stars, 
But  my  heart,  my  heart, 
My  heart  hath  its  love. 

Great  are  the  sea  and  the  heaven, 
Yet  greater  is  my  heart, 
And  fairer  than  pearls  and  stars 
Flashes  and  beams  my  love. 

Thou  little  youthful  maiden, 

Come  unto  my,  great  heart, 

My  heart,  and  the  sea,  and  the  heaven, 

Are  melting  away  with  love. 

LONGFELLOW, 
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in  labris  genitus  deae 
ridentis  Veneris  tu  sapis  halitum  ; 

arridetque  dels  odor 
camporum  superis  te  redolentium. 


tu  demum  revocas  vagas 
rite  hue  jam  reduces  blandus  hirundines, 

quarum  vox  bona  nuntiat 
"  optata  en  facies  veris  adest  novi." 


J.  B.  BURY. 


jjafcet  flemmas, 

pontus  habet  gemmas,  ornant  sua  sidera  caelum, 

sed  decus  est  nostri  pectoris  almus  amor ; 
est  pelagus  magnum,  sunt  magna  palatia  caeli, 

sed  magis  ampla  latent  pectore  regna  meo, 
omnibus  et  gemmis  fulgentior,  omnibus  astris 

splendidior  pura  luce  coruscat  amor, 
quae  tenera  flores,  dilecta  puellula,  vita, 

haec  pete  secure  pectora  corde:  veni. 
sicut  amat  pontus  gemmas,  ut  sidera  caelum, 

solvitur  et  magno  pcctus  amore  meum. 

GERALD  A.  EXIIAM. 
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1000  i3.C, 

What  is  life's  hidden  meaning,  O  our  Master, 

Who  seest  in  clear  light 
The  utmost  bounds  of  being  ?     Zoroaster 

Made  answer  : — In  the  night, 

Behind  the  purple,  hang  God's  silver  torches, 

Dim  types  of  One  more  high  ; 
The  red-tongued  flame  that  leaps,  and,  while  it  scorches, 

Cleanses  impurity ; 

Yea,  and  the  golden  star,  earth's  vivifier, 

The  king  who  rules  by  day  ; — 
These  are  faint  signs  and  symbols  of  a  higher, 

Serener  Light  than  they. 

We  know  Him  not ;  for  He  is  unbeholden 

Of  these  our  mortal  eyes  ; 
Let  it  suffice  us  that  one  ray  is  golden 

In  dark  immensities  : 

One  ray  in  darkness  only :  earth's  high  sages 

Have  striven  to  solve  in  vain 
The  eternal  secret  of  the  flying  ages, 

God's  sufferance  of  pain. 

For  Ahriman  has  mock'd  us  with  a  measure 

Of  vacant  yearning  years, 
Wherein  the  splendour  of  the  Iris  pleasure 

Outshines  not  rain  of  tears ! 

With  fiery  hands  that  grow  not  faint,  nor  languish, 

With  high  disdainful  mirth, 
He  weaves  a  crown  of  intellectual  anguish 

For  every  son  of  earth. 
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Yet  through  the  darkness,  with  divine  persistence, 

We  lift  our  blinded  eyes, 
Trusting  that  somewhere,  in  the  purple  distance 

Of  irresponsive  skies, 

God  is  unfolding  His  supreme  solution 

Of  all  life's  questioning, 
Sworn  to  procure  eternal  restitution, 

And  reign  for  ever  King. 

JOCELYN  JOHNSTON. 


Haus  of  EonuCat 

To  his  little  day's  last  waning 

Comes  poor  old  Tom  Hiddigeigei, 

And  he  thinks,  with  mild  complaining, 
How  his  life  must  shortly  fly  by. 

Fain  from  forth  his  stores  produce  he 
Would  his  wisdom's  rich  instruction, 

Whereon  many  a  future  pussy 

Might  find  foot-hold  in  life's  fluxion. 

Ah !  life's  road  is  kept  so  badly, — 
Such  rough  boulders  corrugate  it, — 

That  we  old  folks,  stumbling  sadly, 
Find  our  limbs  oft  dislocated. 

Life  !  alas  !  what  strifes  thou  fold.est ! 

Smit'st  how  oft  with  woundings  bootless  ! 
Many  a  Tom-cat,  blackest,  boldest, 

Has  met  death,  yet  all  was  fruitless. 
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But  what  use  are  these  old  bothers  ? 

Hark  !  the  young  folk  laughing,  playing 
Greater  pranks  than  e'en  their  fathers  ! 

Wisdom  only  comes  by  paying. 

Vain  is  still  the  lore  of  ages  ! 

Just  look  at  them,  folly-smitten  ! 
Hiddigeigei's  poem  sage  is 

Fated  to  be  left  unwritten. 


Arms  grow  weaker,  brow  more  hoary, 
Soon  my  life-thread  snaps  asunder ; 

On  the  field  of  all  my  glory 
Make  my  grave  the  barn-floor  yonder  ! 

I,  stout  champion,  was  no  truckler, — 
Met  the  hot  fray  face  to  face  ; 

Lay  me  there,  with  lance  and  buckler, 
As  the  last  of  all  my  race. 

As  the  last.     For  oh,  descendants 
Never  match  their  ancient  sires, — 

Dream  not  how  free  soul  could  then  dance 
Prim  they  are, — all  starch  and  wires. 

Starch'd  they  are,  and  oh,  how  prosy ! 

Flimsiest  webs  their  dolt-heads  fill. 
Scarce  one  here  and  there  still  shows,  he 

Sacred  keeps  his  grandsire's  will. 

But  long  ages  hence, — ensarked, 
When  I  've  long  in  coffin  lain, — 

Angry  caterwauls  your  market 
Nightly  shall  make  ring  again. 
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In  your  ears  my  ghost  shall  sound  it, 
— Hiddigeigei's  boding  cry  : — 

"  Fly  from  toils,  ye  fools  confounded  ! 
Of  abysmal  dulness,  fly  !  " 


The  time  is  long  past  before  man  with  dread 

Had  fill'd  the  world,  and  evil, 
When  beneath  the  Mammoth's  enormous  tread 

Groan'd  the  grey  world  primeval. 

In  vain  you  might  hunt  through  our  castle-park 

For  a  lion,  the  son  of  the  wild,  here  ; 
In  a  mightily  temperate  zone,  you  mark, 

We  live,  and  all 's  quite  mild  here. 

In  life  and  in  song  it  is  not  to  the  strong 

Nor  great  that  the  prizes  have  fallen  : 
And  the  world  grows  weak  as  it  spins  along, 

And  last  come  the  smallest  of  all  in. 

When  we  cats  have  been  silenced,  the  mice  will  sing, 
But  next  the  race,  too,  of  mouse  ends  : — 

Then  last,  won't  they  just  feast  like  anything, — 
The  Infusoria-thousands ! 

W.  FITZGERALD. 


Subenal  on  presidential  interference  in  tfje 

Erratg. 

annatis  obstat  casa  Candida  nautis. 

Juv.  s.  vi.  154. 
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iSallali  of  ©eati  3Latiie$, 

(FRANgois  VILLON,  1450.) 

Tell  me  now  in  what  hidden  way  is 

Lady  Flora,  the  lovely  Roman  ? 
Where 's  Hipparchia,  and  where  is  Thais, 

Neither  of  them  the  fairer  woman  ? 

Where  is  Echo,  beheld  of  no  man, 
Only  heard  on  river  and  mere, — 

She  whose  beauty  was  more  than  human  ? 
But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  ? 

Where 's  Heloise,  the  learn'd  nun, 
For  whose  sake  Abeillard,  I  ween, 

Lost  manhood  and  put  priesthood  on  ? 
(From  love  he  won  such  dule  and  teen  !) 
And  where,  I  pray  you,  is  the  queen 

Who  will'd  that  Buridan  should  steer, 

Sew'd  in  a  sack's  mouth,  down  the  Seine  ? 

But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  ? 

White  Queen  Blanche,  like  a  queen  of  lilies, 
With  a  voice  like  any  mermaiden, — 

Bertha  Broadfoot,  Beatrice,  Alice, 

And  Ermengarde,  the  lady  of  Maine, — 
And  that  good  Joan,  whom  Englishmen 

At  Rouen  doom'd  and  burn'd  her  there,— 
Mother  of  God,  where  are  they  then  ?  .  .  .  . 

But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  ? 

Nay,  never  ask  this  week,  fair  lord, 

Where  they  are  gone,  nor  yet  this  year, 

Save  with  thus  much  for  an  overword, — 
But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  ? 
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KAI  A03ANT'  AIIOKAINAI. 

evverre  vvv  TroOeovTL  TV  Moled  fj,ot  evveire  3>\<jDpav, 
a  Ka\d  a%  Pw/^a?  Tra  vvv  'ftOovos  eixra  XeXadev  ; 
Tra  Be  TTOX'  a  %apie<r(r'  ' iTTTrdp^ia,  Tra  TTOKCI  Qais, 
alv  pa  Ai}  ovB  erepa<?  erepa  ^apiecrrepa  rjev ; 
ira  B'  a  7'  OVK  evdoiaa  ftporwv  rw  e?  o/i/ia  TTOK'  'A^(o} 
a?  <f>wvav  a^ew  re  ra  pev/jiara  /ca^ee  Xi/zi/a, 
d/j,(3po<nov  Be  ol  elBos  erjv  f^aKapeaariv  opoiov  ; 

Tra  vvv  al  vKfrdSes  \d0oicri  TTO^'  at  7repv<riv  <ya ; 
ira  Be  teal  'AXioea'aa  yvvd  aofya,  a?  lorart 
K:\etvbs  dvrjp  '^4/3eXapSo?  6  Trdv  cro(f)b<?,  <u?  Xdfyo?  ecrriv, 
ipevs  ef  dvBpbs  <yevero  /crtXo?  a>A,eo-e  B'  d\Kav, 
Tracr^e  Be  TTOV  Si'  epwra  Kaic*  d\yea  Trao^e  B*  dvlas  ; 
Tra  7^9  %«  ^aciKtaa-a  K€\ev(rfj,aa-iv  a?  j(ake7rol<nv 
BwpiBdvas  a/ccov  ya  KvftepvaTas  TTOK'  ev  a 
fjirjp'ivOoicn  Bedels  Trora/iw  Kara  rbv  poov  e 

Trd  i^uy  at  vi(j)dBes  \ddoicri  7ro%'  al  Trepvaiv  ja  ; 
Tra  \evicd  AevKavOa  KpLvwv  eircvia  dvdcra-a, 
a/rrep  Ndids  w?  OTT'  etjxovee  Xeipioecra-a, 
a  6'  'E\eva  Kevpopfyos  'AXegia  d  re  Kopivva, 
%d  <yvvd  ' Epftiv<ydpSa  Moyvvrids  d  i^aKapln^, 
TJva  6'  d  K(opa  rdv  &vepe<?  o(  <ya  Bperdvvoi 
ev  Ta\drai<^  Oavdrw  <ya  KararyvovTes  irvpl  Kavaav  ; 
r)  rot  ejat  %arev(nv  eotKa,  /Lta  rdv  'AtypoBlrav, 

"  Tra  vvv  al  vi(f)dBe<;  \dOotai  7ro%}  al  Trepvaiv  <ya; 
fjir)  TV  ja  rdpepov,  w  (f>i\e  BeaTrora,  /ArjBe  TV  rare? 
eipeo  ira  vvv  al  TO  7rapo9  f\6ovo<^  e'lai 
a'i  ya  Ka\al,  fj,rj  Kal  VtXo7&)  TpoTrov  a>B}  ei 

Tra  vvv  al  vi<f)dBe<;  \ddoiai  TTO^'  at  Trepvcriv  ya  ; 

J.  B.  BURY. 
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translation. 

OEDIPUS  AT  COLONUS,  668,  SQQ. 
"  Conamur  tenues grandia" 

STR.  i.     To  the  land  for  steeds  renown'd, 
Stranger,  hast  thou  come, 
To  our  snowy  glistening  home  : 
Where  in  haunts  dark  ivy-crown'd 
Philomel,  the  plaintive  queen, 
Aye  her  sweet  lament  doth  pour, 
By  no  eye  profane  e'er  seen, 
Shelter'd  from  the  burning  hour 
And  the  lashing  tempest's  power  : 
Here  Dionysos  evermore 
Jocund  revels  on  the  green, 
Sporting  in  the  purple  shades 
With  Nysa's  nymphs  and  Woodland  maids. 

ANT.  i.     Here  beneath  the  tender  dew, 

Where  Kephisos'  wandering  streams 
Thread  the  land  with  winding  gleams 
All  the  broad  plain  straying  through, 
The  bright  narcissus  hangs  its  bells, 
And  the  crocus,  golden-eyed, 
In  the  deep  enshaded  dells, 
Blooms  in  never-fading  pride. 
Long  ago,  in  days  of  old, 
On  celestial  brows  they  shone, 
And  still  the  wondrous  tale  is  told, 
How  then  eternal  bloom  they  won. 
Hail  to  thee,  O  land  divine ! 
Dear  to  the  Sacred  Sisters  Nine. 
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Far  as  Aphrodite  loves 
O'er  all  the  world  to  wander  free, 
Faithful  to  thee  she  ever  proves, 
And  blithely  turns  her  golden  rein, 
Kolonos,  to  thy  shining  plain. 

STR.  2.     Here  doth  spring  a  wondrous  tree 
Surpassing  Asia's  marvels  rare, 
And  all  the  glories  of  the  Isle 
That  mighty  Pelops'  name  doth  wear  : 
A  plant  self-sown,  whose  branches  feel 
Nor  wasting  age  nor  foeman's  steel  ; 

But  ever,  ever,  green 

Our  olive-tree  is  seen. 
No  man  shall  e'er  with  impious  hand, 

In  fire  of  youth  or  frost  of  eld, 
Uproot  it  from  our  land, 

By  the  care  of  Zeus  upheld, 
While  great  Athene's  clear  blue  eye 
Watcheth  it  eternally. 

ANT.  2.     Last  to  Poseiddn  raise  the  strain, — 

Poseiddn,  shaker  of  the  earth — 
Who,  in  this  land  that  gave  us  birth, 

First  ruled  the  wild  steed  on  the  plain, 
Lord  of  our  sparkling  sea  ! 

Taught  by  him  we  boldly  leap 
Down  the  billow's  shining  steep, 

And  as  the  skilful  oar  we  ply, 
Before  us  as  we  fly 

With  hundred  twinkling  feet  the  Nereids  flee. 

E.  R.  WADE. 
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Jars  of  honey,  jars  of  jam, 
Jars  of  potted  beef  and  ham, 
Jars  of  every  kind  of  spice, 
Jars  of  everything  that's  nice. 
Would  that  all  the  jars  were  these 
That  occur  in  families  ! 


ANON. 


's  JMati. 
EDITED  BY  WALTER  LEAF,  LITT.  D. 

When  Keats,  from  far,  gazed  on  the  landscape  wide 
Of  Homer's  glory,  'twas  with  mist  o'ercast, 
For  even  Chapman's  verse,  a  fresh  strong  blast, 

Clear'd  not  the  haze  of  time  from  mountain  side. 

Still  gleams  lit  up  its  tall  peak's  tow'ring  pride  ; 
Awe-struck,  the  poet  strain'd  his  eagle  eye, 
Pierced  through  the  dimness,  saw  the  majesty; 

Yet  not  in  native  hues  the  scene  descried. 

We  nearer  view'd  it,  but  obscured  with  lore 
Of  guides  who  felt  not,  taught  not  how  to  feel. 

But  here  to  lofty  heights  he  scaled  before. 
A  friend  supports  us,  faithful  to  reveal 

The  mystery,  clear  seen,  and  loved  the  more. 
His  love  and  knowledge  others'  eyes  unseal. 

?.  SANDFORD. 
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&i  quiiws  ©lla  Eijgrstae  frrbetnt 

ollae  sint  mihi  mille  melle  plenae, 
scriblitis  mihi  crustulisque  mille, 
bubula  muriatica  redundent, 
pernaque,  atque  opobalsamis  quot  halant, 
et  quodcunque  bonum  sapit  gulosis. 
olla  ne  modo  ferveat  Thyestae. 

R.  Y.  TYRRELL. 


©raece. 


fJ,l>pO)V, 

,  7reraa-a)V(ov,  Kav  ri  TWV&  r/Siov  fj  — 
TrepippetTcocrav  dtfrdovia 
<f>op<H)V  9'  airaawv  eir^opa  7r\r)V 

R.  Y.  TYRRELL 


"&fce  atque  Fale/' 
j.  w.  s. 

Ere  the  sad  years  had  taken 

The  glory  of  youth, 
While  thy  soul  kept  its  beauty, 

Thy  spirit  its  truth, 
In  the  wild  wintry  weather 

Thou'rt  gone  to  the  tomb, 
Leaving  love  crown'd  with  sorrow, 

Our  summer  with  gloom. 

G.  A.  MAHON. 
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Apparition. 

(From  HEINE.) 

Still  is  the  night,  the  streets  never  waken, 
Here  dwelt  my  darling  in  days  of  yore  ; 

Long  since  hath  she  the  town  forsaken, 

But  there  stands  the  house  where  it  stood  before. 

And  there  stands  a  man,  aloft  starkly  staring, 
And  wrings  his  hands,  a  woe-begone  wretch  ; 

I  shudder,  seeing  that  face  despairing — 

The  moonlight  shows  me  my  own  pale  fetch. 

Thou  white-faced  fellow,  my  ghastly  double, 

Why  ap'st  thou  so  my  love's  despair, 
That  wrung,  nights  many,  my  heart  with  trouble, 

In  this  same  spot,  in  the  years  that  were  ? 

J.   TODHUNTER. 


lEpitap!)  on  a  remarfcaWg  neat  ©Iti 

Poor  tidy  Tabitha  !  how  must 
It  vex  you  to  be  turn'd  to  dust  ! 
Are  you  not  longing  in  your  tomb 
To  be  a  besom  or  a  broom  ? 


J.  S.  DRENNAN, 


jfrom  tjje  German. 


/j,d\a  ye  rot,  TO  /jLeyd\a<?  vye'tas 
aKopecrrov  reppa,  vocro?  yap  del 
yeircov  o/iorot^o?  epel&ei. 


.  AG 


Two  chambers  hath  the  heart : 

There  dwelling, 
Live  Joy  and  Pain  apart. 

Is  Joy  in  one  awake  ? 

Then  only 
Doth  Pain  his  slumber  take. 

Joy,  in  thine  hour,  refrain — 

Speak  softly, 
Lest  thou  awaken  Pain. 


T.  W.  ROLLESTON. 
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aLincjfjam,  in  "  &ofart  E 


"  If  I  be  dear  to  somebody  else, 
Somebody  else  may  have  much  to  fear." 

TENNYSON. 


We  named  him  with  honour  and  envy, 
That  night  in  the  College  square, 

As  he  pass'd  us  and  went  to  his  chamber, 
To  his  fire  and  easy-chair, 

And  we  never  guess'd  of  the  spectre 
That  came  to  his  elbow  there. 

In  a  splendour  of  maiden  raiment 
And  of  fairiest  flesh  and  blood, 

Under  gold-flowing  girlish  tresses, 
With  a  smile  by  his  side  she  stood, 

As  from  hour  to  hour  he  shifted 
His  remorseful  attitude. 

And  his  stricken  ears  heard  ever, 

Like  a  death-bell  that  mocks  and  gloats, 

The  innocent  song  and  prattle 
From  that  whitest  of  little  throats, 

And  her  madcap  raptures  of  laughter, 
And  free-flinging  fiddle-notes. 

Till  he  raised,  like  a  hurt  wild  creature, 
From  his  hand  his  tortured  head  ; 

"  O,  pray  God  she  shall  never  love  me," 
With  haggard  lips  he  said. 

Then  he  started  ;  and  moan'd  in  anguish, 
"  O  God,  that  I  were  dead  ! " 


i6S 

— And  we  named  him  with  honour  and  envy, 

As  so  famous,  and  great,  and  true, 
And  so  worthy  all  human  homage — 

Indeed  she  thought  so  too. 
But  he  saw  in  her  love  the  death-wound 

That  should  strike  her  through  and  through. 

W.  WlLKlNS. 


Efje  Fotce  of  tfje 

(From  HEINE.) 

Through  the  cleft  of  the  heights,  in  strange,  sad  wise, 

Journey 'd  a  warrior  brave  ; 
"  Go  I,"  he  cried,  "  to  my  lady's  eyes, 

Or  go  I  to  the  dark  grave  ?  " 

And  the  heights'  voice  answer  gave, 
"  To  the  dark  grave." 

He  sigh'd  full  sore,  and  hasten'd  on 

Upon  his  knightly  quest ; 
"  Go  I,"  he  cried,  "  to  the  grave  so  soon — 

Ah,  well,  in  the  grave  is  rest !  " 

And  the  voice  thereat  confess'd, 
"In  the  grave  is  rest." 

Down  the  cheek  of  the  warrior,  ruefully, 

One  salt,  hot  tear-drop  fell ; 
"In  the  grave  alone  is  rest  for  me, 

For  me  in  the  grave  'tis  well." 

And  the  voice  was  like  a  knell, 
"In  the  grave  'tis  well." 

A.  C.  MEREDITH. 
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(EratL 

There  rose  a  hill  that  none  but  man  could  climb, 
Scarr'd  with  a  hundred  wintry  watercourses — 
Storm  at  the  top,  and  when  we  gain'd  it,  storm 
Round  us  and  death  ;  for  every  moment  glanced 
His  silver  arms  and  gloom'd  :  so  quick  and  thick 
The  lightnings  here  and  there  to  left  and  right 
Struck,  till  the  dry  old  trunks  about  us,  dead, 
Yea,  rotten  with  a  hundred  years  of  death, 
Sprang  into  fire  :  and  at  the  base  we  found 
On  either  hand,  as  far  as  eye  could  see, 
A  great  black  swamp  and  of  an  evil  smell, 
Part  black,  part  whiten'd  with  the  bones  of  men, 
Not  to  be  crost,  save  that  some  ancient  king 
Had  built  a  way,  where,  link'd  with  many  a  bridge, 
A  thousand  piers  ran  into  the  great  Sea. 

TENNYSON. 


3fn  JBacum. 

Dacus,  with  some  good  colour  and  pretence, 
Terms  his  love's  beauty  "  silent  eloquence  ; " 
For  she  doth  lay  more  colours  on  her  face 
Than  ever  Tully  used  his  speech  to  grace. 


MARLOWE. 


&  Cijef  fc'oeubre. 

A  wit 's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod. 

An  honest  man  's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 


POPE. 
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AE9AOS  AAATOS. 


ovpavbv  A,6<£o?  rt?  e 

OS  7T\rjv  dv&pi'  pvpiaL  poat? 
VV  <f>dpayye<;  eo-%i 

v  dicpav  el^ev,  rjv 


a  yap  OTT\WV  dvSpbs  d 
elr  afyavrov  <*> 

8e  7ro\\r)  vvv  pev  e%  aptcrrepas 
vvv  8'  e/c  8e^ta?  avwv  &pva>v 
dfj-fyev,  a  ye  TraXai  o-ecr^Trora, 
ovv  oXtoX-or'  a/ierp^TW  rpi/3rj, 
eppr)%e  Kpanrvov  ^xw?-  \6(f>ov  oe  TT/JO?  TroSt, 
ocrovTrep  evOev  KavOev  r]v  ocro-ot?  O-KOTTCIV, 
eA,ou9  fcdfcoafAov  fjifjicos  e^ereiWro* 
bp<j>vaiov  rjv  rd  y'  d\\a  7r\r)V  dv&pwv  ocrov 
\ev/caiv€v  ocrra*  TOUTO  8'  ou/c  ay  f)v  irepdv 
el  fjirj  Ke\ev06v  Ti<?  TTOT'  eKTicrev  ird\ai 
aval;,  yetyvpcus  rj  crvxyais  e^evy/jievai 
e?  ddkaacrav  eel'ov  irvKvai. 


EDWARD  GWYNN. 


AHKT00TS  ILLAS  ! 


Galba  suam  appellat  "  Facundia  Muta  "  puellam, 
quo  mulier  sane  nomine  digna  nimis. 

ilia  quot  os  pingit,  non  Tullius  ipse  solebat 
sermonem  fucis  tot  decorare  suum. 


J.  B.  BURY. 


£auliatitr  et  alget* 

vofjuaov  IIeptK\ea  pdftbov,  EVTTO\W  Trrepov, 
TO  <f>epraTov  0eov. 

R.  Y.  TYRRELL. 
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Pot  of  Basil. 

So  the  two  brothers  and  their  murder'd  man 

Rode  past  fair  Florence,  to  where  Arno's  stream 

Gurgles  through  straighten'd  banks,  and  still  doth  fan 
Itself  with  dancing  bulrush,  and  the  bream 

Keeps  head  against  the  freshets.     Sick  and  wan 
The  brothers'  faces  in  the  ford  did  seem. 

Lorenzo's  flush  with  love.     They  pass'd  the  water 

Into  a  forest  quiet  for  the  slaughter. 

There  was  Lorenzo  slain  and  buried  in, 

There  in  the  forest  did  his  great  love  cease ; 

?  

They  dipp'd  their  swords  in  the  water,  and  did  tease 

Their  horses  homeward,  with  convulsed  spur, 

Each  richer  by  his  being  a  murderer. 

They  told  their  sister  how,  with  sudden  speed, 
Lorenzo  had  ta'en  ship  for  foreign  lands, 

Because  of  some  great  urgency  and  need 
In  their  affairs,  requiring  trusty  hands. 

Poor  girl !  put  on  thy  stifling  widow's  weed, 

And  'scape  at  once  from  Hope's  accursed  bands  ; 

To-day  thou  wilt  not  see  him,  nor  to-morrow, 

And  the  next  day  will  be  a  day  of  sorrow. 

She  weeps  alone  for  pleasures  not  to  be  ; 

Sorely  she  wept  until  the  night  came  on, 
And  then,  instead  of  love,  O  misery ; 

She  brooded  o'er  the  luxury  alone  ; 
His  image  in  the  dusk  she  seem'd  to  see, 

And  to  the  silence  made  a  gentle  moan, 
Spreading  her  perfect  arms  upon  the  air, 
And  on  her  couch  low  murmuring,  "  Where  ?  O  where  ?  " 

KEATS. 
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sic  gemini  fratres  et  victima  debita  caedi 

pulchra  tuos  praeter  vecti  Florentia  muros. 

nutanti  saeptus  iunco  qua  murmurat  Arnus 

angustas  inter  ripas,  et  plurimus  amni 

obvius  adverse  certat  non  cedere  piscis 

rura  petunt.     fratrum  dira  pallentia  culpa 

ora  vadum  reddit :  pueri  suffusa  rubore 

quern  dat  laeta  Venus,     superato  flumine  quaerunt 

silvarum  sceleri  praestantia  densa  quietem. 

illic  occisus  puer  est,  et  cespite  tectus 

in  tacitis  silvis  altum  finivit  amorem. 

turn  gemini  fratres,  gladiis  in  flumine  tinctis, 

conscendunt  in  equos,  quorum  calcaribus  armos 

vexant,  dum  trepido  repetunt  sua  limina  cursu, 

scilicet  infandae  ditati  crimine  caedis. 

litora  re  subita  narrant  peregrina  sorori 

Damonem  petiisse  mari :  sic  poscere  tempus, 

et  non  infidae  mandanda  negotia  curae. 

infclix  viduae  lugubres  indue  vestes 

et  spes  invisas  iamdudum  rumpe,  puella ! 

non  hodierna  tuum,  non  lux  tibi  crastina  reddet, 

tcrtia  nil  minuet  longos  miserata  dolores. 

sola  voluptates  flebat  maestissima  raptas  ! 

assiduo  flebat,  donee  nox  surgeret  atra. 

et  tune,  vae  miserae,  quondam  praedulcis  amoris 

gaudia  descrtam  tantum  meminisse  iuvabat. 

saepe  videbatur  cari  Damonis  imago 

visere  per  tenebras  :  tenui  turn  murmure  questus 

nil  responsurae  fundebat  noctis  in  aures, 

brachia  nigrantcs  motans  formosa  per  umbras, 

aut  desidcrium  narrans  miserabile  Iccto. 

A.  PALMER. 
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KEITO  MEFAS  MErAACSTI,  AEAASMEN02 

Yes !  slain  like  Hector,  smitten  in  the  throat, 

Where  lights  the  speediest  death  from  foeman's  hand, 
Low  lies  brave  Burnaby.     On  that  burnt  strand 

Haply  some  swarthy  warrior  well  did  note 

With  fell  intent,  even  as  the  fierce  Phthiote, 
Where  best  to  plant  in  him  the  deathful  brand, 
Madden'd  with  blood  upsteaming  from  the  sand 

Of  kinsmen  whom  the  giant  guardsman  smote, 
And  still  was  smiting.     Sped  the  savage  shaft, 
And  his  sword  dropp'd  ;  and  from  his  towering  height, 
Reeling,  he  fell.     Beneath  the  untiring  sun 
A  huge  dead  man  lay  quiet.     And  the  fight 
Went  on  around  him  :  gone  his  knightly  craft 
Clean  out  of  mind,  and  all  his  riding  done. 

R.  Y.  TYRRELL. 


fftuste  amtcus. 

Musis  amicus  tristitiam  et  metus 
tradam  protervis  in  mare  Creticum 
portare  ventis,  quis  sub  Arcto 
rex  gelidae  metuatur  orae, 

quod  Tiridaten  terreat,  unice 
securus.     O  quae  fontibus  integris 
gaudes,  apricos  necte  flores, 
necte  meo  Lamiae  coronam, 

Pimplei  dulcis.     nil  sine  te  mei 
prosunt  honores  :  hunc  fidibus  novis 
hunc  Lesbio  sacrare  plectro 
teque  tuasque  decet  sorores. 


HORACE  (Odes,  i.  26). 


Romero  suum  rctitiatur. 


,  'iva  re.  tyv^s  <w/acrro9  o\eOpo<?, 
o>9  apa  fcal  fcelrai  tcparepbv  /j,evos  '  Iirirodooto. 

7)  VV  rot  'AiOlOTTOiV  Tl?  €vl  (TTpOtfrdXiyyi,  KOViri 

fiatv6/A€vo<?,  o>  ST/  TTOU  eraipovs  ercra  (JLCV  r)pw<s, 
z/<u\eytieo)?  8'  eicreive,  7re\&)pto9,  op^a/Ao 
Bve  Se  yata  <$>ovu>,  (frpovecav  KaKov,  w?  TTOT'  ' 
elcropowv  %poa  KaXov,  OTTTJ  et^ete  f^aXtcrra, 
rf)  pa  Kara  K:\iji8a  rv^tav  ftakev,  e/c  S  apa 
rjpnrev  oftpiuov  £7^09,  o  S'  v^frodev  r^vre  irvp<yo<; 
Sivevcov  SovTrija-ev,  vrr  rje\iov  r  a/ca/iai/ro? 
Keiro  //.eya?  [AeyaXwcrri'     (3or)  B'  akiacrros  opo&pei 
fj,apva(j,evajv  a^^>  avrbv,  o  8'  ov  TrroXe/xoto 
VTTVOV    d\fceov  ev6e  Xe\acr//,evo?  linrocrvvdcov. 


J.  I.  BEARE. 


MOTSflN  EPA2THZ. 


Movawv  epa<Trr]s  rat?  \aftvpais 
8d)(ra)  TO  XuTrouy  /cai  Seo?  et9  aXa 
Kpija-a-av  (frepea-Qai,  ra>  trap'  "Apicr<p 
rpo/j,€ircu, 


teal  TipiBdry  rt9  ^>o/ 


,  vtyaiv  avOr)  tftaeiva, 
e/tot)  Aa^ia  vcpaive, 


nt,/j,7r\r]'t'  K€$vr].     <rov  jap  avev  yepa 
ra/i'  ovSev  dptcel.     rov  pekecriv  veols, 
rbv  Aecr^io)  7r\^Krpo)  tcadipovv 
-0'  afj,a 


J.  F.  DAVIES. 
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Eocfcsleg  $ali  f&otcL 

THE  MORNING  AFTER. 

Waiter !  please  to  clear  the  table,  ere  as  yet  'tis  break  of  day  ; 
Clear  the  table,  and  bereave  me  of  your  jocund  company. 

Stow  the  empty  brandy-bottles  underneath  the  tufted  floor, 
And  consign  the  vacant  goblets  to  the  press  behind  the  door. 

Waiter !  I  am  supper-sated  :  I  am  dying  for  a  doze  : 
Let  me  sleep,  and  when  you  want  me  play  upon  me  with  the 
hose. 

'Tis  the  room,  and  all  around  it,  where  we  supp'd  the  night 

before ; 
And  the  only  sole  survivor  is  my  friend  upon  the  floor. 

I  have  seen  the  spruce  Ojibways  swallow  vitriol  for  sport, 
And  the  almond-eyed  duennas  dancing  jigs  to  pipes  of  port. 

I  have  seen  the  double  Dutchman  play  such  fiery  pranks  with 

gin, 

That  the  juniperian  berries  sprang,  in  spring-time,  from  his 
skin. 

I  have  seen  the  cow-like  Lascar  chew  his  alcoholic  cud, 
And  unwholesome  alligators  wallow  in  unfathom'd  mud. 

But  a  tongue  of  tougher  metal,  or  a  throat  of  wider  bore, 

I  have  never  yet  encounter'd,  than  my  friend's  upon  the  floor. 

He  is  snoring  so  profoundly,  with  his  head  within  the  bowl, 
Like  a  china  nightcap  round  him,  peace  to  his  convivial  soul ! 

Who,  or  whence,  I  wonder,  is  he  ?  for  I  only  saw  my  friend 
Drinking,  all  night  long,  in  silence,  at  the  table's  further  end. 


Drinking  deeply ;  but  whenever,  one  by  one,  the  board  was 

reft 
Of  my  messmates,  and,  at  midnight,  he  and  I  alone  were  left, 

Filling  up  one  last  huge  draught,  he   drain'd    it  with  one 

mighty  toss, 
"  Here 's  to  our  next  merry  meeting,  and  our  better  'quaint- 

ance,  boss ! " 

Thus  he  spake ;  then  smiling  blandly,  went,  without  another 

word — 
Like  a  mainmast  in  a  whirlwind — by  the  hospitable  board. 

Hark  !  I  hear  some  rusty  rooster,  to  the  dawn,  reveille  crow  : 
Hark  !  I  hear  the  lusty  landlord  totting  up  the  score  below  : 

And  I  fancy  that  the  total  lies  beyond  my  income's  scope  : 
But  the  door,  behind  my  messmate,  opens  streetward — and  I 
slope. 

S.  K.  COWAN. 


at  jForm  of  Supplication, 

(Suggested  to  the  Browning  Societies,  to  propitiate  their  Deity  in  his 
new  and  terrible  Epiphany :  modelled  on  the  Prayer  of  Mary 
Stuart  in  prison.} 

O  dive  Roberte,  speravi  in  te  ; 
O  Vates  diserte,  nc  saevi  in  me. 
per  tuam  uxorem  et  eius  Auroram 

quae  dicitur  Leigh, 
sputando  scrcando  et  calces  iactando 
adoro  imploro  ne  proruas  me. 

PHILOFITZ. 
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When  Childhood  trotted  hand  in  hand  with  Time, 

Time  waited  for  him,  as  a  father  waits 
While  he  tripp'd  onward,  in  a  flood  sublime 

Of  sunshine  ;  then  he  loiter'd  by  the  gates, 
That  spann'd  the  flower-strewn  hedgerows  by  the  way  : 

And  every  floweret  smiled  with  fairy  eyes  ; 
And  every  rivulet  sang  a  soulful  lay, 

For  each  to  him  was  then  a  glad  surprise. 

When  Manhood  follow'd  Time  with  steady  tread, 

Strain'd  nerves,  and  forehead  narrowing  with  care, 
As  though  o'ershadow'd  by  a  nameless  dread 

Of  coming  night,  still  all  the  flowers  were  fair  ; 
But  he  durst  never  loiter  by  the  way, 

For  Time  press'd  onward,  like  an  eager  steed, 
Which  hurries  homeward  at  the  close  of  day, 

And  scarce  can  Manhood  nature's  beauty  heed. 

When  Time  bore  with  him  feeble  Age  along, 
Flower  faces  look'd  up  vainly  at  dim  eyes, 

Upon  dull  ears  fell  faintly  sylvan  song, 
Brook  laughter  slowly  rippled  into  sighs. 

Then  said  I  :  "Is  the  end  of  all  things  so  ?  " 
But,  looking,  saw  I  still  the  flowery  way, 

And  Time  no  longer  there.     I  answer'd  :  "  No ! 

These  travellers  were  but  fleeting  things  of  time- 
Youth,  Manhood,  Age,  but  phases  of  a  dream  : 

They  pass  into  eternity  sublime, 

Where  truly  as  they  are  all  things  shall  seem." 

G.  A.  NEWCOMEN. 
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Ett  tfje  (JHfcnttnfl  Etme  it  sjjail  foe  3Ltgi)t, 

Who  are  chief  mourners  in  this  world  of  ours  ? 

Not  those  who  stand  amidst  its  thickest  strife, 

Nor  those,  perchance,  who  grieve  for  child  or  wife. 
'Tis  those  who  dally  'mongst  its  summer  flowers, 
Who  make  loud  moan  at  every  cloud  that  lowers. 

These  know  its  need,  yet  dread  God's  pruning  knife, 

Living  out  selfishly  a  lower  life 
That  starves  and  stunts  the  spirit's  nobler  powers. 
But  those  who  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat 

Of  life's  long  day,  and  feel  its  scorching  fire, 
Who  learn  to  still  the  passionate  heart's  beat, 

Subduing  longings  of  a  wild  desire, 
These  shall  not  dread  the  coming  of  the  night : 
For  them  at  eventide  it  shall  be  light. 

r. 


©amten. 

Strong  brother  of  the  weak,  whose  feet  have  trod 

In  thy  dear  Master's  footprints  silently, 

Braving  the  foe  of  man,  pale  leprosy, 
By  whom  struck  down,  thou  passest  unto  God  ! 
Thy  dust  is  laid  beneath  an  island's  sod, 

Far  from  both  worlds,  on  lone  Pacific's  breast  ; 

But  thy  pure  fame  is  wafted  east  and  west, 
Where  cities  hum  or  silent  forests  nod. 

We  little  men  with  fever'd  fancies  glow : 

Our  hearts  are  faint  with  weight  of  selfish  care  : 

We  pine  for  praise,  and  reap  not  where  we  sow, 
We  seek  and  fail  to  find  joy  anywhere. 

Thou  in  a  world  of  puppets  still  dost  show 
What,  under  God,  a  man  may  do  and  dare. 

J.  P.  GANNON. 


Sunrise. 

If  the  wind    and    the   sunlight   of  April   and    August   had 

mingled  the  past  and  hereafter 
In  a  single  adorable  season  whose  life  were  a  rapture  of  love 

and  of  laughter, 
And  the  blithest  of  singers  were  back  with  a  song  ;  if  again 

from  his  tomb  as  from  prison — 
If  again  from  the  night  or  the  twilight  of  ages  Aristophanes 

had  arisen, 

With  the  gold-feather'd  wings  of  a  bird  that  were  also  a  god 

upon  earth  at  his  shoulders, 
And  the  gold-flowing  laugh  of  the  manhood  of  old  at  his  lips, 

for  a  joy  to  beholders, 
He  alone,  unrebuked  of  presumption,  were  able  to  set  to  some 

adequate  measure 
The  delight  of  our  eyes  in  the  dawn  that  restores  them  the 

sun  of  their  sense  and  the  pleasure. 

For  the  days  of  the  darkness  of  spirit  are  over  for  all  of  us 

here,  and  the  season 
When  desire  was  a  longing,  and  absence  a  thorn,  and  rejoicing 

a  word  without  reason. 
For  the  roof  overhead  of  the  pines  is  astir  with  delight  as  of 

jubilant  voices, 
And  the  floor  underfoot  of  the  bracken  and  heather  alive  as  a 

heart  that  rejoices. 

For  the  house  that  was  childless  awhile,  and  the  light  of  it 

darken'd,  the  pulse  of  it  dwindled, 
Rings  radiant  again  with  a  child's  bright  feet,  with  the  light 

of  his  face  is  rekindled. 
And  the  ways  of  the  meadows  that  knew  him,  the  sweep  of 

the  down  that  the  sky's  belt  closes, 
Grow  gladder  at  heart  than  the  soft  wind  made  them  whose 

feet  were  but  fragrant  with  roses, 
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HPOS  AITEAOZ  IMEPO*liN02. 

el  ^vjApicryoiVT'  di/e/iwSe?  eap  #aA,7T09  0'  rj&icrTQV  O7ro>pa9, 

wpa  Te  <yevoiro  Ka\r)  KpaQelv  e£  ifiepov  r)8e  yeXwTOs, 

real,  Tv/J,/3tfpei<;  pi]^a<;  Seoy/.ou9,  irakiv  Ipepofywvos  doiSo? 

e\6ot  /LieXo?  evdd&  'Apia-Tocfrdvrjs  eparetvbv  aycav  ped'  kavrov, 

e£  a^iXvKT]^  I/U/CTO?  Trapa/Sa?,  r)  Tdprapov  evpvv  eVtc 

<rriX/3&)i/  VWTOV  TTTepvyoiv  xpvcraiv  debs  r)  ^eoet/ceXo?  o 

<mX/3a)v  re  ye\<a  <y\vKepa>  %etA.^  %pvcrd  KaX\.icrrd  r'  IBec 

Ketvo<i  av,  ei  rt?  /eaAA,09,  cTria-ratr'  evreivetv  a£iov  acrfj.a 

T>}<?  evrv^ias,  /zeXo9  if^eprbv,  'Xjapw  r^iaro?  aprt 

o  76  (fratSpuTrbv  roi?  6(f)6a\fjiols  dveSwice  rbv  ij\tov  r/f 

(ppov8a  <yap  r^fuv  •tjBrj  aKvOpcoir'  ij/jLara'  dvpos  TOT'  a 

arep  evffrpocrvvrjs,  ical  epw?  Sutrepa)?  efcvi^e  TTO^O?  T'  a7reoi/T09, 

et  5e  Tt9  T^/iii/  etTTOt  -^aipetv  TOT'  e<paiveT}  avow  TO  ye 

tcadvTrepde  %opo9  TTLTVCOV  yrjO 

virevepde  %apa  KivaQia^ }  l\apbv 

o  7ap  ol/co9,  a7rai9  76701/0)9  wpav,  aXupo?  /cai  <£a>T09  a 

TCO\.LV  apTi,  TToStui/  al>y\fi  T&KVOV  Xa//.7ret  ^>aiSp&)  re 

%aipov<n  8e  vvv  vir  avep-^ofjievw  paXkov  (?Ti/3ot,  ol  ^> 

rail/  Xeifuavwv  SoXi^wv  re  Tr\aico)v,  at9  ovpavos  e<m 

r)  Trpiv  fyaipov  TT}?  o^oi!cr^9  ra  poS'  aypa9  roicrt  7reSt\ot9. 
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Though  the  fall  of  the  year  be  upon  us,  who  trusted  in  June 

and  by  June  were  defrauded, 
And  the  summer  that  brought  us  not  back  the  desire  of  our 

eyes  be  gone  hence  unapplauded. 
For  July  came  joyless  among  us,  and  August  went  out  from 

us  arid  and  sterile, 
And  the  hope  of  our  hearts,  as  it  seem'd,  was  no  more  than 

a  flower  that  the  seasons  imperil, 

And  the  joy  of  our  hearts,  as  it  seem'd,  than  a  thought  which 

regret  had  not  heart  to  remember, 
Till  four  dark  months  overpast  were  atoned  for,  and  summer 

began  in  September. 
Hark,  April  again,  as  a  bird  in  the  house  with  a  child's  voice, 

hither  and  thither  : 
See,  May  in  the  garden  again,  with  a  child's  face  cheering  the 

wroods  ere  they  wither. 

June  laughs  in  the  light  of  his  eyes,  and  July  on  the  sunbright 

cheeks  of  him  slumbers, 
And  August  glows  in  a  smile  more  sweet  than  the  cadence 

of  gold-mouth'd  numbers. 
In  the  morning  the  sight  of  him  brightens  the  sun,  and  the 

noon  with  delight  in  him  flushes, 
And  the  silence  of  nightfall  is  music  about  him  as  soft  as  the 

sleep  that  it  hushes.    «. 

SWINBURNE. 
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KdLTOl  TOI/T09  7    TjfjilV  <)lV€l,  /J.€CTOV  COT 

Tot9  iricrreva-acri,  fidr'rjv  TO  Oepos  rbv  7ro\\a  TroOovftevov  a^etv, 
B'  airriw?  a<pt\ov  TO  0epo<?  KW^WK  a^dptcrro<i  oircapa. 
B'  'E/caTOfA/Baicov  rjfj.lv  f)\0ev,  Kal  6  {irjv  evrt  Kelvw 
/cat  a/capTro?  e'So^',  eA,7Tt9  S',  w?  a>pS)v  irav^viov  avdos, 
rod'  vTrefjLvrjfAVfce  icdpa,  ra\aol  Be  %apa?  eTrtXrjcr^ove^  rf^ev 

v  iricrvpas  [irjvas  epe/jivovs,  erv/jubt  /ie%p'  rj\.0ev  ovrtopa. 
8'  Av£o>  iraXiv,  &>?  0/3^49  ovra  TratSo?  e^ovaa  icar'  OLKOV 
iBed'  a)?  /caTa  Toy  /crJTrov  ©aXXco  renvov  \dfj,7rovcra  Trpoa'co-Trm 
oapi^ei  Trplv  Kara(j)v\\opoeiv  SevSpois.  ev  8'  o/jupucn  icelvov 
TO  ye\£HTfj,a  (jiXeyet  /cajrl  irapeiais,  iBeO',  evBet  ravdos  'Ovrw/ja?, 
Kal  xpva-oTepa  xpvcrwv  cnL\^ei  p.e\.ewv  evrt  ^et'Xecrt  KapTrca. 
\dfj.7T€i  viv  opwv  $ot/3o9  ewo?  TToXu  ^pvo-avyearepos  avrov, 
re    ieo-iStvo?  e/etXeeTat'     yrat 


<nr/  "  evBe,  j3pe(f>o<i", 

V7TVOU. 

JOHN  B.  BURY. 
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Swiftly  walk  over  the  Western  wave, 

Spirit  of  Night, 

Out  of  the  misty  Eastern  cave, 
Where  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight 
Thou  movest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear, 
That  make  thee  terrible  and  dear, — 

Swift  be  thy  flight ! 

Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  gray, 

Star-inwrought, 

Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  day, 
Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out, — 
Then  wander  o'er  city  and  sea  and  land, 
Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand, — 

Come,  long-sought ! 

P.  B.  SHELLEY. 


lEutfjanasta, 

I  strove  with  none  ;  for  none  was  worth  my  strife  : 
Nature  I  loved,  and  next  to  Nature,  Art : 

I  warm'd  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life  : 
It  sinks  :  and  I  am  ready  to  depart. 

W.  S.  LANDOR, 


gfartittiotu 

In  man  ambition  is  the  commonest  thing ; 
Each  one  by  nature  loves  to  be  a  king. 

HERRICK. 
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ET^PONH. 
vTrep  dlS/jC  Wi>  pot, 


Satpavla 

ampov  ecbov  CTKOTIOV  ~r— 
o  Trava^epia  T  ave~xpvcra 
i>(f)aiv€s  bvap  oeijjiaTa  ^a^ 

daoro'ov  Trrafteva, 
Seiva  8ebs  d\\a  ^>L\rird. 

7TOiKi\\e  Seytta?  a-x^pacnv  aa~rpwv 


reat? 

o//.//,'  ae\iov  (frai&pov  dfiavpov 
KVCTOV  ecrr  av  €Trfj  icdpos'  etr'  a//.  TreSov 
acrTV  6'  vTrep  6'  a\a  era  6e\%i$povi 
BaOi  TToOewa 

ra  iravra. 


HUGO  H.  JOHNSON. 


'EKAAON  THPAS. 


OVK  epiScav  Bl  efirjv  epiSos  ri  yap  afyov  dv$pt ; 

fjpwv  TrpwO'  a  «a\w?  Oeol  Kriaav  eW  a  ftporoL 
a/j,(f)a)  e^Kiaivov  fay  ^epa?,  009  Trvpbs  av<yrj' 

a/3evvvfj,evov  S'  'Aifyv  OVK  dva/3d\\ofj^  eri. 


R.  Y.  TYRRELL. 


ambitio  nimis  est  volgatum  ;  nil  moror  illam. 
quisque  sibi  partes  sumere  regis  amat. 

J.  B.  BURY. 
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Efje  Jfatfjcrlanlr, 

(ARNDT,  1810.) 

What  is  the  German's  Fatherland  ? 
Is  Prussia?     Is  the  Swabian  Land  ? 
Or,  where  by  vineyards  rolls  the  Rhine  ? 
Or,  where  the  Marser  tends  his  kine  ? 

O  no  !  O  no  !  O  no  ! 
Who  finds  this  land  must  further  go. 

Where  is  the  Fatherland  then  found  ? 
In  Styria?     In  Bavarian  ground? 
Where  Baltic  seagulls  skim  the  surge? 
Where  ruddy  glows  the  Marker's  forge  ? 

O  no  !  O  no  !  O  no ! 
Who  fijids  the  land  shall  further  go. 

What  is  the  German's  Fatherland  ? 
Westphalia  ?     Pomeranian  Land  ? 
Or,  where  by  dunes  the  sand-storm  blows  ? 
Or,  where  the  Danube  foaming  flows  ? 

O  no  !  O  no  !  O  no  ! 
A  greater  land  than  these,  I  trpw. 

What  is  the  German's  Fatherland  ? 
This  country  thus  so  good,  so  grand  ! 
Where  Tyrolese — where  Switzers  dwell  ? — 
I  love  those  lands  and  people  well. 

Yet  no  !  O  no  !  O  no  ! 
A  wider  land  than  these,  I  trow. 


What,  then,  the  German's  Fatherland  ? 
The  country  thus  so  great,  so  grand  ? 
And  shall  we  then  fair  Austria  name, 
Renown'd  in  war,  matured  in  fame  ? 

O  no!  O  no!  O  no ! 
A  larger  country  still,  I  trow. 

Then  what?  the  German's  Fatherland, 
Ah  tell  me  where  his  home  doth  stand  ? — 
Where'er  resounds  the  German  tongue, 
A  nd  lifts  itself  to  God  in  song. 
There,  valiant  German,  mayst  thou  come, 
And  call  the  country  still  thy  home. 

This  is  the  German's  Fatherland — 
Where  oaths  are  pledged  by  grasp  of  hand, 
Where  Truth  is  beaming  in  the  eye, 
And  in  the  heart  warm  Love  doth  lie. 
These  are  the  tokens,  these  the  sign, 
Whereby  we  know  the  land  is  thine. 

Yes,  all  broad  Germany 's  his  own. 
O  God,  from  heaven  look  kindly  down, 
The  true  old  German  spirit  send 
To  love  our  glorious  Fatherland. 
Thus  shall  it  be,  thus  ever  be, 
The  Fatherland — all  Germany. 

FREDERICK  FALKINER. 
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Worlds  ages  off  through  the  window  prying, 

Mock  the  world  that  is  lost  to  sight — 
Like  the  dead  in  the  lonesome  graves  who  are  lying, 

Or  open-eyed  blind,  I  stare  the  night. 

Look  back  on  life,  was  it  only  dreaming  ? 

What  of  the  past  remains  to  me  ? 
Were  the  Love  and  the  Faith  of  it  only  seeming, 

Coin'd  in  the  mint  of  a  morning  sea  ? 

What  of  the  future  ?     Hope,  not  knowing, 

Brook-like  bubbles  of  things  in  store, 
Or  refracts,  when  the  sun  goes  down,  the  glowing 

Heights  and  fields  of  a  further  shore. 

We  believe  it  in  darkness  more  than  in  daylight, 
When  sick  and  empty  the  heart  within  ; 

Then  things  material  seem  to  weigh  light — 
Very  heavily  weighs  a  sin. 

Grim  unbelievers  take  to  praying, 

To  find  from  the  heart-sick  void  relief, 
The  simple  prayers  of  the  nursery  saying, 

And  cry,  "  God  help  my  unbelief!  " 

FREEMAN  WILLS. 


Sltebe 

Best  of  our  Ireland's  land  leagues,  huge  Slieve  League, 

Thou  bond  for  centuries  of  centuries 

Betwixt  a  fair  and  desolate  end  of  earth, 

And  the  yet  fairer,  desolate,  endless  sea, 

Thyself,  with  beauty  drawn  from  either,  fair 

Beyond  the  scope  of  words,  accept,  forgive 

The  feeble  words  of  one  thy  worshipper. 
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Old  as  the  birth  of  all  things  when  the  stars 
Of  morning  sang  together,  giant  child 
Of  Earth  and  Ocean,  thou  art  still  their  child. 
Though  weather-stains  of  unrecorded  years 
Have  hoar'd  the  boulders  of  thy  One  Man's  Pass, 
And  lichen'd  all  the  shelves  that  gave  thee  name, 
And  bleach'd  thy  landward  fell  of  rugged  heath 
Comb'd  by  the  keen  nor-westers,  yet  thy  feet 
Keep  firm  their  rocky  basis  fathoms  down  : 
No  more  thou  reck'st  the  stress  of  riotous  waves 
About  thy  knees,  half  angry,  half  in  sport, 
Than  when  they  first  baptized  thee  ages  since. 
Thou  joyest  in  their  joyance,  roar  for  roar. 
A  thousand  echoes  and  ten  thousand  screams 
Of  clustering  sea-mews,  and  the  yell  of  one 
Lone  eagle  from  his  eyry,  and  the  cry 

Of  torrents  leaping  to  their  mountain  lakes  ; 

These  are  thy  voice  which,  rising  evermore 
(Whether  the  beacon  stars  have  lit  their  fires 
Above  thy  shapeless  bulk,  or  the  broad  sun 
Show  thee  in  glory  to  five  counties  round) 
Tosses  Mile  Failtighe  to  America 

Over  a  thousand  leagues  of  jubilant  sea. 

Even  as  these  waves  are  other  yet  the  same 

As  when  they  first  baptized  thee  ages  since  ; 

Even  as  yon  morning-star  is  fair  to  see 

As  when  he  sang  thy  birth  ;  thou  too,  great  Slieve, 

Art  dower'd  by  all  the  gods  with  fadeless  youth, 

A  happier  Tithonus,  in  whose  lap 

Aurora  loves  to  linger,  loathes  to  leave, 

And  lingering  purples  all  that  inmost  shrine 

I  gaze  upon  from  Bunglass,  hush'd,  amazed, 

Like  him  who  from  the  rock  had  glimpse  of  God. 

A.  J.  HUNTER. 
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©ttum  tiibos. 

otium  divos  rogat  in  patenti 
prensus  Aegaeo  simul  atra  nubes 
condidit  lunam  neque  certa  fulgent 
sidera  nautis ; 

otium  bello  furiosa  Thrace, 
otium  Medi  pharetra  decori, 
Grosphe,  non  gemmis  neque  purpura  ve- 
nale  nee  auro. 

non  enim  gazae  neque  consularis 
submovet  lictor  miseros  tumultus 
mentis  et  curas  laqueata  circum 
tecta  volantes. 

vivitur  parvo  bene,  cui  paternum 
splendet  in  mensa  tenui  salinum 
nee  leves  somnos  timor  aut  cupido 
sordidus  aufert. 

quid  brevi  fortes  iaculamur  aevo 
multa?     quid  terras  alio  calentes 
sole  mutamus  ?     patriae  quis  exsul 
se  quoque  fugit  ? 

scandit  aeratas  vitiosa  naves 
cura  nee  turmas  equitum  relinquit, 
ocior  cervis  et  agente  nimbos 
ocior  Euro. 

laetus  in  praesens  animus  quod  ultrast 
oderit  curare  et  amara  lento 
temperet  risu  ;  nihil  est  ab  omni 
parte  beatum. 
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TEN  2XOAHN  AITEI. 


Tr)V  a"xp\r)v  are   -U9  aXou?  ev  evpet 
Zrfva  Toryelu),  vetyeX. 
a>9  TOL^  r//j,avpa)ae,  /3e/3 
acrrpa 


rrjv  a"xp\r)v  Opaicr)  TroXe/iOicrty  eK<f)pci>v, 
TTJV  crxpXrjv  MijSoi  (paperpats  TrpeTrovre 
ov  \i0ot<?  xpvcrq)  re  flatly  6'  aXovpyet 
a>via, 


ovre  yap  jdt,ai,  7rpvTavea)<>  r'  o 
rXj;yLtoi/a?  Ovpov  dopvftovs  avei 
ra?  S'  VTT'  acr/c^rat?  opo^at? 


{ft  /ca\(w<?  iravpolcnv  orw 
<f>atveT'  ev  \trfj  a\la 

'  VTTVOV  <j)6j3os  ovS'  dyevvrj 
t/i6/3o?  aipel. 


ri  Opaav?  TroXhwv  T4<?  tyterai 
(Satov  ;  aXXacrcret  8'  erepat?  rt 
Oeppov  cucrlaiv  ;  Trarp/So?  Tre 

avrov  ; 


voaepa 

at?  0'  6/iapret 
,  Odacrwv  e\d<j)a>v  vetywv  8'  rjj- 
Evpov. 


?rpo9  ra  i/uz/  ev(f)pa>v  rd  Trpocrw  crriryetrw 


poTrjd'  fjBel-  Kara  TTCLV  ire 
oXfitov  ovSev. 
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abstulit  clarum  cita  mors  Achillem, 
longa  Tithonum  minuit  senectus, 
et  mihi  forsan,  tibi  quod  negarit 
porriget  hora. 

te  greges  centum  Siculaeque  circum 
mugiunt  vaccae,  tibi  tollit  hinnitum 
apta  quadrigis  equa,  te  bis  Afro 
murice  tinctae 

vestiunt  lanae  ;  mihi  parva  rura  et 
spiritum  Graiae  tenuem  Camenae 
Parca  non  mendax  dedit  et  malignum 
spernere  volgus. 


HORACE  (Odes,  n.  16). 


-Sfegeg  Influences. 

There  once  was  a  woman  of  Turkey, 
Who  wept  when  the  weather  was  murky  ; 

But  when  it  was  fine 

She  ceased  to  repine — 
This  capricious  young  lady  of  Turkey. 

EDWARD  LEAR. 


'EniGAAAMIOX. 


0vp(opa)  TroSe?  eTTTOpoyviot 
ra  Se  <ra/z/3aX<z  Tre/ATre/SoT/a, 
Be  SeV  e^errovaaav. 

SAPPHO. 
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Kpanrvai  ^A^i\rja  Kfjpes, 
d  Tidwvov  Karirrf^e  yfjpas, 
teal  rdyf  av  trot  Molp'  oirep  €(p06vr](r'  e- 
/jiol  irpoaope^ai. 

d/j,(f)l  <rol  TTolftvai  6'  etcarbv  rocrat  re 
/Sou?  fAefAvtcaa-tv  ^pe^era  rerpwpo^ 

oafye,  (rol  TrwXo?'  TO  Se  Sis  ere  ftairrov 


evbvet  \rjvof.     ffiraviav  apovpav 

v/jid  6'  "  E\\r)vos  y\a(pvpbv  ©a\eia<; 
ijs  fiot,  Molp'  en-opev  TO  8' 


J.  F.  DAVIES. 


iLebtor  Corttce. 

Hellespontiaca  quondam  vivebat  in  ora 
femina,  quae  flebat  quotiens  contraxerat  Auster 
atra  nube  polum  :  semel  at  subrideat  albus 
luppiter,  extemplo  lacrimas  ponitque  querellas — 
usque  adeo  varium  et  semper  mutabile  virgo. 

R.  Y.  TYRRELL. 


Boots. 

Seven  fathoms  long  are  Sir  Porter's  feet ; 

Of  five  ox-hides  were  sew'd  his  shoon  ; 
And  cobblers  ten  could  scarce  complete 

The  boots  of  one. 

J.  B.  BURY. 


Jitsproof  of  tfjc  (£artf)'s  Eotatton. 

finge  animo,  pigris  immoto  corpore  flammis, 
stare  polum,  terram  se  circumvolvere  in  orbem, 
perque  ter  octonas  umbrarum  et  luminis  horas 
claudere  perpetuum  sua  per  vestigia  gyrum  ; 
hanc  neque  vim  cursus  celeres  aequare  sagittae, 
nee  volucrum  poterunt  alae,  nee  flamina  venti ; 
nonne  vides  parva  pueri  crepitacula  dextra 
cum  quatiunt  ?  vel  cum  nervo  stridente  sagitta 
missa  volat  ?     quanto  cum  murmure  sibilat  aer 
seque  gemit  findi  ? — si  parvo  igitur  momento 
cum  sonitu  impulsus  fremat  atque  remugiat  aer, 
quern  fore  speramus  sonitum  ?  quae  murmura  ?  tellus 
concita  praecipitem  dum  se  contorquet  in  orbem, 
totque  simul  silvae  praeruptaque  culmina  montium 
auram  indignantem  scindant  lacerentque  forentque  ? 

*  *  *  # 

ipsae  etiam  volucres,  tranantes  aera  leni 
remigio  alarum,  celeri  vertigine  terrae 
abreptas  gemerent  silvas,  nidosque  tenella 
cum  sobole,  et  cara  forsan  cum  conjuge  ;  nee  se 
auderet  Zephyro  solus  committere  turtur, 
ne  procul  ablatos  terra  fugiente  Hymenaeos, 

et  viduum  longo  luctu  defleret  amorem. 

*  *  •%•  * 

quid  ?  cum  prima  leves  ineunt  certamina  Persae, 
Medorum  et  paribus  stat  contra  exercitus  armis  ; 
stante  polo,  fugiente  solo,  dum  missile  ferrum 
acre  suspensum  vacuo  volat,  altera  telis 
occurrens  pars  se  indueret,  pars  altera  nunquam 
vulnera  perferret,  tela  et, — vertigine  terrae 
hostibus  ablatis, — domini  vestigia  propter 
irrita  conciderent. 

(De  Sphaera,  I.  vv.  338,  sqq.} 

GEORGE  BUCHANAN. 


Bern  ffiraece. 


crrpo/Selcrdat,  ryfjv  atCLvr^Tfo  V  7roX&>, 

Kad'  avrrjv  Treptdyetv  ocrrjfiepai 
KVK\OV<?  TeXeiou9,  —  dovpiov  T'  oicnov  (fropav 
avefjiov  6'  vTrepf3d\\ovaav"     wSe  <yap 
orav  rt9,  &v  Tralf,  Kpora\a  StacreiV 
(T^icrdevros  ecrnv  depos  pol&v  K\veiv 
TTocro)  K\VOI<;  av  fj,ei£ov',  ovB'  avaa^erov, 
/3po/j,ov,  Trdycav  re  pvpluiv  %vi]rav%evct)V 
SevSpcov  <y\a(f>oina>v  Kal  cfrrapaaaovTwv  TTO\OV  ; 


Be  Kal  rob',  w?  7'  e//,ot  Sotcelv  ; 
ev  TO)  Ka6'  avrrjv  7^9  fiedicrraa-dai,  7rXa/ca, 
0/31/49  vecxTCTwv  aldepoBpo/jiovs  —  7rpoaa> 
<j)epof4evci)v  Xe^ecrty  —  av  Xa/3ot 
av  rt?  dpcrrjv,  Kaiirep  eT 
v  ya\rjvaiais  evev&iav 
evvijs  d/jiel-^rat  OovpKos  av  r\aiij  Trore,  — 
I^TI  7TO)?  ra  XotTra, 


(f>pd£ov  Se  KaKelv',  eu?  poTrrjv  /LtaXtcrr'  e%p 
nepcraicn  MijBcov  dvrt  Ta%devTo$  arparov, 
6/LtoO  &'  eKarepwv  TTVKV'  dfaevrwv  /SeX?;,  — 
el  fj,ev  arpo/3olTO  7^9  7T/D09  a^ToXa9  Trebov, 
Uepcrai  ra  MrjBiK1  eK<j)i><yoiev  av  /SeX?;, 
MfjSoi  Se  T0t9  Keivwv  6'  o^ttX^cratej/  av, 

TO.  <r<j)€T€pd  T'  aVTO)V  0V  (j)OdvOi€V  ttV 

u7re/c8pa/ioVT€9.     wcrre  ?ra9  aipel 
avrrjv  Kad'  avrrjv  <yr)v  dKtvrJTO)<f  e 

J.   BULMER. 
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transatlantic  Sonnets, 

UPPER  GEYSER  BASIN,  YELLOWSTONE  PARK. 

It  comes !     The  vent  is  seething  to  its  fill, 

The  pulsing  jets  leap  forth,  a  diamond  shower 
All  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams,  while  the  power 

That  throbs  below  is  ever  rising  still ; 

A  rush,  a  roar,  and  with  a  mighty  thrill 
The  column  spouts  aloft,  a  glorious  cone 
Pillar'd  in  majesty  ;  the  stream  is  thrown, 

A  cataract  of  splendour,  at  the  will 

Of  mountain  winds  that  breathe  the  while  around, 
And  the  white  cloud  of  steam  mounts  ever  higher, 
Breathing  aloft  the  force  of  hidden  fire 

That  slumbers  restless  in  the  depths  profound, 

Till  with  spent  force  the  spouting  volumes  sink, 

Still  boiling,  to  the  deep  vent's  perilous  brink. 

ISAAC  ASHE. 


Jir. nurrmncj  a  SHitioto. 

Unequal,  Doctor,  is  discern'd 
Your  work  in  death  and  life  ; 

So  many  wives  to  widows  turn'd, 
One  widow  made  a  wife. 


J.  S.  DRENNAN. 


E.ose  jteic. 


'*  I  shall  never  again  be  friends  with  roses." 

SWINBURNE. 


It  is  only  a  vase,  with  rose-leaves  laden — 

The  poets  and  painters  of  years  that  are  faded. 
I  am  culling  a  rose,  for  my  sweet  rose-maiden, 

As  we  stand  in  the  lane,  by  the  lindens  shaded. 
Two  thorns,  of  the  tiniest,  pierce  her  finger, 

As  her  hand,  on  my  little  rosebud,  closes  : 
And  I  sigh,  by  her  side  as  I  lovingly  linger : 

"  I  shall  never  be  friends  again  with  roses  !" 

I  see  her  again,  in  her  g'irlish  glory  : 

We  must  part — perforce — for  a  year — on  the  morrow 
I  whisper  the  words  of  the  old,  old  story  : 

Her  face,  as  we  part,  is  a-pale  with  sorrow. 
Back — once — ere  I  go — unseen — to  bless  her  : 

A  flush,  like  a  rose,  on  her  face  reposes— 
A  flush,  as  Another's  arms  caress  her  : 

"I  shall  never  be  friends  again  with  roses  !" 
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Then  my  rose-leaf  poets  and  painters  linger 

By  the  rails  of  a  vast  cathedral's  altar  : 
A  bride-ring  gleams  on  her  thorn-pierced  finger, 

As  the  sweet  love-words  from  her  rose-lips  falter. 
The  sun  thro'  the  blood-red  oriel  streaming, 

Deep  on  her  pure  pale  face  reposes, 
Like  a  rose,  that  is  red,  on  a  white  rose  dreaming  : 

"  I  shall  never  be  friends  again  with  roses  !" 

Then  the  picture  fades,  and  the  poem  closes  : 

I  kneel  on  a  grave,  and  my  soul  is  sighing  : 
"  I  shall  never  be  friends  again  with  roses, 

That  flaunt  where  my  heart,  and  she,  are  lying ! 
Never  again  !  and  my  soul  shall  borrow 

Peace  only  there,  where  its  Queen  reposes, 
Till  I  yield  the  ghost,  on  my  cross  of  sorrow, 

With  my  crown  of  thorns — of  the  thorns  of  roses  !" 

SAMUEL  K.  COWAN. 


of 

Live  in  to-day,  and  ask  not  what  comes  after ! 

Is  this  not  joy  enough, 
To  dance  when  youth  is  bright  with  springtide  laughter, 

And  think  no  scorn  of  love  ? 

For  June  will  turn  to  snowy,  sad  December, 

That  knows  not  fruit  or  flowers, 
And  bring  thee  nights  whose  shadow's  scarce  remember 

The  gleam  of  happier  hours. 

JOCELYN  JOHNSTON. 
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(From  HEINE.) 

Sea-child,  come  hither, 
Thy  boat  here  land  ; 

We'll  whisper  together, 
Hand  in  hand. 

Lay  thy  head  on  my  heart, 
Be  as  fearless  of  me 

As  ever  thou  art 

Of  the  dark,  wild  sea. 

My  heart,  like  the  waters, 
Hath  storm,  ebb,  and  flow, 

And  many  a  pearl 
In  the  depths  below. 


Over  the  waves  the  white  moon  springs, 

The  sea  writhes,  lasht  by  the  rough,  wild  blast ; 

Close  in  my  arms  the  maiden  clings, 
Our  hearts  are  beating  hard  and  fast. 

Caught  in  the  clasp  of  the  beautiful  child, 

I  linger  still  on  the  dusky  shore  ; 
"  Why  do  you  fear  the  winds  so  wild  ? 

Why  do  you  tremble  to  hear  them  roar?" 

"  That  is  no  roar  of  the  winds,"  she  cried  ; 

"  The  song  of  the  sea-folk  is  in  thine  ear  ; 
'Tis  my  little  sister  calls,  who  died 

When  the  waves  went  over  her  yester-year." 

A.  C.  M. 
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In  JBemortam. 

He  past;  a  soul  of  nobler  tone: 

My  spirit  loved  and  loves  him  yet, 
Like  some  poor  girl  whose  heart  is  set 

On  one  whose  rank  exceeds  her  own. 

He  mixing  with  his  proper  sphere, 
She  finds  the  baseness  of  her  lot, 
Half  jealous  of  she  knows  not  what, 

And  envying  all  that  meet  him  there. 

The  little  village  looks  forlorn  ; 

She  sighs  amid  her  narrow  days, 
Moving  about  the  household  ways 

In  that  dark  house  where  she  was  born. 

The  foolish  neighbours  come  and  go, 

And  tease  her  till  the  day  draws  by ; 
At  night  she  weeps,  "  How  vain  am  I  ! 

How  should  he  love  a  thing  so  low?" 


TENNYSON. 


a  Eartar, 

There  once  was  a  lady  of  Russia 

Who  scream'd  so  that  no  one  could  hush  her ; 

Her  screams  were  extreme, 

You  ne'er  heard  such  a  scream 
As  was  scream'd  by  this  lady  of  Russia. 

E.  LEAR. 
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Folnus  altt  benis. 

excessit  eheu  !  plenius  ignibus 

mens  feta  diis  :  fovimus  et  pio 

fovemus  abreptum  calore : 

sanguine  sic  puerum  Cethegi 
claro  tumentem  rustica  Phidyle, 
misella  virgo,  deperit :  at,  suos 
versatus  hie  inter,  potentum 

limina  adit ;  tenuem  ilia  cultum 
exosa,  mentis  nescio  quo  calet 
aestu,  beatos  terque  quaterque  habens 
queis  inter  ascribi  sodales 

contigerit  pueri :  paternae 
sordent  Ulubrae  cum  vacuis  viis, 
infructuosos  ire  gemit  dies, 
dum  curat  angustos  Penates, 

parva  colens,  ubi  lumen  infans 
exile  vidit,  tecta  :  diem  piget 
rumore  pagi  obtundier  ;  effluunt 
lamenta  noctu,  "  mene  tali 

mene,  adeo  nihili,  esse  curae  !  " 


R.  Y.  TYRRELL. 


MEFAS  K12KTTOS. 

yvvij  TTOT',  cl/Sarot?  efj,7ro\i$  2ic 
epprj£'  iwfflV  ov  (f)L\o 
\afM7rpdv,  Biaropov,  ov%  v 


R.  Y.  TYRRELL. 
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fUaitcrclr. 

While  the  golden  years  of  our  childhood  flew, 
We  loved  each  other  as  children  do. 
Tender  was  she,  and  fair  enough  ; 
I  was  hardy,  and  hot,  and  rough. 

Hundreds  of  times,  with  childish  rite, 

Did  we  our  troth  to  each  other  plight ; 

I  was  to  build  for  her  sway  a  home, 

In  the  wild  rich  west,  where  the  redmen  roam. 

Away  o'er  the  seas  with  my  hope  I  went ; 
Long  years  of  travel  and  toil  I  spent ; 
And  had  all  things  meet,  of  the  best  in  the  land, 
When  I  came  for  my  promised  wage — her  hand. 

She  gazed,  as  of  old,  from  the  lichen'd  porch 
Of  the  mouldering,  ivied,  country  church  ; 
And  the  sun  shone  bright  upon  living  and  dead, 
On  the  peaceful  graves,  and  her  pure,  fair  head. 

I  was  brown  and  wrinkled,  and  bent  and  grey, 
And  she  was  fairer  than  words  can  say ; 
She  would  love  me  the  more  for  my  broken  plight ; 
And  my  heart  reel'd  giddy  with  sheer  delight. 

She  stood  aside  for  the  stranger  to  pass, 
As  I  rush'd  with  a  cry  through  the  tangled  grass  ; 
But  I  named  her  name,  and  I  clasp'd  her  there, 
All  Eden  adrift  in  the  radiant  air. 

She  turn'd  from  my  kisses,  she  shrank  from  my  glance 
— The  jaws  of  hell  can  crush  me  but  once — 
She  bade  me  renounce  the  aim  of  my  life  : 
I  had  come  insulting-  a  wedded  wife. 
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I  dropp'd  her  hand  with  a  shudder  of  shame, 
And  went  back  softly  the  way  I  came. 
I  could  not  remember,  I  could  not  weep, 
I  fell  down  somewhere  in  deadly  sleep. 

I  woke  ;  and  my  being  went  on  again, 
In  a  wildering  whirl  of  intensest  pain. 
My  love  was  so  mighty  as  man  and  boy. 
The  human  heart  is  a  dangerous  toy. 

I  kill'd  him  !  I  kill'd  him  !  the  highway  stood 
A  crimson  mire  of  unguilty  blood  ; 
And  I  burn'd  his  homestead,  his  babes,  his  byre. 
She  fled  out  alone  from  the  writhing  fire. 

So  did  he  mutter  with  husky  breath, 
As  he  stood,  fast  bound,  in  the  place  of  death, 
Like  one  who  strives  in  a  fearful  dream  ; 
And  dark  overhead  was  the  gallows-beam. 

W.   WlLKINS. 


Efjrce  Doctors. 

Great  Doctor  A  ! — his  patients  keep 

Alive,  but  live  in  constant  pain  ; 
Wise  Doctor  B  ! — his  sick  ones  sleep 

So  sound  they  never  wake  again. 
I  think,  had  I  to  take  to  bed, 
I'd  send  for  little  Doctor  Z. 

J.  S.  DRENNAN. 
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Sallust.* 

CATILINE,  CHAPTERS  I.  TO  VI. 

i.  Omnes  homines,  qui  sese  student  praestare  ceteris  ani- 
malibus,  summa  ope  niti  decet,  ne  vitam  silentio  transeant 
veluti  pecora,  quae  natura  prona  atque  ventri  obedientia 
finxit.  Sed  nostra  omnis  vis  in  animo  et  corpore  sita  est ; 
animi  imperio,  corporis  servitio  magis  utimur  ;  alterum  nobis 
cum  dis,  alterum  cum  beluis  commune  est.  Quo  mihi  rec- 
tius  videtur  ingenii  quam  virium  opibus  gloriam  quaerere  et, 
quoniam  vita  ipsa  qua  fruimur  brevis  est,  memoriam  nostri 
quam  maxime  longarn  efficere. 


*  This  translation  of  the  first  chapters  of  Sallust's  Catiline  (which  the  editor 
owes  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  W.  J.  O'Donnavan)  will  be  continued  in  the  following 
numbers.  The  authors  of  the  translation  are  'William  Ileazle,'  "  R.  F.  Littledale," 
and  "  '  Michael  Fitzgerald,' "  the  different  inverted  commas  indicating  the  parts  due 
to  each  of  the  authors. 
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" '  It  becometh  all  men  who  ashpire 

Other  animals  for  to  exshel, 
To  labor  through  wather  and  fire 

To  make  hashte  an'  to  larn  for  to  shpell  ; 
Lesht  in  silence  their  lives  they  should  pass 

Like  cattle  that  thinks  but  of  atin', 
Or  like  jackasses  feedin'  on  grass, 

That  all  the  shmall  boys  do  be  batin' 
An'  proddin'  wid  nails  an'  brash  pins.' " 

"  For  the  whole  of  the  strinth  that  we  boasht 

In  the  body  an'  sowl  quite  complate  is, 
But  the  sowl  does  be  rulin'  the  roasht, 

While  the  body  is  diggin'  the  praties." 
'  For  our  sowls,  sure,  we  share  wid  the  gods, 

That  are  free  from  all  troubles  an'  crosses, 
But  our  bodies,  poor  divils,  are  sods, 

Wid  the  mazely  boneens  an'  owld  horses, 
Afther  sellin'  their  brishtles  an'  shkins.' 

'  So  I  think  'tis  a  far  better  plan 

To  be  famous  by  manes  of  the  janius,' 
"  Than  by  fightin'  as  hard  as  ye  can 

Wid  blaggards  that  to  touch  would  demane  yez." 
'  An'  sence  we  can't  live  whin  we  die, 

An'  dead  min  is  too  shtill  to  be  shpakin,' 
"  We  should  do  somethin'  here  mighty  high, 

An'  not  always  be  dhrinkin'  an'  rakin', 
An'  shpilin'  our  owld  dacint  name." 
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Nam  divitiarum  et  formac  gloria  fluxa  atque  fragilis  est, 
virtus  clara  aeternaque  habetur.  Sed  diu  magnum  inter 
mortales  certamen  fuit,  vine  corporis  an  virtute  animi  res 
militaris  magis  procederet.  Nam  et  prius  quam  incipias 
consulto,  et  ubi  consulueris  mature  facto  opus  est.  Ita 
utrumque  per  se  indigens,  alterum  alterius  auxilio  eget. 

2.  Igitur  initio  reges  (nam  in  terris  nomen  imperii  id 
primum  fuit),  diversi  pars  ingenium,  alii  corpus  exercebant ; 
etiamtum  vita  hominum  sine  cupiditate  agitabatur,  sua  cuique 
satis  placebant. 
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"  For  money's  the  divil  to  keep, — 

Good  looks  may  be  shpiled  by  the  small-pox, — 
But  vartue's  etarnally  deep, 

As  the  sarmints  at  Gregg's  or  at  Alcock's." 
'  But  min  a  long  time  did  inquire 

Whether  it  was  by  fishts  or  by  science, 
That  O'Brallaghan  bate  Pat  Maguirc, 

When  he  guv  him  the  mortial  defiance 
At  the  Patthern  of  Ballynagrame.' 

"  So  before  ye  begin,  ye  musht  think, 

An'  whin  ye've  done  thinkin',  must  hurry, 
Or,  begorra,  before  ye  can  wink 

Ye'll  be  gettin'  yerself  in  a  flurry." 
'  Thus  ache  wan  is  wake  whin  alone, 

But  they're  illigant  fine  things  together 
(Like  hot  wather  an'  owld  Inishowen 

Mix'd  wid  shuggar,  to  keep  out  the  weather, — 
An'  there's  many  worse  things  than  that  same).' 

'  An'  so  thin,  at  first,  ye  see,  kings 

(For  that  was  the  name  that  they  gave  'em), 
Though  they'd  different  idayas  of  things, 

Would  grab  all  ye  had  if  ye'd  lave  'em. 
So  some  used  their  wits  an'  their  sinse, 

Which  manes  that  they  chated  their  nabers, 
While  some  by  the  fishts  did  dispinse 

The  prosades  of  the  vvaker  wans'  labors, 
Which  happens  sometimes  to  this  day.' 

"  But  in  owld  days  their  lifetime  was  shpint " 
'  Widout  any  desires  fit  to  mintion  ; ' 

"  To  the  fairs  an'  the  pattherns  they  wint 
Widout  e'er  a  rook  awn  or  contintion. 
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Postea  vero  quam  in  Asia  Cyrus,  in  Graecia  Lacedaemonii 
et  Athenienses  coepere  urbes  atque  nationes  subigere,  libi- 
dinem  dominandi  causam  belli  habere,  maximam  gloriam  in 
maximo  imperio  putare,  turn  demum  periculo  atque  negotiis 
compertum  est  in  bello  plurimum  ingenium  posse.  Quodsi 
regum  atque  imperatorum  animi  virtus  in  pace  ita  ut  in 
bello  valeret,  aequabilius  atque  constantius  sese  res  humanae 
haberent,  neque  aliud  alio  ferri,  neque  mutari  ac  misceri 
omnia  cerneres. 
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Thin  ache  wan,  well  plazed  wid  his  own, 
To  the  childer  an'  wife  kep'  attindin', 

An'  no  soart  of  shkamin'  was  known, 

For  they'd  nothin'  worth  shtalin'  or  lindin' 
That  robbers  could  carry  away." 

'  Whin  the  Danes  war  all  bate  by  Boru, 

At  Clontarf,  by  the  side  of  the  wather,' 
"  An'  the  gallant  O'Nale  overthrew 

The  Saxons  wid  terrible  slaughther, 
Whin  min  guv  up  fightin'  for  love, 

An*  kep'  lookin'  afther  the  plundher," 
'  An'  iv'ry  shpalpeen  thried  to  shove 

Himself  up  an"  all  other  min  undher, 
Then  follow'd  a  change  most  complate.' 

'  For  'twas  seen  just  as  straight  as  a  rule, 

That  the  head  was  the  thing  for  the  fightin', 
That  a  gossoon  might  bate  Fin  MacCool 

Thro'  the  manes  of  the  readin'  an'  'ritin'. 
Thin  larnin'  began  for  to  shpread, 

An'  sojers  to  carry  dispatches, — • 
Sure  Caesar  himself,  it  is  said, 

By  his  janius  did  win  all  the  matches 
That  he  fought  to  be  head  of  the  shtate.' 

'  But  if  monarchs,  an'  all  sich  big-wigs, 

An'  sojers   all  paceful  together, 
Would  turn  to  the  raisin'  of  pigs, 

An'  to  watchin'  the  signs  of  the  weather, 
Affairs  would  go  shwimmin'ly  on, 

We'd  be  free  from  tithe-procthors  an'  thraitors, 
An'  iv'ry  son  of  a  gun 

Would  have  work  for  his  own  masticathors, 
An'  potteen  would  flow  for  a  song.' 
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Nam  imperium  facile  his  artibus  rettnetur,  quibus  initio 
partum  est.  Verum  ubi  pro  labore  desidia,  pro  continentia 
et  aequitate  libido  atque  superbia  invasere,  fortuna  simul  cum 
moribus  immutatur.  Ita  imperium  semper  ad  optimum 
quemque  a  minus  bono  transfertur.  Ouae  homines  arant, 
navigant,  aedificant,  virtuti  omnia  parent.  Sed  multi  mortales 
dediti  ventri  atque  somno,  indocti  incultique  vitam  sicuti 
peregrinantes  transiere ;  quibus  profecto  contra  naturam, 
corpus  voluptati,  anima  oneri  fuit.  Eorum  ego  vitam  mor- 
temque  juxta  aestimo,  quoniam  de  utraque  siletur. 


&equant  f&emcnto. 

aequam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
servare  mentem,  non  secus  in  bonis 
ab  insolenti  temperatam 

laetitia,  moriture  Delli, 
seu  maestus  omni  tempore  vixeris, 
seu  te  in  remote  gramine  per  dies 
festos  reclinatum  bearis 
interiore  nota  Falerni. 
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"  For  'tis  aisy  to  keep  a  thing  fasht, 

If  ye  howld  it  as  well  as  ye  grabb'd  it, 
But  if  ye  get  lazy  at  lasht, 

'Twon't  be  long  afore  some  wan  has  nabb'd  it. 
So  'tis  always  the  knowinest  chap 

Gets  the  betther  of  iv'ry  shpooney, 
An'  laves — oh  the  divil  a  rap 

Wid  the  stupid,  misfortunate  looney, 
But  pitches  it  into  him  sthrong." 

"  So  vartue  is  always  obey'd 

By  farmers  an'  by  navigathors, 
But  she's  shoved,  poor  dear  sowl,  in  the  shade 

By  all  yer  great  shleepers  an'  aithers, 
Who  take  iv'ry  thing  aisy  an'  cool, 

As  if  they  wor  goin'  to  thravel, 
But,  for  all  that  he's  worth,  such  a  fool 

Might  as  well  be  laid  undher  the  gravel, 
Wid  an  owld  bit  of  shtone  at  his  head." 


MEMXHSO  AEIXOI2. 

Setvois  irpdyea-iv  ev 

raa-^elv  ev  Se  /c 

ev  ri  crvytcpadei'r'  a/terpro 

yrjOoavvrj,  fipoTe  dvr^re  Ae\\i, 
KO.V  £?}<?  ajravr'  alwva  av  7ref$£//,o<? 
KO,V  TTT)  \iaa6els  ev  re  iroa  K\idei<; 


epy  ere  {3pe%a)v  <&a\epva. 

O 
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quo  pinus  ingens  albaque  populus 
umbram  hospitalem  consociare  amant 
ramis  ?     quid  obliquo  laborat 

lympha  fugax  trepidare  rivo  ? 
hue  vina  et  unguenta  et  nimium  breves 
flores  amoenae  ferre  iube  rosae 
dum  res  et  aetas  et  sororum 
fila  trium  patiuntur  atra. 
cedes  coemptis  saltibus  et  domo 
villaque  flavus  quam  Tiberis  lavit, 
cedes,  et  exstructis  in  altum 

divitiis  potietur  heres. 
divesne,  prisco  natus  ab  Inacho, 
nil  interest  an  pauper  et  infirma 
de  gente  sub  divo  moreris 

victima  nil  miserentis  Orci 
omnes  eodem  cogimur,  omnium 
versatur  urna  serius  ocius 

sors  exitura  et  nos  in  aeternum 
exsilium  positura  cumbae.  • 


HORACE  (Odes,  ii.  3). 


ISpttfjalamtuttL 

collis  o  Heliconiei 

cultor,  Uraniae  genus, 

qui  rapis  teneram  ad  virum 

virginem,  o  Hymenaee  Hymen, 

o  Hymen  Hymenaee, 
cinge  tempora  floribus 
suave  olentis  amaraci, 
flammeum  cape  laetus,  hue 
hue  veni,  niveo  gerens 

luteum  pede  soccum, 
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e?  Bt]  TI  \evrcrj  Kd/JL<f>i\a<f>r)<j  TTLTV? 
anciav  avveipeiv  K\i]^aa-LV  ev^evov 
CTTepyovcn  ;  Bwevew  TL  Ka^vei 

va/JLa  <f)vyds  Kara  Xo£ov  ol/juov  ; 
olvov,  /Avp',  avQri  re  <f>6ivd8o<>  \tdv 
wpaT  dvoiyyois  rfj^e  (frepeiv  poSov, 
ev  o5  Ttt  T'  ov6'  ijfir)  r}  ewari 

vrifULTa  T  ov\a  rpiwv  a&ekfywv. 
u>VT)ra  Xe/^rei?  a\crea  Kal  So/iou? 

gavdbs  apSei  Ovftftpis  eiravXiSa, 

s,  rbv  eK^warov  8'  e'<?  ui^o? 
K\ripovofJiK)V  afyevov  TK  e^ei. 


rj  Kal  iyeve0\.'r)<; 

vfi  r)\i(t)  /Aeivys,  opoiov 

vrj\eo<; 
crevei  ris  ^/xa?  Trdi^ra?  O/JLOV 

KiVWV   TTaXof?,   &>V  7T/9ft^  6  fJL€V 


irdvra  TLV  e£o$ov  et?  dvocrrov. 

J.  F.  DAVIES. 


riUODASGEEDD. 


'  dvbpdcn 
d',  'Tfieva 
TfiTjv  'Tp 
ev  Kpordfoiv  TrXa/cet? 


alpe  adv&aXa  Trvppd  /j,oi, 
alpe 
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excitus  que  hilari  die 
nuptialia  concinens 
voce  carmina  tinnula 
pelle  humum  pedibus,  manu 

pineam  quate  taedam. 
namque  Junia  Mallio, 
qualis  Idalium  colens 
venit  ad  Phrygium  Venus 
judicem,  bona  cum  bona 

nubet  alite  virgo, 
floridis  velut  enitens 
myrtus  Asia  ramulis, 
quos  Amadryades  deae 
ludicrum  sibi  rosido 

nutriunt  umore. 

CATULLUS. 


|kt  an  gfoberttsemrnt 

The  time  is  swiftly  passing,  by, 

Why  you  in  health  and  beauty  stay  ? 
Why  do  you  let  your  children  die  ? 

Or  you  in  weakness  why  delay  ? 
After  death  there 's  always  craving 

For  a  Photo  of  the  lost ; 
Hark  !  there's  one  that's  always  saying 

Come  before  your  time  has  passed. 
There  are  no  high  stairs  to  wander, 

Simply  through  the  garden  walk  ; 
Paviour  takes  them  while  they  wonder, 

At  No.  12,  down  Bennitthorpe. 

From  Doncaster  Church  Monthly. 
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/j,€pq 
aSe 


tcava^av  OTTOT 
Xa/ericroz/  iroal  yav  TTITVV 
7rvp<f)6pov  %€pl  TraXXe. 
MaXXto?  7<z/>  'lovviav, 
—  dV  eSe^ar'  avrjp  Kinrpiv 
<&pv%  TOT'  'J8aX/ai/ 
alaiav  re  ya^el  Kopav 


/jivprov  epvecriv  'Acriav, 
av  'Afj,a8pvd8e<f,  <f>i\ov 


eepcra. 

HUGO  H.  JOHNSON. 


effluit  usque  aetas.     pingendum  se  hue  cit6  reddat 

cuicumque  haud  periit,  qui  fuit,  oris  honos, 
quid  ?  dum  te  frangat  morbus,  gnatosve  tenellos 

mors  feriat,  segnes  protrahis  usque  moras  ? 
in  votis  semper,  leti  post  fata  suprema, 

flebilia  erepti  sunt  monimenta  viri. 
vivus  ne  vocem  aversere  subinde  cientem, 

"  heus  tu  !  suppeditat  dum  tibi  tempus,  adi." 
per  scalas  nihil  est  opus  in  sublime  meare  ; 

fit  via  per  planum  ;  limina  transilias. 
jam,  dum  stas  mirans  quid  rerum  fiat,  ab  arte 

conficeris  duplex,  haud  mora,  Parrhasia. 

JOHN  BULMER. 
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Stanlro  in  Africa. 

As  when  some  diver  bids  his  friends  farewell, 
Plunging  in  quest  of  coral  or  of  pearl, 
They  stand  and  watch  the  parted  waters  swirl 

And  close  again  in  crystal,  where  he  fell  ; 

And  for  a  while  they  gaze  and  cannot  tell 
If  far  below  he  lies  in  dreamless  sleep, 
Until  a  bubble,  rising  from  the  deep, 

Makes  with  a  general  joy  their  voices  swell. 

So,  Stanley,  did  we  gaze  and  could  not  see 

Into  the  shadow  of  the  Silent  Land, 
And  fear'd  dark  Fate  had  overtaken  thee, 

And  Avaited  for  a  token  from  thy  hand  : 
But,  when  it  came,  one  deep-drawn  note  of  glee 

Went  forth  upon  the  breeze  o'er  sea  and  strand. 

J.  P.  GANNON. 


"No  3£art!)l2  Close." 

Why  should  thy  dear  face  haunt  me  so  to-night  ? 

I  thought  perchance  those  eyes  had  time  to  grow 
"  Less  sad,  so  long  their  tears  have  ceased  to  flow. 
The  years  have  pass'd  unheeded  in  their  flight, 
And  brought  me  comfort  in  my  own  despite. 

Then  why  to-night  come  back  thine  accents  low, 

Recalling  all  that  sweet,  sad  long-ago. 
Thou  art  not  angry  at  my  seeming  slight? 

Say  dost  thou  come  to-night  to  wake  again 

My  old  wild  passion,  with  its  yearning  pain  ? 

Or  art  thou  lonely  in  thy  far-off  Heaven, 

Or  dreamest  thou  that  peace  to  me  is  given  ? 

Vain  dream,  no  light  breaks  through  my  life's  set  grey, 

No  love  since  last  I  kiss'd  thy  lips'  cold  clay. 

r. 
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As  the  moon  her  dark  path  lighteth 

Shining  through  the  cloudy  floor, 
From  the  dimness  of  old  memories 

Shines  a  bright  form  evermore. 

On  the  deck  we  two  were  sitting, 
Proudly  down  the  Rhine  we  sail'd, 

And  the  banks  of  summer  verdure 
Were  in  evening  sunshine  veil'd. 

Sat  I  at  the  feet  reclining 

Of  a  maid  of  tender  grace, 
And  the  red  sun-gold  was  shining 

On  the  pale  lines  of  her  face. 

Lutes  were  ringing,  boys  were  singing, 

High  of  merriment  the  tide, 
And  the  heaven  grew  bluer, 

And  the  heart  within  grew  wide. 

Fairyland  was  sailing  by  us, 

Wood  and  mountain,  stream  and  glade  ; 
Everything  I  saw  reflected 

In  the  eyes  of  that  fair  maid. 

FREEMAN  WILLS. 


gntmuia  Fagula,  iSiaittmla. 

What  way  now,  wandering,  wilt  thou  find  to  wend, 
Pale  faltering  one,  who  hast  no  longer  grace 
Of  fair-wrought  garment  or  of  comely  face  ? 
In  what  strange  land  for  thee  shall  be  the  end  ? 
Lo  !  kindly  soul,  a  phantom  was  thy  friend, 
And  a  guest-chamber  was  thy  dwelling-place. 

ST. 


2l6 


ft  at  tors  a  crofon. 

DlO.  Suppose  this  done,  or  were  it  possible 
I  could  rise  higher  still,  I  am  a  man  ; 
And  all  these  glories,  empires  heap'd  upon  me, 
Confirm'd  by  constant  friends,  and  faithful  guards, 
Cannot  defend  me  from  a  shaking  fever, 
Or  bribe  the  uncorrupted  dart  of  Death 
To  spare  me  one  short  minute.     Thus  adorn'd 
In  these  triumphal  robes,  my  body  yields  not 
A  greater  shadow  than  it  did  when  I 
Lived  both  poor  and  obscure  ;  a  sword's  sharp  point 
Enters  my  flesh  as  far  ;  dreams  break  my  sleep, 
As  when  I  was  a  private  man  ;  my  passions 
Are  stronger  tyrants  on  me  ;  nor  is  greatness 
A  saving  antidote  to  keep  me  from 
A  traitor's  poison.     Shall  I  praise  my  fortune, 
Or  raise  the  building  of  my  happiness 
On  her  uncertain  favour  ?  or  presume 
She  is  my  own,  and  sure,  that  yet  was  never 
Constant  to  any  ?     Should  my  reason  fail  me 
(As  flattery  oft  corrupts  it),  here 's  an  example 
To  speak,  how  far  her  smiles  are  to  be  trusted  : 
The  rising  sun,  this  morning,  saw  this  man 
The  Persian  monarch,  and  these  subjects  proud 
That  had  the  honour  but  to  kiss  his  feet ; 
And  yet,  ere  his  diurnal  progress  ends, 
He  is  the  scorn  of  Fortune.     But  you  '11  say, 
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cxtguis  fortiina  bolufctlis  mat. 

AIOK..  vvv  B'  ovv  7reiroirjcr0(i)  rdB',  e^ecrra)  B'  e/zol 
e?  Kan  f^el^ov  fn^ro?  aipecrdaL'  ri  Be  ; 

7re<f)VKa}  KOI  TO,  irdvra  Brj  tcpdrr) 
T'  ITT'  appals,  acnrep  e/ATTeSot  <f>i\<i)v 
<f>povpa)v  re  TTtVri?,  OVK  eTTdpKecrei,  TO  yu.^  ou 
TTVpera)  aaXeueiv,  our'  a 
aSov  Trporptyei  rovSe 


ri<TKr]/j,evov  TreTrXoHrtv  ov  yaias  7r\eov 
Se/xa?  (TKid^ei  rovfjuov  rj  tccnrel  Tore 
e^wv  €T}  €V  rot?  /nrjSev  &v  ftiocrTeprjs 
dX\.}  e£  tcroy  jj,ev  crap/cci  <f)acr<ydvov 
o^eia  /cevrei,  dpdcrcreTai  &'  oveipacn 
o/iot'w?  rc5  irplv  OVTI 
Be  BeaTro^ova-i 
ovB'  ovv  TO  Kvpos  OeXtcrpov  co?  awrr/piov 
TTpoBorwv  dfj,vi>ei  (f)dpfjiaK'-  dp'  eTratveato 
Tv^rjv  er',  evvoia  r'  eV  dcndrfo 
TOV  o\$ov  v-^riirvp^/ov  e 


dp'  d^Kacrd)  7'  (w?  e'yaoi  TT^CTTT)  p,evel 


T'  e^'  17  Trplv  Tria-Tiv  OVK  elBvid  TW  ; 
teal  /j,rjv  yu-e  vov  arepevra  0es  —  <pi\ei  Be  rot 
6  Qunrrwv  —  fiaprvpel  ToS'  ei?  oaov 
.e7rova-r]  (paiBpd  Triarevetv  ^pea)v 
6  7«/3,  tear'  opOpov  r)viK  o/Lt/u,'  ypev  Oeov, 
Mi'jBo)v  dva%  r)v,  icdrpvfywv  VTDJKOOI 
ocroi  KarrifyovvTO  Trpocricvvelv  p,ovov, 
Be  TTpli-  6e.ov  i}/j.epijaiov  Bp6fj.ov 
ai,  rvxys  v^piafia  Ka-Tri-^app,'  €(pv 
&)?  rov  e\\ei7rovra  TrpovXtTrev 
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That  she  forsook  him  for  his  want  of  courage, 
But  never  leaves  the  bold  ;  now,  by  my  hopes 
Of  peace  and  quiet  here,  I  never  met 
A  braver  enemy  !     And,  to  make  it  good, 
Cosroe,  Cassana,  and  the  rest,  be  free, 
And  ransomless  return ! 

COS.  To  see  this  virtue 

Is  more  to  me  than  empire  ;  and  to  be 
O'ercome  by  you,  a  glorious  victory. 

MAX.  What  the  devil  means  he  next !  (aside). 

DlO.  I  know  that  glory 

Is  like  Alcides'  shirt,  if  it  stay  with  us 
Till  pride  has  mix'd  it  with  the  blood — nor  can  we 
Part  with  it  at  pleasure  ;  when  we  would  uncase, 
It  brings  with  it  both  flesh  and  sinews, 
And  leaves  us  living  monsters. 

MAX.  'Would  'twere  come  (aparf). 

To  my  turn  to  put  it  on  !     I'd  run  the  hazard. 

DlO.  No  ;  I  will  not  be  pluck'd  out  by  the  ears 
Out  of  this  glorious  castle  ;  uncompell'd, 
I  will  surrender  rather  ;  let  it  suffice, 
I  have  touch'd  the  height  of  human  happiness, 
And  here  I  fix  nil  ultra.     Hitherto 
I  have  lived  servant  to  ambitious  thoughts, 
And  fading  glories  ;  what  remains  of  life 
I  dedicate  to  virtue  ;  and,  to  keep 
My  faith  untainted,  farewell,  pride  and  pomp ! 
And  circumstance  of  glorious  majesty, 
Farewell  for  ever. 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 
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?)  TQV  ye  ToX/icoz/r'  ov  TrpoSoOcr'  a 
vvv  8'  M?  ya\qvi)v  evddS'  elpywjv  r}  en 
v,  OVTTOT' 
V  ravra  Brj 

,  crv  Kacrcnjvrjs  re  icei  T/,9  ead'  OJJLOV, 
e\ev6epoi  vocnelre  Kadwoi  \vrpwv. 
KO5".  alBfji)  aKoireiv  rijv8},  co?  e'/iot,  aK^Tnpov  irXeov, 

TOVK  aov  8'  dXwvai  SicnrpeTrr)  vLKrfv  X-e^w, 
MAa.  o)  Zev,  TI  8rj  Tovvdevbe  Treipacrdai  voel ; 
AIOK.  eyeoSa  86£av,  &>9  crroXat?  Trpocret 
rat?  'HpaK\6iais,  dpriKo\\o^  el 
€<TT'  av  Tpv<f)wv  Tt?  €/J,(J)VTOV 
ovB'  e'^a/Ltetx/rai  cr^>'  eerrw   etcSvy  S'  o?  av, 
vevpoicriv  aurot?  crdpica.  (TV*/K.a6e'i\KV(Tev, 
aXXdaa-ovcra  Svcrdeov  repa?. 

avrt]v  dfjL(f)L^dX\,eadai  Kvpelv 
/catpo?  co?  dvappiTrrovri  7'  ay. 
AIOK.  riKLtrr-  eVel  oy/c  at<  eKKvKiadet/mev  &OJJLWV 

%pvcroT6VKT(i)v,  avreTrd<yye\.TOL  ftev  ovv 

'  TTW?  yap  OVK 
e?  v-fyos  co?  eV  dv6pu>Trw 
repfj,'  OVK  e/xol  ireparov  ecrrrj^ei 
80^77  (f)i\ap%rt)  Sevp'  del 
Tt/^at?  \arpev(ra<i  rrdiri\oirjra  rou  /Stou 
'ApeTrj  titSoifj,'  av,  ft)?  Be  Srj  fypovpw  tceap 

aQiKTOv,  xaip'  vTrepirXovrov  ^XtS?}? 

\dicrfj,a  7ravrdp%ov  tcpdrov ? 
TO  <refj,voTi/j,ov ,  ^alpe  Brj  Travvararoi'. 

W.  J.  M.  STARKIE. 
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&o  tfjc  Charitable  public! 

AN  APPEAL  (COPIED  BY  REQUEST  FROM  "  OLD  HARRY  ;  OR, 
THE  ASTRAL  ADVERTISER"). 

HELP  is  URGENTLY  REQUESTED  for  a  Poor  Old  Astral  Soul 
Who  is  forced,  by  circumstances  which  he  can't  at  all  control, 
Still  to  wander,  disembodied, — ('tis  a  most  distressing  case), — 
Shivering,  and  bare,  and  homeless,  through  the  Interstellar 
Space. 

This  is   how   the  matter  happen'd  :  Joseph  Judkin  was  his 

name  ; 

—Esoteric  Buddhist  Chela, — till  an  adept  he  became, 
And  his  Astral  Soul,  unseen  by  eye  of  mortal,  used  to  roam 
Through  the  Earth  and  Seven  Planets — till  his  duties  call'd 

it  home. 

Then  his  Astral  Soul — unlatch-key'd,  to  the  flesh  that  snoring 

lay, 
Through  the  chimney  or  the  keyhole  gliding, — re-inform'd  the 

clay  : 

(For  he  was  a  Clerk  accountant  in  the  Jumbo  Bank,  you  see, 
At  a  salary  of  five-pence,  and  his  hours  were  ten  to  three.) 

Thus  one  night  he  roam'd  the  regions  of  the  Interstellar  Space 
When  he  met  an  Esoteric  Dun,  which  stared  him  in  the  face; 
And  it  frighten'd  him  so  sorely  that  he,  starting  sharply  from 

it, 
In  his  hurry  and  confusion,  bump'd  against  a  casual  Comet. 

(Comets,  you  must  know,  are  painted  white  with  phosphores- 
cent paint. 

When  you  rub  it,  it  comes  off,  and  leaves  a  phosphorescent 
taint. 
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Very  hard  it  is  to  get  it  out  ;  you  scrape  and  scrub  in  vain — 
Scrub  you  may  and  scrape ; — but  there  it  sticks,  that  phos- 
phorescent stain.) 

When  he  rose  next  morning  early  (for  his  Astral  Soul  had  fled, 
Phosphorescent  stain  and  all,  to  where  his   body  snored  in 

bed), 
What  strange,  mystic,  ghastly  glare  was  this  that  scared  his 

haggard  eyes  ? 
— 'Twas  his  phosphorescent  Soul,  you  see,  shone   through 

him — lantern-wise. 

Tis  a  pitch-dark  winter  morning — but  no  need  has  he  of  light; 
Through  his  skin  his  Soul  shines  out  so  sickly,  phosphorously 

bright ; 
Lambent  flames  of  phosphorescence  from  his  rolling  eyeballs 

gleam, 
From  his  hair,  all  bristling  stiffly,  shoots  of  phosphorescence 

stream. 

Never  could  he  face  his  fellow-clerks  in  such  a  lurid  plight ; 
Never  stand  their  chaffing  of  his  jaundice  of  phosphoric  light; 
See  !  his  hands  are  hands  of  glory, — everywhere  that  lustre 

pale  is  ; 
He 's  a  bilious  incarnation  of  Aurora  Borealis  ! 

So  he  sent  an  urgent  message  down  to  say  that  he  was  sick  ; 

And  meanwhile  he  scraped  and  scrubb'd  the  stain — but  still 
the  stain  would  stick. 

Very  hard  he  scraped  and  scrubb'd  it ;  but  he  scrubb'd  and 
scraped  in  vain  ; 

Scrub  he  might  and  scrape, — but  there  it  stuck,  that  phos- 
phorescent stain. 
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So  he  ceased,  and  loll'd  despairing,  idly  gazing  at  the  walls, 
Till  a  tap  came.     'Tis  the  laundress.     Like  an  angel's  were 

her  calls  ; 

But  he  'd  bid  her  come  that  afternoon,  and  fetch  away  a  shirt- 
Front  and   collar ;  and  to  take  them,  and  to  cleanse  them 

from  their  dirt. 

And  a  notion  struck  him  !     Let  her  give  his  Astral  Soul  a 

scrub  ; 

She  is  skilful  ;  she  is  used  to  soap-suds  and  the  washing-tub. 
So  at  once,  before  she  enters,  he  proceeds  with  haste  to  roll, 
In  a  bundle  with  his  collar  and  his  front,  his  Astral  Soul. 

But  the  washerwoman  was,  I  grieve  to  say,  no  honest  lass  ; 
For  her  customers'  belongings  to  the  pop-shop  used  to  pass. 
Scarcely  had  she  left  his  lodging  when  she  yielded  to  the  vice, 
And  poor  Judkin's  Astral  Soul  was  pawn'd  for  quite  a  paltry 
price. 

Number  one  around  the  corner, — there  It  lay  a  day, — a  week 
(For  it  takes  a  deal  of  practice  to  detect  an  Astral  Shriek); 
No  one  knows,  or  cares,  or  hears,  while  days  and  weeks  and 

fortnights  roll — 
No  one  ever  dreams  of  coming  to  redeem  the  Astral  Soul ! 

And  meanwhile  the  body  lay  there  in  the  humble  pallet-bed, 
Till  at  last  they  sent  to  see  if  Judkin  was  alive  or  dead — 
By  the  coroner's  commandment,  then  at  last  they  burst  the 

door — 
There  the  body  lay  all  lifeless — it  had  even  ceased  to  snore. 

It  was  buried  at  the  charges  of  the  parish  in  a  hole  ; 
But  who   ever   thought   one    moment  of  the   poor   pawn'd 
Astral  Soul  ? 
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And  'twas  years  and  years  before  some  gnawing  tooth  of 
famish'd  mouse 

Let  the  Astral  Soul  emerge  and  struggle  from  its  prison- 
house  ! 

And  SUBSCRIPTIONS  ARE  INVITED  for  this  poor  old  Astral 

Soul, 

Which  is  forced,  by  circumstances  that  It  can't  at  all  control, 
Thus  to  wander  disembodied  ('tis  a  truly  piteous  case) ! 
Homeless,    shivering,    and    naked,    through    the  Interstellar 

Space. 

M.  Z.  D. 


{After  GOETHE.) 

How  I  wish  some  young  man,  with  a  nice  house  and  land, 

Would  have  courage  enough  to  propose  for  my  hand. 

I  'm  sure  I  'd  accept,  if  I  once  got  the  chance, 

And  I  'd  change  this  snail's  pace  for  a  roystcring  dance. 

How  nice  it  would  be  to  be  just  like  Mama, 

With  no  lessons  to  learn  and  grand  bonnets — comme  $a  ! 

What  servants  I  'd  have — I  'd  have  none  that  were  old  ! — 

And  if  all  wasn't  right,  how  I  'd  storm  and  I  'd  scold. 

I  'd  choose  all  my  own  things,  have  a  spruce,  modish  waist, 

And  select  my  own  tailor  as  suited  my  taste. 

How  free  I  would  be,  when  out  walking.     I  'd  go 

The  admired  and  adored  of  full  many  a  beau. 

I  'd  never  be  done  with  fine  parties  and  balls, 

With  matinees,  concerts,  and  afternoon-calls. 

I  'd  do  just  as  I  liked,  when  I  liked  !     Hip,  Huzza  ! 

Nor  first  coax  for  permission  Papa  and  Mama. 

GEORGE  WILKINS. 


transatlantic  Sonnets. 

THE  GEYSER,  ITERUM. 

What  slumbering  forces  in  thy  womb,  O  !  earth, 
Thus  ever  upward  to  the  skies  aspire, 
The  geyser's  mighty  rush,  and  Etna's  fire, 

As  though  they  sought  the  sphere  that  gave  them  birth  ? 

Are  these  but  sports  of  Nature  in  her  mirth, 
Or  is  it  that  her  soul  is  of  the  skies, 
Earth-anchor'd  here,  yet  striving  still  to  rise. 

E'en  till  it  burst  the  rock's  encircling  girth  ? 

Yea,  ever  thus  yearns  forth  earth's  central  force 

Since  that  far  hour  when  from  the  sphere  she  broke, 
A  separate  orb,  and  growth  and  life  awoke, 

Links  that  still  bind  her  to  her  heavenly  source  : 

Thus  will  she  yearn  until  the  living  flame 

Return  to  yon  bright  sun  from  whence  it  came. 

ISAAC  ASHE. 


on  a 

Here  lowly  lies  no  laurell'd  chief, 

Philosopher,  or  bard  ; 
But  a  poor  suppliant  for  relief 

Upon  life's  highway  hard. 

His  birth  was  Honour's  gibe  ;  his  name, 

Through  many  a  sordid  year 
A  synonym  for  want  and  shame, 

Need  not  be  noted  here. 

Rear  high  the  tombs  of  Wealth  and  Worth, 

Carve  deep  Fame's  marble  page  ; 
But  leave  unmark'd  this  level  earth, 

To  hide  a  beggar's  badge. 

J.  S.  DRENNAN. 


0  EAAHN  ENGOTSIflN. 


*/2  \vyepbv  teal  KOTrrepbv 
Kal  cru,  roi/<£e/a  (frXoyepov,  irov\i 
eVefc  TOV  TovpKov  <7<£a£are, 
rbv  rvpavvov  crTrapa^are* 
i/'  avdcrrrjd'  rj  Trarpis 
va  tya-r]  TO  (nradi  JMOV. 


Come  thou,  my  sword,  for  deeds  of  battle  ready, 
And  fiery  musket,  comrade  true  and  steady, 
Come  forth  to  do  the  deadly  work 
Of  vengeance  on  the  tyrant  Turk  : 
O  Greece  !  to  arms  address  thec  ! 
My  trusty  sword,  I  bless  thee  ! 

We  strike  for  Greece,  to  free  the  down  trod  nation, 
We  strike  for  Christ,  the  hope  of  our  salvation  : 
For  fatherland,  for  fathers'  faith, 
We  fight  the  fight,  we  breathe  our  breath  ; 
Who  dare  desert  or  doubt  them  ? 
Who  cares  to  live  without  them  ? 
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Hark  to  the  voice  of  war,  in  rapture  sounding ! 
It  fires  my  blood,  it  stirs  my  pulse  to  bounding ; 
Against  the  tyrant's  goad  I  turn, 
The  tyrant's  yoke  I  break  and  spurn  ; 
My  life,  I  freely  give  it, 
Or  free,  for  Greece  I  live  it. 

The  son  of  Greece,  whose  nature  hath  decreed  him 
Earth's  foremost  champion  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
What  hand  so  prompt  as  his  to  burst 
The  servile  bond,  the  chains  accurst  ? 
What  yoke  shall  e'er  subdue  him, 
Till  death  itself  undo  him  ? 


With  rage  and  joy,  with  hoping  and  despairing, 
With  love  of  Greece  and  pride  of  glorious  daring, 
My  troubled  soul  is  wildly  fill'd, 
The  blasts  of  war  my  heart  have  thrill'd  ; 
My  arms,  I  rush  to  grasp  you  ! 
Dear  arms,  as  friends  I  clasp  you  ! 

Up  with  the  musket !  cleave  the  air  asunder, 
Thou  breath  of  lightning  and  thou  voice  of  thunder  ! 
Keen  be  the  eye  that  points  the  aim, 
And  sure  the  hand  that  wakes  the  flame, 
And  speeds  the  bullet  flying 
To  stretch  the  Moslem  dying  ! 

How  fair  to  me,  how  sacred  thou  appearest, 
O  native  Land,  of  all  dear  names  the  dearest ! 
I  love  thee  better  far  than  life, 
Than  friend  or  parent,  child  or  wife  ; 
Thy  throne  thou  still  maintainest, 
Oueen  of  my  heart  thou  reignest. 
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She  bleeds  beneath  the  Turk,  accurst  oppressor ! 
Can  blood  atone  for  blood  ?     Can  Time  redress  her  ? 
Eternity  could  ne'er  repay, 
Nor  ocean  wash  her  wrongs  away  : 
Then  up  !  for  her  that  bore  ye, 
For  Greece,  revenge,  and  glory  ! 

Beneath  our  feet,  in  awful  silence  speaking, 
Our  brethren's  guiltless  blood  to  heaven  is  reeking : 
The  sight  of  horror  chills  my  veins  ; 
But  deadly  vengeance  yet  remains  : 
Clash  steel !  and  musket  rattle  ! 
On,  fire  and  sword,  to  battle ! 

JOHN  GWYNN. 


If  E  foere  Ittng, 

(From  VICTOR   HUGO.) 

If  I  were  king,  ah,  child  !  I  give  thee  my  empire, 
My  chariot,  my  sceptre,  and  my  people  on  their  knees, 
My  crown  of  gold,  my  baths  of  porphyry  entire, 
My  fleets,  untold  of  man,  that  crowd  the  narrow  seas, 
For  one  look — only  this  ! 

If  I  were  God,  the  earth,  the  sky,  and  flowing  ocean, 
The  angels  and  the  demons  bowing  to  my  law, 
All  that  deep  chaos  holds  within  her  teeming  maw, 
Eternity  and  space,  the  heavens  and  stars  in  motion, 
All — only  for  one  kiss. 

or. 
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Eo  tfje  i&ifcer 

Thou  Royal  River,  born  of  sun  and  shower 
In  chambers  purple  with  the  Alpine  glow, 
Wrapp'd  in  the  spotless  ermine  of  the  snow, 

And  rock'd  by  tempests  ! — at  the  appointed  hour. 

Forth,  like  a  steel-clad  horseman  from  a  tower, 
With  clang  and  clink  of  harness  dost  thou  go 
To  meet  thy  vassal  torrents,  that  below 

Rush  to  receive  thee  and  obey  thy  power. 

And  now  thou  movest  in  triumphal  march, 
A  king  among  the  rivers  !  On  thy  way 
A  hundred  towns  await  and  welcome  thee  ; 

Bridges  uplift  for  thee  the  stately  arch, 

Vineyards  encircle  thee  with  garlands  gay, 
And  fleets  attend  thy  progress  to  the  sea ! 

LONGFELLOW. 


j&artin 

Here's  a  health  to  Martin  Hannigan's  aunt, 

And  I'll  tell  you  the  reason  why — 
'Cause  she  eats  whenever  she 's  hungry, 
And  she  drinks  whenever  she 's  dry  ; 
And  if  ever  a  man 
Stopt  the  course  of  the  can, 
Martin  Hannigan's  aunt  would  cry — 
Arrah  !  fill  up  your  glass, 
And  let  the  jug  pass  ! 
How  d'ye  know  but  your  neighbour 's  dry  ? 

SAMUEL  LOVER. 
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8to  flutnen 

princeps  aquarum,  qui  nive  Candida 
ceu  veste  fulges,  solis  et  imbrium 
testatus  Alpinos  amores 

purpureo  et  thalamos  rubore, 

fotus  procellis  :  mox  equitis  modo, 
qui  currit,  armis  et  strepitu  sonans, 
ex  arce  ferratus,  minores 
ad  fluvios  dominum  fatentes 

maturus  exis.     desuper  obviam 
obedientes  hi  properant  jugo. 
rex  inter  amnes  tu  triumphos 
auctus  agis.     cupidae  quot  urbes 

te  praefluentem  respiciunt !  quibus 
cingit  coronis  uva  !     tibi  iubet 
pons  surgere  arcus,  adque  pontum 
te  ratium  comitatur  agmen. 

J.  DICKIE, 


Safrma. 

salvam  di  faciant  anum  Sabinam  ! 
namque  haec  moribus  utitur  benignis  ; 
quippe  est,  venter  ut  incipit  monere, 
ac  potat,  sitis  ut  iubere  coepit ; 
nee,  si  quis  renuit  meri  ministro, 
parcit  talibus  increpare  verbis — 
heus  tu  !  ne  cyathum  tuum  otiari 
siris,  ne  quibus  assides  morae  sis  ; 
ne,  si  quern  sitis  urgeat  molesta, 
tu  vel  nescius  augeas  dolorem. 

E  S.  ROBERTSON. 
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riAPGENOS  HI0EOS  T'  OAPIZETON  AAAHAOIIN. 

What  hours  of  sweet  content,  fair  friend, 
We  pass'd,  in  sight  of  Stratford  spire, 

Amid  the  flowery  meads  and  lanes 
Of  smiling  Warwickshire. 

Whirl'd  thither  through  a  blacken'd  tract 

As  Hades  dismal,  sunless,  sad, 
To  plains  Elysian,  sunlight-steep'd — 

With  poets'  singing  glad. 

The  Mighty  Mother  cherish'd  here 

Her  darling  of  immortal  strain, 
And  Summer  dowers  the  fields  he  loved 

With  waving  golden  grain. 

Here  everything  is  harmony — 

Nature  and  Man,  opposed  pair — 
Here  reconciled — are  wreathed  in  smiles, 

Like  Woman,  kind  and  fair. 

For  down  by  Shakspere's  house  I  stray 'd, 
Sat  in  his  chair,  survey'd  his  state, 

And  walking  in  his  garden  lost 
A  heart — to  Shakspere's  Kate  ! 

"  Kate  of  cates  all  "—bluff  Hotspur's  bride— 
The  froward,  sweeten'd  wench,  strong-will'd, 

Of  Padua — Kates  of  France,  of  Spain — 
Their  sweetness  all  distill'd  !* 

*  "  Kate  of  cates  all,  my  super-dainty  Kate." — Taming  of  the  Shrew 
"  Kates  of  France."—  Love's  Labour  Lost,  and  Henry  V. 
"  Kates  of  Spain  "  (Aragon).— Henry  VIII. 
"  Kates  of  Padua."— Taming  of  the  Shreiv. 
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Of  these  broad  realms  the  goddess  blithe, 
One  of  the  Nine,  or  Cynthia  sure. 

The  Roman's  flattery,  English  maid, 
For  thee  were  far  too  poor. 

Fair  beyond  even  the  English  Muse, 
Yet  even  as  England's  self  sedate, 

You  wear  the  name  that  Shakspere  loved- 
His  five-fold  favourite—"  Kate." 


And  so  through  you  to  "  Fancy's  child," 
A  pilgrim  at  his  garden  gate, 

I  render  homage  due  and  true, 
O  fair  and  most  fair  Kate. 

An  Earthly  Paradise  was  ours, 
As  gliding  down  the  river  slow 

We  pass'd  'mid  roses,  pass'd  the  swans, 
And  pass'd  where  lilies  blow. 

Half-recall'd  memories  indistinct, 
Like  the  bees  humming  in  the  limes, 

Were  murmuring  in  our  hearts  the  while 
Of  happy,  happy  times. 

And  all  the  way,  set  in  that  scene, 
With  health  and  youthful  joy  elate, 

Purest  of  all  glad  Nature's  flowers, 
Smiled  innocent,  bright  Kate, 

Saying,  "  Here  Shakspere  shot  the  deer, 
And  here  did  merry  Pasquin  play 

And  here,  I  trow,  he  often  walk'd 
With  sweet  Anne  Hathaway  ; 
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"  So  quaff'd  she  long,  long  draughts  of  love, 

His  bounteous  bride  that  was  to  be, 
As  crimson-glowing  sunset  sank 

Down  over  Shottery. 

And  here  " — but  then  a  sudden  pike 
Leaping,  you  started — the  boat  lurch'd  ; 

"  Yes,  here,  no  doubt,  at  village-school, 
Immortal  Will  was  birch'd." 

Ah,  wayward  Will,  'tis  thine  that  I 

Heard  lips  as  ripe  as  cherries  speak 
Of  Love,  as  thou  wouldst  speak,  who  hadst 

Small  Latin,  and  less  Greek  ! 

So  in  the  twilight  of  my  life, 

Darken'd  by  wings  of  brooding  Fate, 

You  smile,  with  his  world-lighting  smile, 
His  super-dainty  Kate. 

GEORGE  WILKINS. 


What  flowers  were  at  thy  feet,  O  maid, 
Or  gather'd  in  thy  hands,  the  day 

In  Enna  when  thy  quest  was  stay'd 
By  the  god's  face,  Persephone  ? 

How  shone  thy  startled  eyes  agaze 

At  fate  thus  unrelentingly 
Thy  mate,  how  did  the  soft  winds  raise 

Thy  unbound  hair,  Persephone  ? 
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O  gentlest  of  earth's  daughterhood, 
In  such  a  meadow  land  astray, 

The  summer  quicken'd  in  thy  blood, 
The  sun  goes  west,  Persephone. 

Queen  in  a  shadow  world  afar, 
Yet  near,  that  in  a  moment  we, 

With  a  word's  breath,  thy  subjects  are, 
How  look'st  thou  now,  Persephone  ? 

Grown  colder  ?     Nay,  thy  deep  eyes  lend 

Vision  of  rest,  a  melody 
Giving  untroubled  sleep  to  end, 

O  easeful  Queen  Persephone. 


W.  M.  DlXON. 


(Eljamounix,  September,  1887» 

One  moment  full  of  hope  and  love  and  life, 
The  next  a  quivering  heap  of  senseless  clay, 
Silent  in  death's  remorseless  grasp,  he  lay, 

Freed  from  the  world,  with  cares  and  passions  rife, 

Released  from  all  its  toil  and  strain  and  strife. 
But  ah !  dread  king,  thou  shouldst  in  mercy  slay 
The  maiden  fair,  who  waits  him  far  away, 

And  now  will  never  know  the  name  of  wife. 

Death  met  him  on  the  lonely  mountain  peak, 
His  only  winding-sheet  pale  wreaths  of  snow, 

E'en  as  he  fell,  he  heard  the  eagle  shriek, 
And  felt  its  dusky  wings  beat  to  and  fro  ; 

Then  all  was  over,  horror  well-nigh  gone. 

Only  a  dream-like  falling  on  and  on. 

r. 
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Jfcwfoell. 

My  horse's  feet  beside  the  lake, 

Where  sweet  the  unbroken  moonbeams  lay, 
Sent  echoes  thro'  the  night  to  wake 

Each  glist'ning  strand,  each  heath-fringed  bay. 

The  poplar  avenue  was  pass'd, 

And  the  roof'd  bridge  that  spans  the  stream : 
Up  the  steep  street  I  hurried  fast, 

Led  by  thy  taper's  star-like  beam. 

I  came — I  saw  thee  rise — the  blood 
Pour'd  flushing  to  thy  languid  cheek : 

Lock'd  in  each  other's  arms  we  stood, 
In  tears,  with  hearts  too  full  to  speak. 

M.  ARNOLD. 


©  rus  quanta  ego  te  aspictam. 

When  hungry  fowl  go  roosting  soon, 
And  nightly  shines  the  crystal  moon 

O'er  silent  rills, 

And  icy  winds  their  bugles  blow, 
And  crisping  sheet  the  powdery  snow 

Out  o'er  the  hills  ; 
Then  merrily,  merrily  trim  the  fire, 

Merrily  troll  about  the  bowl, 
And  merrily  sing  to  your  heart's  desire  ; 

For  to  solace  the  winter  lack 

There 's  nothing  so  good  as  song  and  sack  ; 
So  merrily,  merrily  trim  the  fire. 

LUCAS  COLLINS. 
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AHOXAIPETISAS. 

qua  lacus  immota  lunae  sub  imagine  purae 

lene  nitescebat,  praeteragebar  eques. 
quadrupedante  sono  nox  concita  ;  concitus  orae 

splendor,  et  argentei  limes  erica  sinus, 
qua  superimpendet  juncto  pons  pensilis  amni, 

qua  nee  rara  viae  populus  adstat,  eo. 
qui  properem  per  strata  citus,  quam  celsa,  viarum, 

me  tua  fax  tanquam  sideris  orta  trahit. 
ut  veni,  ut  vidi — ut  surgis,  et  ora  rubescunt 

marcida  !  suffuso  sanguine  tacta  gena  est. 
stas,  sto.     complexu  stantes  haeremus  in  uno. 

prae  lacrimis  infans  hiscere  nescit  amor. 

HUGO  H.  JOHNSON. 


IIOTTO  nrp. 


Twpveov  e< 

\ljJLTIpOV  7/877   tf\rtS(M9, 


crvyrpwv  rjXefcrplvov 


r'  av\el  icpvepd, 
ov\r)  yiu>v 
Kara  KO\Q)VCOV  yzzt,, 
ovv  dSijv 
Sevra?  yopeva'ov, 

/v    ' 

aipov,  /j,e\o<s' 
ov  yap  €O~0'  rjoiov,  a\\o  ^et/taro?  /i^%ap  Trifcpov, 
f)  nvj  aSeiv  KOL  Sie\tceiv,  r)8v<;  ovv  <rtcd\eve  TTVO. 

F.  HITCHCOCK. 
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Brian'*  Battle. 

(AN    IRISH    IDYLL.) 

PART   I. 

The  saga  tells  us  that  a  woman's  hate 

Urged  on  the  Danes  to  strike  a  final  blow 

To  conquer  Erin  :  Brian's  faithless  wife, 

Gormflaith,  the  fairest  woman  of  her  time, 

But  false  as  fair,  came  crooning  to  her  son,* 

And  told  how  Brian  drave  her  from  his  gates. 

Then  Sitrick  grieved  for  her,  and  her  complaint 

Fell  on  his  ears  like  sparks  upon  dry  wood, 

And  fired  it  with  a  sudden,  vengeful  heat. 

And  Sitrick  said  :  "  Fair  mother,  mourn  not  thus, 

But  rather  be  rejoiced  that  thou  art  free 

From  bondage  with  a  wretched  Irish  hound  : 

Thy  union  is  dissolved,  and  I  will  break 

The  UNION  of  the  Irish  with  the  Danes  ; 

And  we  shall  conquer  them,  and  plant  our  feet 

Upon  their  necks,  and  they  shall  be  our  slaves ! 

For  Odin  will  give  battle  with  their  God, 

A  God  of  peace,  who  knows  not  war's  delight ! 

I  hate  the  name  of  Brian,  for  his  foot 

Is  planted  on  our  necks,  and  we  are  slaves  !  " 

Then  on  a  day  there  saiPd  from  Erin's  shores 
A  great  ship,  speeding  to  the  northern  isles 
Of  Orkney  and  of  Mann.     The  vessel  bore 
Gormflaith,  and  fairer  than  the  ocean's  hue 
Sparkled  her  eyes,  her  flowing  tresses  shone 
More  brightly  than  the  sunlit  waves  of  morn. 
And  Sitrick  stood  beside  the  bending  sail, 
And  with  them  went  a  hundred  hardy  Danes. 

*  Sitrick  was  the  son  of  Olaf,  Gormflaith's  first  husband,  after  whose  death  she 
married  Brian. 
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Fair  breezes  brought  them  to  the  wave-swept  shores, 
Where  mighty  Sigurd  ruled  ;  their  light  ship  rose 
Above  the  snowy  breakers,  and  the  men 
Leap'd,  knee-deep,  in  the  shallows,  and  impell'd 
Their  skin-clad  vessel  swiftly  towards  the  land, 
Until  it  rested  where  the  highest  tide 
Could  never  lure  it  back  again  to  sea. 

Then  Sigurd  of  the  Isles  heard  Sitrick's  tale  : 
How  that  in  Erin's  Isle  a  Christian  King 
Had  made  the  Norsemen  tremble  at  his  name. 
And  Sigurd  swore,  upon  the  hammer  of  Thor, 
That  he  would  help  to  lay  great  Brian  low. 
The  Scald  has  sung  how  Sitrick  promised  him 
The  crown  of  Erin,  aye,  and  Gormflaith's  hand. 
And  Brodir,  too,  the  Viking,  join'd  the  league. 
The  warlike  Brodir  of  the  raven  locks, 
Attended  by  ten  hundred  valiant  men, 
And  as  a  brooklet,  swell'd  by  falling  rain, 
Grows  to  a  mighty  torrent  tearing  down, 
So  did  the  Norsemen  gather  at  the  call 
Of  Sitrick  and  of  Sigurd  of  the  Isles. 

Like  fire-flies  glinting  through  the  shades  of  eve, 

The  camp-fires  of  the  Vikings  spann'd  the  bay 

Of  fair  Ath  Cliath,*  and  upon  the  strand 

Like  evil  birds  their  dusky  galleons  lay. 

And  some  had  sailM  from  Norway,  from  Cantyre, 

From  Gallia,  and  many  distant  climes. 

But  all  alert  was  Brian,  undismay'd, 

Well  knowing  that,  within  his  sea-girt  isle, 

Were  heroes  brave  enough  to  face  them  all. 

The  great-soul'd  Malachy,  who  flung  aside 
His  own  ambitions  to  the  empty  winds, 

*  Dublin  was  then  known  as  Ath  Cliath  (the  ford  of  the  hurdles). 
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As  lightly  as  a  strong  man  checks  a  tear, 
Stood  by  his  noble  rival  in  his  need. 

The  star  of  eve  was  rising  o'er  the  sea 

When  Gormflaith,  vested  in  a  robe  of  white, 

Pinn'd  with  a  brooch  of  gold — her  sunny  hair 

Sheltering  beneath  a  canopy  of  lace — 

Crept  softly  to  the  god-like  Brodir's  tent. 

The  Viking  rose  to  welcome  her,  and  she, 

Standing  beside  him,  having  peer'd  about 

To  see  that  no  one  listen'd,  thus  began  : 

"  The  sinking  of  the  sun  has  brought  us  nigh — 

So  nigh  the  dreadful  day  of  destiny, 

When  Odin  shall  reign  over  this  great  land, 

Or  Christ  shall  conquer  him — Nay !  hear  me  out! 

Odin  and  thou  shalt  conquer  !  "     As  she  spake, 

She  lightly  laid  one  tiny,  tapering  hand 

Upon  the  Viking's  arm  caressingly. 

"  I  am,"  she  said,  "  a  poor,  weak  woman,  thou 

A  stalwart  man  ;  yet,  peradventure,  I, 

Even  I,  can  help  thee  in  the  coming  fight. 

Know,  then,  that  I  am  versed  in  magic  lore, 

And  with  the  key  of  science  can  unlock 

The  mystic  portals  of  futurity  ; 

And  yester  eve,  upon  the  deep  expanse 

Of  starry  heaven,  as  upon  a  scroll, 

Read  I  thy  destiny  ;  and  it  is  this  : — 

Thy  hand  shall  slay  the  ruler  of  these  realms  ; 

The  highest  glory  of  the  fight  is  thine. 

When  he  is  gone,  our  foes,  like  some  poor  ship 

Left  rudderless  upon  a  stormy  sea, 

Shall  drift  to  sure  destruction  helplessly ! 

But,  mark  me,  on  a  near  approaching  day, 

On  Frida's  day,  this  battle  must  be  fought ! 

It  is  a  day  of  happiness  for  thee  ; 

A  day  of  lamentation  for  thy  foes  ; 
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The  day  whereon  Christ  died  upon  the  Cross  ; 
A  day  of  mourning  to  all  Christian  souls. 
Thou  art  the  bravest  leader  in  this  war, 
Remember  thou  my  eager,  earnest  words  : — 
Give  battle  on  the  coming  Frida's  day, 
Restrain'd  by  no  mistaken  courtesy  ; 
Yield  not  to  Brian's  importunities 
To  choose  another  day — one  day. alone 
Gives  victory  to  us."     She  ceased  to  speak. 

Then  Brodir,  fondling  her  soft  hand  in  his, 

Resting  his  other  arm  upon  her  waist, 

Longing,  yet  fearing  to  encompass  her 

More  closely,  answer'd — "  Fairer  prophetess 

Ne'er  brought  more  welcomed  tidings  !     By  my  sword, 

I  swear  to  faithfully  obey  thy  words  ; 

This  hand  shall  lay  great  Brian  in  the  dust !  " 

She,  as  in  gratitude,  upraised  her  face 
To  his,  whilst  he  o'ercame  his  former  fears, 
And  clasp'd  her  in  his  arms  ;  and  kissing  her, 
On  hair  and  brow  and  lips,  swore  earnestly 
That  for  her  sake  he  willingly  would  die. 

GEORGE  NEWCOMEN. 
(Part  II.  will  appear  in  next  Number) 


rxnei  SEATTON. 

"  Tis  self-knowledge  I  lack,  and  must  thry  to  possess,  sir," 
Said  Pat  to  the  priest,  with  an  air  of  repentance. 

"  Is  it  knowing  yourself  you  'd  be  ?  "  grinn'd  the  confessor  ; 
"  Troth,  Pat,  thin,  you  might  have  a  betther  acquaintance." 

J.  S.  DRENNAN. 
Q 
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Eo  tfje 

I  heard  the  trailing  garments  of  the  Night 

Sweep  through  her  marble  halls  ! 
I  saw  her  sable  skirts  all  fringed  with  light 

From  the  celestial  walls. 
I  felt  her  presence  by  its  spell  of  might 

Stoop  o'er  me  from  above  ; 
The  calm,  majestic  presence  of  the  Night, 

As  of  the  One  I  love  ! 
I  heard  the  sounds  of  sorrow  and  delight, 

The  manifold,  soft  chimes, 
That  fill  the  haunted  chambers  of  the  Night, 

Like  some  old  Poet's  rhymes. 
From  the  cool  cisterns  of  the  midnight  air 

My  spirit  drank  repose  ; 
The  fountain  of  perpetual  peace  flows  there — 

From  those  deep  cisterns  flows. 
O  holy  Night !  from  thee  I  learn  to  bear 

What  man  hath  borne  before  : 
Thou  layest  thy  fingers  on  the  lips  of  care, 

And  they  complain  no  more  ! 
Peace !  peace !  Orestes-like  I  breathe  this  prayer, 

Descend  with  broad-wing'd  flight, 
The  welcome,  the  thrice-pray'd  for,  the  most  fair, 

The  best-beloved  Night ! 

LONGFELLOW. 


jHusic,  f&eafcenljj  f&ato. 

There  once  was  a  lady  of  Tyre 
Who  swept  the  loud  strings  of  a  lyre  ; 
At  the  sound  of  each  sweep 
She  enchanted  the  deep, 
And  enraptured  the  city  of  Tyre. 


E.  LEAR. 
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4>A2MA  NTKT02  EN  KATA2TA2EI. 
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LAUNCELOT  D.  DOWDALL. 


Belida  cur  taceam  cui  grande  sonantia  gratus 

mos  erat  argutae  verrere  fila  lyrae  ; 
stat  mare  defixum  Circaea  pectinis  arte, 

stat  dis,  audito  carmine,  mixta  Tyros. 

R.  Y.  TYRRELL. 
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f&tc  3arrt. 
j.  w.  s. 

Here  let  him  rest : — Within  the  church's  shadow, 
Where  sleep  his  kindred,  let  his  last  home  be, 

Thither  the  sounds  come  faintly  from  the  village, 
The  lowing  of  the  cattle  from  the  lea. 

Here  let  him  rest : — Below  along  the  valley 
Rises  the  smoke  from  peaceful  homes  of  men, 

And  far  away  athwart  the  hill-tops  gleaming 
Flickers  the  sunlight  on  each  crag  and  glen. 

Gone,  ere  the  harvest  ripen'd  of  his  promise ! 

Gone,  when  his  work  on  earth  had  scarce  begun  ! 
Lo,  this  the  noontide  of  that  radiant  morning, 

Lo,  this  the  ending,  and  no  laurels  won. 

Thickly  dead  leaves  autumnal  winds  are  piling 
Over  his  tomb,  the  waving  trees  below, 

Fit  emblems  now  of  hopes  that  once  were  cherish'd 
In  the  entranced  springtime  long  ago. 

O  peerless  soul !  what  hast  thou  left  us  parting  ? 

Sorrow  for  friendship,  for  our  guerdon  tears, 
And  as  companions  through  life's  lonely  journey 

The  memories  of  bygone,  happy  years. 

G.  A.  MAHON. 


(From  THE  RUSSIAN  OF  LERMONTOFF.) 

Thro'  the  midnight  heavens  an  angel  flew, 

And  a  low,  soft  song  sang  he  ; 
And  the  moon  and  the  stars  and  the  rolling  clouds 

Heard  that  holy  melody  ! 
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He  sang  of  the  host  of  sinless  souls 

'Neath  the  tents  of  Eden-bovvers  : 
Of  God,  the  great  One,  he  sang  :  unfeign'd 

Was  his  praise  of  the  Godhead's  powers. 

A  little  soul  in  his  arms  he  bore 

For  this  world  of  woe  and  tears  ; 
And  the  sound  of  his  song  in  the  soul  of  the  child 

Kept  living  but  wordless  for  years. 

Long  linger'd  she  in  this  world  below, 

With  a  wondrous  longing  fill'd  ; 
But  earth's  harsh  songs  could  not  change  for  her 

The  notes  which  that  angel  trill'd. 


J.  POLLEN. 


To  go  or  stay  I  scarcely  knew, 

Perplex'd  by  mandates  twain, 
For  while  my  love  pronounced  "  adieu," 

Her  aspect  said  "  remain." 
'Twixt  what  I  saw,  and  what  I  heard, 

My  judgment  waver'd  quite, 
Whether  she  meant  by  smile  or  word 

To  part  us  or  unite. 
But  now  each  lover  I  advise 

Like  me  to  make  his  choice  ; 
In  deference  to  his  lady's  eyes 

To  disregard  her  voice. 
The  kinder  wish  such  orbs  attest, 

The  nearer  we  adore, 
And  pouting  lips,  if  bravely  press'd, 

Will  banish  us  no  more. 


J.  S.  DRENNAN. 
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Love,  what  ail'd  thee,  to  leave  life  that  was  made  lovely,  we 

thought,  with  love  ? 
What  sweet  visions  of  sleep  lured  thee  away,  down  from  the 

light  above  ? 
What  strange  faces  of  dreams,  voices  that  call'd,  hands  that 

were  raised  to  wave, 
Lured  or  led  thee,  alas,  out  of  the  sun,  down  to  the  sunless 

grave  ? 
Ah,  thy  luminous  eyes !  once  was  their  light  fed  with  the  fire 

of  day ; 
Now  their  shadowy  lids  cover  them  close,  hush  them  and  hide 

away. 
Ah,  thy  snow-colour'd  hands  !  once  were  they  chains,  mighty 

to  bind  me  fast ; 
Now  no  blood  in  them  burns,  mindless  of  love,  senseless  of 

passion  past. 
Ah,  thy  beautiful  hair !  so  was  it  once  braided   for  me,  for 

me ; 
Now  for  death  it  is  crown'd,  only  for  death,  lover  and  lord  of 

thee. 
Sweet  the  kisses  of  death,  set  on  thy  lips,  colder  are  they  than 

mine  ; 
Colder,  surely,  than  past  kisses  that  love  pour'd  for  thy  lips  as 

wine. 
Lov'st  thou  death  ?     Is  his  face  fairer  than  love's,  brighter  to 

look  upon  ? 
Seest  thou  light  in  his  eyes,  light  by  which  love's  pales  and  is 

overshone  ? 
Lo,  the  roses  of  death,  grey  as  the  dust,  chiller  of  leaf  than 

snow ! 
Why  let  fall  from  thy  hand  love's  that  were  thine,  roses  that 

loved  thee  so  ? 
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Large  red  lilies  of  love,  sceptral  and  tall,  lovely  for  eyes  to 

see  ; 
Thornless  blossom  of  love,  full  of  the  sun,  fruits  that  were 

rear'd  for  thee. 
Now  death's  poppies  alone  circle  thy  hair,  girdle  thy  breasts 

as  white  ; 
Bloodless  blossoms  of  death,  leaves  that  have  sprung  never 

against  the  light. 
Nay,  then,  sleep  if  thou  wilt ;  love  is  content ;  what  should 

he  do  to  weep  ? 
Sweet  was  love  to  thee  once  ;  now  in  thine  eyes  sweeter  than 

love  is  sleep. 

SWINBURNE. 


(Cato. 

Cato.  Let  not  a  torrent  of  impetuous  zeal 
Transport  thee  thus  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  ; 
True  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits, 
That  justice  warrants,  and  that  wisdom  guides  ; 
All  else  is  tow'ring  frenzy  and  distraction. 
Lucius,  we  next  would  know  what 's  your  opinion. 

Luc.  My  thoughts,  I  must  confess,  are  turn'd  on  peace. 
Already  have  we  shown  our  love  to  Rome, 
Now  let  us  show  submission  to  the  gods. 
We  took  up  arms,  not  to  revenge  ourselves, 
But  free  the  commonwealth  ;  when  this  end  fails, 
Arms  have  no  further  use.     Our  country's  cause, 
That  drew  our  swords,  now  wrests  them  from  our  hands, 
And  bids  us  not  delight  in  Roman  blood 
Unprofitably  shed.     What  men  could  do 
Is  done  already  :  heav'n  and  earth  will  witness, 
If  Rome  must  fall,  that  we  are  innocent. 

ADDISON. 
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\eipta  (poiviKea  KO\!  l/^epoevr'  iBrjv, 

ocrcra  r'  avdep,'  "Epca  V  0ei\07reB(t)  av^ero  aol  pova  ; 
vvv  \evfc'  avdea  \evKav  ae  Bepav  ijBe  KO/JLCIV  arrefai, 
avQit]  crrvyv'  ttXi/Sai/r'  ouSe  TO.  (j>v\\'  elSs  (f)do<$  TTOTU. 
Bav'  wv  al  TO  de\€i<>}  Save"  fj,e\ei  tcKaiepev  OVK  "Epy. 
<f>i\ov  aoi  TTOT'  "Epos,  vvv  Be  <j>L\r)$  "TTTVOV  "Epw  7r\eov. 

J.  B.  BURY. 


KATON. 

K.  OVK  a>(j)e\',  ct>9  7r\r)fj.fj,vpl^}  7 

{3ia  (jjepeiv  ere  repp,6vwv  yvw^rj^  irepa' 


SiKrjv  T€  fidaavov  vovv  6'  v(f>r)jr}rrjpj  €%ec. 
iravT  aXX'  e\a(f>pa  \vcrcra  Kal  fypevwv  a\rj. 
Aovicie,  crv  B'  6^9  av  'h.eyois  a  crol  BOKGI. 
A.  r)/J>rj,  <j>pd<rci)  <yap,  (f>prjv  Trpo?  elprfvrjv  pe-jret. 
aXt?  TTporov  <j>avevTe<;  ov  Bvcrvot  TroXet, 
fj,r)  vvv  (frpovovvres  (J,el£ov 
o(f)0(t)[Aev'  rjfitov  ey%09  77/3' 
Biicrjv  fiereXdetv  d\\'  e\evdepovv  ^Oova' 
rfjcrB'  e\7TiBo<i  crrepelcri  T/<?  %/aeta  'ad'  07r\Q)v  ; 
iroXt9  "xepwv  vvv  TwvB'  d<j)ap7ra.^€i  ^if})?) 
f)  irplv  cTTrda-aa'a'  KOVK  e'a  yaipzw  <f>6vw 
fidrrjv  'xyOevri  ^vyyevel'  ceBpdicafAev 
a  Bpaare''  yiuv,  el  TTITVCI  'P(o/j,rj,  6eol 
dvairioio-i  Kal  (Sporol  £vvio-Tope$. 

R.  Y.  TYRRELL. 
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Ejje  passing  of  Srtfjur. 

Nor  ever  yet  had  Arthur  fought  a  fight 
Like  this  last,  dim,  weird  battle  of  the  west. 
A  death-white  mist  slept  over  sand  and  sea : 
Whereof  the  chill,  to  him  who  breathed  it,  drew 
Down  with  his  blood,  till  all  his  heart  was  cold 
With  formless  fear  ;  and  ev'n  on  Arthur  fell 
Confusion,  since  he  saw  not  whom  he  fought. 

For  friend  and  foe  were  shadows  in  the  mist, 
And  friend  slew  friend,  not  knowing  whom  he  slew ; 
And  some  had  visions  out  of  golden  youth, 
And  some  beheld  the  faces  of  old  ghosts 
Look  in  upon  the  battle  ;  and  in  the  mist 
Was  many  a  noble  deed,  many  a  base, 
And  chance  and  craft  and  strength  in  single  fights 
And  ever  and  anon  with  host  to  host 
"Shocks,  and  the  splintering  spear,  the  hard  mail  hewn, 
Shield-breakings,  and  the  clash  of  brands,  the  crash 
Of  battle-axes  on  shatter'd  helms,  and  shrieks 
After  the  Christ,  of  those  who  falling  down 
Look'd  up  for  heaven,  and  only  saw  the  mist ; 
And  shouts  of  heathen  and  the  traitor  knights, 
Oaths,  insult,  filth,  and  monstrous  blasphemies, 
Sweat,  writhings,  anguish,  labouring  of  the  lungs 
In  that  close  mist,  and  cryings  for  the  light, 
Moans  of  the  dying,  and  voices  of  the  dead. 

TENNYSON. 
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TPOES  KAI  AANAOI  2TNAFOX  KPATEPHN  TSMINHN. 


ovB'  dpa  TTO)  roirjvSe  fjid^v  flayer'  O>KV<; 
o>9  rijvB'  va-TaTifjv  ye  trorl  £d<j>ov  rjepoevra. 
\evKrj  inrepdev  aXo9  -^raf^ddoto  re 
rrj<f  o\oov  piyos  nv  or  a/u.<£e^et  avri/ca  deppbv 

alpa,  KOI  ev  cj)p€crlv  O\KI/J,OV  rfrop  d<f>epTW 
Traxyovraf  (3aai\rjt,  Be  r'  eacrv^eva)  jrep 
i/cer'  d[Ar)%avLr],  eVet  OVK  iSev  ol?  TroXe/it^ey. 
Trai/re?  yap,  GKiai  w?,  /car'  o/it%X7;i/  e^e<f>davdev, 
e%dpo<;  a/j.'  r)Se  </>tXo9,  Svo<f>epr)  o'  e7ri,$e&po[J,ev 
KOL  fcaT€7re<f)ve  ^>/Xo?  <pi\ov,  OVK  elSax?  ov  ejre 
rot?  fiev  ctTrep  %pvaer)  TrwXetr/cero  ^acr^tar'  ev 
ri\v6ev,  o>9  or'  oveipov  eVecro-UTO  WKTOf  ayttoX 
veicva)v  d/j,evr)va  Kapijva 
e(j)dvtj  cr^eBov  ev  S'  dp'  6(Mi 
rjev  dpri'La  epya  re  Kal  icaita  epya 
evre  TV^TJ  re  8oXw  re  nreTroidore^  rjBe 
fjiovva^  Brj  TroXe/u^oz/  ev  alvfj  BijiorfJTi,' 
i/coXe/ie&)9  8'  eTTtfu^  dvBpwv  ickoveovro  cf)d\ayye;. 
Bovpara  r'  a//.0t9  dyrj,  areperj  Be  pijyvvTO  dcoprj^, 
KCU  (rdtce1  eOpavadr/,  fj,eya  B'  e^pa^e  rev%ea  <f>caro!)V, 
^a\\6/j,evai  B'  avov  icopvOes  TreXe/ceo-o-w/  dvrevv. 
Kai  yevero  ta^rj  T&V  01  XPI^TON  T'  ovo/j.tjvav 
TTtTrroi/re?  Be  %afuiZe  /cat  ovpavov  ela-av&ovres 
\evcrcrov  6/it^X^v  [wvvov  d<f>ap  B'  iinrrjes  eftatcrav 
aXXo6a7rot  r'  aXXot  re  SoXeo  /SacrtX»)a  TrpoBovres 
Xeo/3779  OVK  dire'XpvT  our'  al'cr^;609  ovr'  eV  eVapetuf, 
^eow?  Se  r'  det/ceXtoi9  r/Tifjui^ov  eTreeacriv. 
iBpcltx;  dvBpa?  ereipe,  Xu7i<7/i09  T'  ^8e  Kal  01X709, 
7ra9  Se  yuaX'  dpya\e<a  e^er  avOpaTt,  i/a)Xe/xe9  atei, 
a>9  0X0^9  o8fj,r]  <f>dicri[jL(3poTO<>  rjev  o/u^X?;?* 
iejjievwv  Be  ftorj  ISeeiv  'YTreptovos  aiy\rjv 
wpro,  6vi)(ricQVTotv  re  yoot,  <f>ddyyot  re  davovrwv. 

WILLIAM  W.  FLEMYNG. 
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Sallust. 

CATILINE,  CHAPTERS  I.  TO  VI. 
(Continued from  last  Number.')* 

Verum  enimvero  is  demum  mihi  vivere  atque  frui  anima 
videtur,  qui  aliquo  negotio  intentus  praeclari  facinoris  aut 
artis  bonae  famam  quaerit.  Sed  in  magna  copia  rerum  aliud 
alii  natura  iter  ostendit. 

3.  Pulchrum  est  bene  facere  rei  publicae ;  etiam  bene  dicere 
haud  absurdum  est ;  vel  pace  vel  bello  clarum  fieri  licet ;  et 
qui  fecere  et  qui  facta  aliorum  scripsere,  multi  laudantur.  Ac 
mihi  quidem,  tametsi  haudquaquam  par  gloria  sequitur  scrip- 
torem  et  actorem  rerum,  tamen  in  primis  arduum  videtur  res 
gestas  scribere  ;  primum  quod  facta  dictis  exaequanda  sunt, 
dehinc  quia  plerique,  quae  delicta  reprehenderis,  malivolentia 
et  invidia  dicta  putant ;  ubi  de  magna  virtute  atque  gloria 
bonorum  memores,  quae  sibi  quisque  facilia  factu  putat,  aequo 
animo  accipit,  supra  ea  veluti  ficta  pro  falsis  ducit. 


*  This  rendering  of  the  first  chapters  of  Sallust's  Catiline  will  be  concluded  in 
the  Michaelmas  Number.  The  authors  of  the  translation  are  'William  Heazle,' 
"R.  F.  Littledale,"  and  "'Michael  Fitzgerald,"'  the  different  inverted  commas 
indicating  the  parts  due  to  each  o.f  the  authors. 
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"  But  the  chap  wid  a  notion  of  life 

Is  him  who  keeps  close  to  his  thradin', 
Or  to  fightin',  or  coortin'  a  wife, 

Or  any  way  glory  is  made  in, 
For  in  all  the  quare  thrades  that  is  goin', 

Such  as  sojers,  an'  sailors,  an'  tinkers, 
It  is  nathur  herself  does  be  showin' 

Iv'ry  man  what  is  fit  for  his  fingers, 
To  help  him  in  arnin'  his  bread." 

'  Tis  an  illigant  thing  to  be  kilt, 

Av  wan's  name  'ud  be  put  in  the  papers, 
Or  to  tell  of  the  blood  that  was  shpilt, 

Is  found  for  to  pay  well,  by  Japers  ! 
Keepin'  quiet,  or  raisin'  a  fight 

A  man,  sure,  can  make  himself  famous  ; 
What  the  chap  didn't  do,  he  will  write, 

Or  else  (like  Dutch  Billy  an'  Shamus), 
He'll  get  up  a  scrimmage  himself.' 

"  And  tho'  thim  that  tells  of  a  row 

Don't  get  much  of  the  honor  an'  glory, 
Yet  it 's  no  aisy  task  anyhow 

To  make  out  a  responsible  shtory  ; 
An'  the  rason  of  this  is  bekase 

You  must  make  out  it  all  was  delightful, 
Or  iv'rywan  that  you  don't  praise 

Will  say  you  were  cranky  and  shpiteful, 
An'  that 's  why  he  's  laid  on  the  shelf." 

"  An'  when  of  a  hairo  you  shpake, 

Iv'rybody  will  listen,  my  shaver, 
Till  there 's  somethin'  for  which  they're  too  wake, 

Thin  they  '11  call  you  a  bloody  desaver. 
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Sed  ego  adolescentulus  initio  sicuti  plerique  studio  ad 
rem  publicam  latus  sum,  ibique  mihi  multa  adversa  fuere. 
Nam  pro  pudore,  pro  abstinentia,  pro  virtute,  audacia,  lar- 
gitio,  avaritia  vigebant.  Quae  tametsi  animus  aspernabatur, 
insolens  malarum  artium,  tamen  inter  tanta  vitia  imbecilla 
aetas  ambitione  corrupta  tenebatur :  ac  me,  quum  ab  reli- 
quorum  malis  moribus  dissentirem,  nihilo  minus  honoris 
cupido  eadem  qua  ceteros  fama  atque  invidia  vexabat. 

4.  Igitur  ubi  animus  ex  multis  miseriis  atque  periculis 
requievit  et  mihi  reliquam  aetatem  a  re  publica  procul 
habendam  decrevi,  non  fuit  consilium  socordia  atque  desidia 
bonum  otium  conterere ;  neque  vero  agrum  colendo  aut 
venando,  servilibus  officiis,  intentum  aetatem  agere ;  sed  a 
quo  incepto  studioque  me  ambitio  mala  detinuerat,  eodem 
regressus  statui  res  gestas  populi  Romani  carptim,  ut  quae- 
que  memoria  digna  videbantur,  perscribere  ;  eo  magis,  quod 
mihi  a  spe,  metu,  partibus  rei  publicae  animus  liber  erat 
Igitur  de  Catilinae  conjuratione  quam  verissime  potero  paucis 
absolvam :  nam  id  facinus  in  primis  ego  memorabile  exis- 
timo  sceleris  atque  periculi  novitate.  De  cuius  hominis 
moribus  pauca  prius  explananda  sunt,  quam  initium  narrandi 
faciam. 
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Ever  sence  that  I  was  a  gossoon 

I  niver  yit  miss'd  an  election, 
But  I  guv  my  vote  wanst  rather  soon, 

An'  was  sarved  wid  a  writ  of  ejection  " — 
'  So  I  cut  the  political  thrade.' 

'  An'  sure  it  was  well  that  I  did, 

For  the  dhrinkin'  an'  fightin'  wor  shameless, 
An'  oceans  of  money  wor  bid 

To  support  a  blagard  musht  be  nameless. 
So  as  my  own  sowl  did  deshpise 

Sich  thricks  an'  sich  bribes  an'  desthruction, 
I  kep'  myself  out  of  their  lies 

In  all  the  confusion  an'  ruction, 
Tho'  'twas  bittherly  hard,  I'm  afraid.' 

"  An'  whin  afther  that  /  came  to  grief 

An'  wint  down  to  the  counthry  for  quiet, 
I  didn't  go  look  for  relief 

In  huntin'  or  farmin'  or  riot ; 
Not  I, — I  knew  betther  nor  that, — 

And  wint  back  to  my  Latin  an'  larnin', 
Down  to  histhory-writin'  I  sat — 

So  I'll  tell  yiz  the  shtory  consarnin' 
Mishther  Catiline's  shindy  of  owld." 

"  An'  the  rason  this  shtory  I  pick 

Is  bekase  'tis  by  far  the  unfairest 
An'  wickedest  soart  of  a  thrick 

That  iver  I  heerd, — an'  the  quarest." 
'  An'  before  we  commince  for  to  tell 

Of  the  bizness  in  all  its  whole  bearin'     * 
Perhaps  it  'ud  just  be  as  well 

To  shpake  a  few  words  of  the  rarin' 
That  med  him  so  vicious  an'  bowld.' 
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Ballad 

(AN  EPITOME  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  O'BRIEN'S  NOVEL.) 

Act  I.     Time,  noon.     The  Mallow  braes, 

Where  Bill  and  Charley  play  together, 
Shooting  Aunt  Sally,  'neath  the  gaze 

Of  thousands,  in  delightful  weather. 
Upon  them  Arthur  creeps,  and  (oh  ! 

His  hand  with  lust  of  murder  itches) 
Rends  William's  pantaloons.     Tableau  : — 

The  Patriot  without  his  breeches  ! 

Act  II.     Eve.     Arthur  seeks  repose, 

But  horrid  spectral  shapes  confound  him  ; 
John  Mandeville  without  his  clothes, 

Odour  of  native  spirit  round  him. 
Tullamore's  noisome  vault  below 

Hides  William,  as  a  mine  its  riches. 
Pale  Arthur  sleeps  :  vault  opes.     Tableau  : — 

The  Patriot  without  his  breeches  ! 

Act  III.     Night.     War — thunder  of  drums  ; 

Erin  avenges  her  sons'  slaughter  : 
The  Carmagnole  :  deliverance  comes 

With  Rossa's  clan  from  o'er  the  water. 
Peace  smiles  :  Plenty  and  Persico 

Return  and  bless  our  fields  and  ditches : 
The  golden  age  :  its  sign.     Tableau  : — 

The  Patriot  without  his  breeches  ! 

ENVOI. 
Prince,  if  thy  nether  garments  show 

Rents,  heed  them  not,  nor  think  of  stitches  ; 
But  spurn  thy  pantaloons,  and  go 
A  Patriot  without  his  breeches  ! 

A.  C.  M. 
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"  'Tis  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatters  her." 


She  was,  as  she  thought,  a  princess  ; 

And  I  but  a  roynish  clown. 
There  is  no  such  fool  as  an  old  fool, 

In  forest,  or  court,  or  town. 

She  was  young,  and  her  cheeks  were  roses, 
And  her  days  had  their  first  fresh  zest. 

But  to  me,  whom  they  mock'd  in  motley, 
Life  seem'd  but  a  scurvy  jest. 

She  bask'd  on  her  couch  of  rose-leaves, 
And  smiled,  like  a  rose  in  blow, 

O'er  the  throng  of  sunshine  suitors 
Who  flatter'd  and  fawn'd  below. 

But  a  rose-leaf  under  her  crumpled, 
And  her  sunshine  gloom'd  and  was  gone. 

With  a  haughty  start  she  waken'd ; 
And  the  jester  alone  watch'd  on. 
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From  afar  he  had  watch'd  in  silence 
Her  beauty — nor  sigh'd  to  miss 

The  glance  that  was  but  for  gallants, 
And  the  smile  that  was  none  of  his. 

A  fool  indeed — as  she  judged  him. 

Like  a  dog — afar,  alone. 
Why  bear  with  a  ruffled  rose-leaf? 

Make  his  heart  her  stepping-stone. 

A  fool  indeed — to  believe  her, 
Who  priced  his  soul  at  a  smile 

That  she  practised  on  him  for  pastime: 
She  knew  it  was  worth  her  while. 

Why  bear  with  a  passing  shadow, 
Or  why  with  a  rose-leaf  curl'd  ? 

A  princess  ! — and  with  a  father 
A  Duke — in  some  far-off  world  ! 

Why  toil,  or  spin,  or  suffer, 

Or  to  vigil  or  duty  keep, 
When  fairness  does  more  than  a  fairy, 

And  a  cheat  buys  men  so  cheap  ? 

O  away,  away  to  Arden, 

With  jewels,  and  gauds,  and  rings, 
And  a  gipsying  comrade  princess, 

And  the  jester,  the  least  of  things  ! 

"Ah !  leave  me  alone  to  woo  him, 
He'll  go  o'er  the  world  with  me." 

— And  I'll  go  with  him — to  the  lordlings 
Whose  time  fleets  goldenly ! 

Three  on  the  road  to  Arden  : 

One — for  a  madcap  freak  ; 
And  one — since  she  must ;  and  the  roynish 

Clown — with  his  neck  at  stake. 
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But  the  way  seems  long  and  dreary. 

It  may  be  we  have  mistook  ; 
For  we  never  have  found  the  forest, 

And  we  never  have  found  the  Duke. 

And  we  never  have  found  the  lordlings, 
Though  it  was  not  for  want  of  search  ; 

And  we  look  for  young  Orlandos, 
To  show  them  the  way  to  church. 

And  after  the  pair'd  princesses, 

All  along  the  wintry  way, 
Limps  the  clown,  their  baggage  bearing ; 

And  jests,  as  best  he  may. 

W.  WILKINS. 


Song  of 

I  have  heard  of  Thy  fame,  O  Lord,  and  my  spirit  is  fetter'd 

with  fears ; 
Revive,  we  beseech  Thee,  Thy  marvellous  work,  in  the  midst 

of  the  years  ; 
In  the  midst  of  the  swift-footed  years,  as  they  fare  on  their 

measureless  path, 
Make  it  known  to  us,  yea,  make  it  known  ;  and  remember 

Thy  love  in  Thy  wrath  ! 
For  lo,  when  God   in  His   might  from  Teman   and  Paran 

came, 
His  glory  cover'd  the  heavens,  and  earth  was  full  of  His 

fame  ; 
His  splendour  shone  as  the  light,  and  sunbeams  flash'd  from 

His  hand, 
And  yet  He  had  hidden  the  fierceness  of  fire  that  none  could 

withstand. 
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Before    Him   pestilence   went  that   slayeth   with   venomous 

breath, 
And  the  levin  bolts  from  His  feet  fell  forth  on  their  mission 

of  death  : — 
As  He  stood  in  full  height  of  His  godhead,  His  swift  eyes 

measured  the  girth 
Of  the  world,  and  smote  with  dismay  the  asunder'd  nations  of 

earth ; 
As  He  spake,  the  eternal  hills  and  changeless  mountains  were 

rent, 
For  behold,  as  of  olden  time,  was  the  might  of  our  God,  as 

He  went. 
I  have  seen,  in  the  tents  of  Cushan,  the  silent  anguish  of 

grief, 
And  the  curtains  of  Midian  shake,  in  a  storm  thereof,  as  a 

leaf;— 
Yet  say  was  Thine  anger,  O   Lord,  against  the  rivers  that 

sweep 
Through  the  cities  of  men  ?     Or  wert  Thou  indignant  against 

the  deep  ? 

For  we  saw  Thee  ride  athwart  the  tumult  of  roaring  waves, 
Borne  in  the  chariot  swift  that  saved  Thee,  and  ever  saves  ; 
And,  true  to  Thine  oath  to  the  tribes,  Thou  madest  ready 

Thy  bow, 
Even  Thou  Who  hast  cloven  the  earth  with  rivers  that  ripple 

and  flow  ; 
The  mountains  saw  Thee,  and  fear'd  ;  the  tempest  of  waters 

pass'd  by ; 
The  great  deep  utter'd  its  voice,  and  lifted  wild  hands  on 

high; 
The  sun  and  the  moon  stood  still,  as  the  light  of  Thine  arrows 

went ; 
At  the  gleam  of  Thy  glittering  spears,  as  they  fell  thro'  the 

firmament. 

JOCELYN  JOHNSTON. 


is  so  tear, 

I  wish  I  had  a  fairy  at  command 
To  whisper  secrets  in  that  rosy  shell, 

My  lady's  ear ! 

To  her  my  privy  messenger  should  tell 
Of  all  the  sighs  that  from  my  heart  upwell, 

She  is  so  dear. 

Whisper,  sweet  fay,  that  she  may  understand 
What  changeless  worship  her  perfections  claim  ; 

Then  hie  thee,  fay, 

To  tell  thy  master  if  his  whisper'd  name 
Brings  to  her  cheek  the  flush  and  fitful  flame 

That  love  bewray. 

Nay ;  base  were  such  espial  at  mine  hand. 
Better  straightforward  to  my  lady  go, 

Hope  wed  to  fear  ; 

Best  own  in  simple  phrase  1  love  her  so  ; 
More  sweet  than  other's  Yes  my  lady's  No, 
She  is  so  dear. 

G.  M.  H.  PLAYFAIR. 


ISg  tfje  &utijor  of  an  unfortunate 

Men  heeded  not  my  work  nor  more  nor  less, 

Despite  the  beauties  wherewith  I  had  cramm'd  it ; 

But  devils  did  ; — one  took  it  to  the  press, 

And  others  then — the  fiends  call'd  critics — damn'd  it, 

J.  S.  DRENN/N. 
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EJjatssa, 

Thaissa  fair,  under  the  cold  sea  lying, 

Sleeps  the  long  sleep  denied  to  her  by  Earth  ; 
We,  adding  sighs  unto  the  wild  wind's  sighing, 

With  all  our  mourning  under-mourn  her  worth : 
The  white  waves  toss  their  crested  plumes  above  her, 

Round  sorrowing  faces  with  the  salt  spray  wet ; 
All  are  her  lovers  that  once  learn'd  to  love  her, 

And  never  may  remember  to  forget ; 
Shells  for  her  pillow  Amphitrite  bringeth, 

And  sad  nymphs  of  the  dank  weed  weave  her  shroud  ; 
Old  Triton's  horn  her  dirge  to  Ocean  singeth, 

Whose  misty  caverns  swell  the  echo  loud  : 
And,  while  the  tides  rock  to  and  fro  her  bier, 
What  was  Thaissa  lies  entombed  here. 

SPECTATOR. 


<£toeet  Reasonableness. 

There  once  was  a  lady  of  Prague 
Whose  ideas  were  excessively  vague  : 

When  ask'd  "  Are  those  caps  ?  " 

She  answer'd  "  Perhaps," 
This  oracular  lady  of  Prague. 

E.  LEAR. 


Here  lies  my  wife:  here  let  her  lie ! 
Now  she's  at  rest,  and  so  am  I. 

DRYDEN. 


ig  et 

fluctibus  in  gelidis  tu,  pulchra  Thaissa,  quiescis ; 

et  somnum  carpis,  quern  tibi  terra  negat. 
suspirant  Zephyri  :  resonant  suspiria  nostra  ; 

nee  tamen  est  merito  digna  querella  tuo. 
te  super  unda  maris  cristate  vertice  candet  ; 

ora  freti  salso  tristia  rore  madent. 
semper  amator  erit  qui  te  studiosus  amarat : 

hie  nunquam  meminit  non  meminisse  tui. 
ipsa  torum  sternit  coniunx  Neptunia  conchis  ; 

Nereis  ex  alga  textile  fingit  opus. 
Oceano  carmen  Triton  lugubre  profundit ; 

nigra  repercussa  voce  caverna  gemit. 
dum  fluctus  agitant  ultroque  citroque  feretrum, 

hie  iacet  heu  !  sub  aquis  quod  fuit  ante  tui. 

ARTHUR  W.  PAYNE. 


EHOXH. 

in  Boiis  mulier  fluitanti  pendula  mente 

dignave  cortina  vixit  Apollinea  : 
quae  mihi  responsi,  "  mitrae  sunt  haene  "  roganti, 

nil  praeter  "  possunt  forsitan  esse  "  dedit. 

R.  Y.  TYRRELL. 


"  platens  uxor." 

hie  mihi  fida  iacet  coniunx,  iaceatque  aeternum  ! 
alta  quies  illam,  me  tenet  alta  quies. 

JOHN  P.  GANNON. 
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jfttlttafci. 

And  so  you've  been  refused,  my  boy, 

And  come  to  me  to  share  your  sorrow. 
Well — don't  be  hurt — I  give  you  joy, 

And  you  will  think  with  me  to-morrow. 
I'm  twenty  years  your  senior,  yet 

The  facts  remain,  though  names  may  vary  ; 
Just  twenty  years  ago  I  met 

And  fell  in  love  with  lovely  Mary. 

Ah,  Mary  was  a  thoroughbred  ; 

Where'er  she  came,  the  men  were  staring  : 
Eyes  like  a  cloudless  dawn,  a  head 

Of  Juno's  poise,  a  queenly  bearing, 
A  bust  like  Hebe's  firm  and  full, 

A  hand,  white,  sensitive,  and  slender, 
Her  lips  a  rosebud  dewy-cool, 

A  voice  of  music  rich  and  tender. 

I  loved  at  sight, — I  loved  with  all 

A  boy's  embarrassing  devotion. 
She  took  the  homage  of  her  thrall 

With  witching  grace  in  every  motion. 
My  suit  was  rather  in  the  rough — 

A  boy's  first  passion,  crude,  unmellow. 
She  took  it  graciously  enough, 

And  then  she  took — another  fellow. 

I  storm'd,  I  raved,  I  almost  tore 

My  hair — at  that  time  somewhat  thicker  ; 
And,  if  my  memory  serves,  I  swore 

To  take  my  life  or  take  to  liquor. 
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Three  days  the  desperate  fit  endured, 
Then  with  a  merry  crew  I  started 

For  other  scenes,  returning  cured, 

Nigh  half  ashamed,  and  quite  whole-hearted. 

Ah,  many  a  time,  my  boy,  have  I, 

Since  Mary  first  my  fancy  vanquish'd, 
In  sadness  heaved  the  lover's  sigh, 

And  like  a  lover  moped  and  languish'd. 
But  soon  the  fervour  of  my  flame 

Began  to  show  a  tinge  of  mocking, 
And  each  successive  shock  became 

By  several  degrees  less  shocking. 

And  after  Mary,  who — for  me — 

Personified  complete  perfection, 
I  never  met  with  any  she 

Whose  "  diamonds  "  defied  detection. 
Whatever  beauty  clothed  her  form, 

The  mocking  fiend  insinuated 
There  was  a  foil  to  every  charm, 

Her  gold  was  only  copper-plated. 

Yet  no.     Once  more,  at  manhood's  height — 

Such  weakness  after  all  is  human — 
I  fell  in  love,  but  not  at  sight, 

With  one  who  seem'd  a  pearl  of  woman  : 
Refined,  well-read,  but  not  a  blue, 

A  medieval  saint  in  feature, 
Kind-hearted,  gentle,  bright,  and  true, 

A  genuine  hall-mark'd  human  creature. 

That  was  no  boyish  whim  or  craze. 

I  loved  her  soberly,  sincerely, 
I  told  my  love  in  lover's  phrase  : 

She  wept,  and  proffer'd  friendship  merely. 
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Again  the  world  grew  dark  with  cloud 
On  cloud  of  tragic  desperation. 

It  pass'd.     I  never  since  have  bow'd 
My  soul  to  woman's  fascination. 

Yet  Life  has  solace — friends,  a  few, 

Whose  faith  I  have  no  cause  to  question  ; 
My  cottage  with  its  charming  view  ; 

My  horse  and  dogs,  a  sound  digestion  ; 
Books,  pictures,  curios,  odds  and  ends, 

That  help  to  keep  a  man  contented. 
Yes,  Life  has  made  me  fair  amends, 

And  Fate,  I  feel,  has  quite  "  relented." 

But  you — with  youth's  unreason — think, 

Because  your  suit  has  been  rejected, 
That  Life  hangs  tottering  on  the  brink 

Of  ruin — one  small  word  has  wreck'd  it. 
Life,  you  will  learn,  is  no  such  stuff 

That  sentimental  shocks  should  mar  it. 
You'll  find  that  weed  a  pleasant  whiff, 

Come,  help  yourself,  and  pass  the  claret. 


H.  CRICHTON  WEIR. 


jftotto  for  JHcfc'g  Corner. 

Alo\iKov  TI  6er]fjua'  repas  Ke  TV  OVJMOV  arv^at. 

THEOCR.  i.  56. 

P.  SANDFORD. 
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Co  &tmie. 

It  must  be  so.     My  infant  love  must  find 
In  my  own  breast  its  cradle  and  its  grave, 
Like  a  rich  jewel  plunged  beneath  the  wave, 

Or  some  weird  spirit  bound  within  the  rind 

Of  an  old  wreathed  oak,  or  fast  enshrined 
In  the  dull  durance  of  an  echoing  cave. 
Yet  better  thus  than  cold  disdain  to  brave, 

Or  worse — to  taint  the  quiet  of  that  mind 
That  decks  its  temple  with  unearthly  grace. 

Together  must  we  dwell — my  dream  and  I  — 

Unknown  must  live  and  unregarded  die, 
Rather  than  dull  the  lustre  of  that  face, 
Or  chase  one  laughing  dimple  from  its  place, 

Or  heave  that  white  breast  with  one  painful  sigh. 

M. 


Bonnet 

Suggested  by  the  Monument  to  Mareschal  Saxe  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Thomas,  Strasbourg. 

In  vain  France  holds  him  back,  in  vain  she  weeps  ; 
Death  beckons  to  the  tomb,  nor  heeds  her  tears  ; 
Though  strong  men  wept,  for  him  death  held  no  fears. 
(Thus  death  through  years  his  awful  secret  keeps, 
Then  without  warning  on  his  prey  he  leaps). 
He  might  have  died  with  victory  in  his  ears, 
And  like  a  soldier  fallen  on  their  spears  ; 
T'were  fitter  thus,  but  now  he  calmly  sleeps. 
Aye,  rear  a  monument  to  bear  his  name. 

There  England's  lion  stalks  with  lower'd  head, 
And  Austria's  stricken  eagle  marks  his  fame ; 

There  Holland's  leopard  lies  as  one  that's  dead. 
France  weeps,  while  he  undaunted  owns  death's  claim, 
And  like  a  hero  dies  unvanquished. 

r. 
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*ETAEI  OFAP  HEHIXOIA. 

FRIAR.  Marry,  this  well  carried  shall  on  her  behalf 

Change  slander  to  remorse  ;  that  is  some  good  : 

But  not  for  that  dream  I  on  this  strange  course, 

But  on  this  travail  look  for  greater  birth. 

She  dying,  as  it  must  be  so  maintain'd, 

Upon  the  instant  that  she  was  accused, 

Shall  be  lamented,  pitied,  and  excused 

Of  every  hearer  :  for  it  so  falls  out 

That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 

Whiles  we  enjoy  it,  but,  being  lack'd  and  lost, 

Why,  then  we  rack  the  value,  then  we  find 

The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  show  us 

Whiles  it  was  ours.     So  will  it  fare  with  Claudio  : 

When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words, 

The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 

Into  his  study  of  imagination, 

And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 

Shall  come  apparell'd  in  more  precious  habit, 

More  moving  delicate  and  full  of  life, 

Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul, 

Than  when  she  lived  indeed  ;  then  shall  he  mourn, 

If  ever  love  had  interest  in  his  liver, 

And  wish  he  had  not  so  accused  her, 

No,  though  he  thought  his  accusation  true. 

Let  this  be  so,  and  doubt  not  but  success 

Will  fashion  the  event  in  better  shape 

Than  I  can  lay  it  down  in  likelihood. 

But  if  all  aim  but  this  be  levell'd  false, 

The  supposition  of  the  lady's  death 

Will  quench  the  wonder  of  her  infamy  : 

And  if  it  sort  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her, 

As  best  befits  her  wounded  reputation, 


abes  qiioti  afcest  praesentta  temnis. 
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In  some  reclusive  and  religious  life, 

Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds,  and  injuries. 


SHAKSPERE. 


"SHatrfj  anfc 

Christian,  dost  thou  see  them 

On  the  holy  ground, 
How  the  troops  of  Midian 

Prowl  and  prowl  around  ? 
Christian,  up  and  smite  them, 

Counting  gain  but  loss  ; 
Smite  them  by  the  merit 

Of  the  holy  Cross. 

Christian,  dost  thou  feel  them, 

How  they  work  within, 
Striving,  tempting,  luring, 

Goading  into  sin  ? 
Christian,  never  tremble  ; 

Never  be  down-cast ; 
Smite  them  by  the  virtue 

Of  the  Lenten  fast. 

Christian,  dost  thou  hear  them, 

How  they  speak  thee  fair  ? 
"  Always  fast  and  vigil  ? 

Always  watch  and  prayer  ?" 
Christian,  answer  boldly, 

"  While  I  breathe  I  pray  :" 
Peace  shall  follow  battle, 

Night  shall  end  in  day. 
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olotypovpov,  o^>0a\/-ieoi>  cnro 
ayvwrov  re  /cci(rv\ov  ftporfav. 


W.  J.  M.  STARKIE. 


Sfuem  Hatitte 

Christiane,  viden'  planis 

in  sacratis  copiae 
ut  vagantur  Midianis, 

praedae  si  quid  obviae  ? 
Christiane,  age  caedas, 

damnum  quod  quaesiveris 
ducens  ;  Cruci  sacrae  credas 

pugnam  cum  iniveris. 

Christiane,  non  molimen 

sentis  intus  hostium  ? 
te  prolectant  in  discrimen, 

pectus  ut  sit  no'xium. 
Christiane,  ne  deiectus 

fias,  neve  trepidus, 
sed,  ieiunio  refectus 

sancto,  sis  impavidus. 

Christiane,  audin'  blandas 

voces — "  Semper  vigiles 
tu  ieiunus  preces  mandas 

Deo,  stulte,  debiles  ?" 
Christiane,  audax  dice 

"  spirans  oro  ;"  proelium 
pax  sequetur,  et  amice 

sol  vim  pellet  nubium. 
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"  Well  I  know  thy  trouble, 

0  My  servant  true  ; 
Thou  art  very  weary, 

1  was  weary  too  : 

But  that  toil  shall  make  thee 

Some  day  all  Mine  own, 
And  the  end  of  sorrow 

Shall  be  near  My  throne." 

NEALE. 


In  J&emortam— Cfjarles  litcfcens, 

DIED    JUNE    9,     1870. 

And  God  did  bless  him — if  the  prayers  and  tears 
Of  countless  thousands,  if  the  knowledge  sure 
Of  hearts  upraised  or  strengthened  to  endure, 
Have  aught  of  blessing  !     Surely  he  who  cheers 
The  mourner's  heart  and  stills  the  sufferer's  fears 
Is  blest,  thrice  blest  !     A  prophet  of  the  poor, 
In  darksome  den  and  squalid  slum  obscure, 
He  shows  a  world  of  love,  wherein  appears 
The  way  to  God — not  in  lone  hermit  cell, 

Or  nature-worship,  ancient  form  or  creed  ; 
But  through  the  human  hearts  he  loved  so  well. 
His  voice  is  still'd,  and  yet  in  Heaven,  indeed, 
Angelic  lips  might  hush  to  hear  him  tell 
Of  "  Tiny  Tim,"  and  "  Paul,"  and  "  Little  Nell." 

C.  K. 

Graphic,  June  6,  1885. 


Eofon  ant  Country 

God  the  first  garden  made,  and  the  first  city  Cain. 

COWLEY. 
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serve  fide,  hos  angores, 

novi,  queis  obnoxius 
tristis  degis,  per  languores, 

quorum  haud  sum  inscius. 
moles  reddet  te  laboris 

pignus  Mihi  proprium  : 
meta  stabit  dum  doloris 

iuxta  Meum  solium." 


LAUNCELOT  D.  DOWDALL. 


ET AAIMflN $t0  tCUS  * 

o  fortunatus,  si  quid  mortalia  possunt, 
si  lacrimae  rerum,  si  gaudia  qualia  multa 
formasti  largus,  si  corda  dolore  soluta 
spe  firmata  valent :  pulsis  maerore  metuque 
ter  fortunatus,  plebeiaque  pectora  callens, 
fornice  versatus  nigro  sellaque  reducta, 
mercedem  monstras  certa  virtute  parandam, 
non  Fauni  cultu,  nulla  sapientis  in  umbra, 
carmine  nee  Salio,  at  fibris  mortalibus  haustam. 
hei  nobis  tua  vox  siluit,  sed  sede  beata 
luppiter  expectat,  dum  tu  miracula  promas 
Antigonas,  Pullos  tristes,  Scaurosque  minutos. 

T.  MAGUIRE. 


Hatts  rurts. 

instituit  rus  Saturnus,  sed  Romulus  urbem. 

T.  MAGUIKE. 
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AN  IDYL. 

Then  Chavvkins  fell  in  longing  for  a  dame 

Of  large  estate,  whose  spouse  —  four  days  before  — 

Head-dizzy  from  health-drinking,  when  his  babe 

(Their  eldest  born)  had  touch'd  her  eleventh  May, 

Had  fallen  into  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 

And  fumed,  and  foam'd  himself  away,  and  past. 

Then,  when  the  wheel  was  stopt,  and  trader's  bills 

Unsettled  breathed  of  jail,  at  break  of  dawn, 

Her,  as  she  lay  —  her  spouse  scarce  underground  — 

Wrapt  in  her  widow-weeded  melancholy, 

With  wine  and  woe  half-dazed  in  bed,  he  sought, 

And  found.     But,  as  he  enter'd,  from  the  bed 

(Woe  were  her  wits,  yet  wandering  after  wine), 

Head-heavy  on  the  floor  rolling  the  dame 

Tumbled  ;  whom  Chawkins,  entering,  in  both  arms 

Embraced,  and  stooping  fondled  on  the  floor, 

And  faltering  "  angel  "  on  his  fallen  knees, 

Before  she  rose  to  fall  senseless  again, 

"  Angel  of  light,"  desired  her  for  his  spouse. 

"  And  do  not  fear  to  take  me  for  your  spouse, 

And  make  me  rich,  because  men  call  me  poor. 

For  rich  am  I,  yea,  richer  than  themselves. 

For  they  alone  are  rich  in  that  false  wealth 

Of  flesh,  which  being  selfish,  blinds  themselves 

To  their  true  poverty  ;  but  not  so  I. 

For  I,  altho'  most  poor,  am  rich  enow 

In  spirit  to  know  well  I  am  not  rich, 

And  therefore  richer  :  wherefore  now,  O  dame, 

Rise,  pity,  marry  me  ;  so  shall  my  life 

Love  thee  till  death,  and  I,  tho'  poor,  become, 

Yoked  to  the  whole  dear  debt  of  all  you  are, 
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Richer  than  any  in  all  the  world  beside. 

Ay,  richer  than  the  men  who,  being  rich, 

Name  me  most  poor ;  but  care  not  thou  for  them — 

Them  or  their  riches,  seeing  as  I  proved 

That  such  a  richness  is  less  rich  than  poor. 

And  as  for  getting  tipsy,  pray,  why  not  ? 

A  little  wine  affects  a  little  wit. 

Sure  I  myself,  and  that  not  long  ago 

(The  last  time  when  I  went  out  for  late  tea), 

Drank,  and  so  deep,  that  when  I  rose  to  ride 

Homewards  with  dawn,  against  the  cellar-floor 

Stumbling,  I  fell,  and  knew  not  that  I  fell 

Stumbling — the  Pekoe  was  so  strong — and  there 

Lay  like  one  dead  ;  and  when  I  got  to  horse, 

Not  sitting,  as  I  ought  to,  like  a  man, 

Stride-straddled,  but  side-saddled,  like  a  girl, 

I  dream'd  that  I  was  riding  on  my  head, 

And  thought,  while  yet  I  lookt  upon  the  moon 

In  the  yard-pool,  I  lookt  on  the  moon  in  heaven." 

Then,  for  the  dame  had  flounder'd  to  her  feet : 

"  Come,  Susan,  come,  rise  up  before  I  go  : 

Speak,  angel,  speak  ;  and  speak  me  as  thou  wilt : 

And  say  me  nay,  or  nothing  if  thou  wilt, 

Or  say  me  yea,  or  something  if  thou  wilt, 

Or  say  your  say,  or  anything  thou  wilt, 

What  matter  ?  it  is  all  the  same  to  me. 

Speak,  as  thou  wilt :  or  if  you  cannot  speak, 

For  shame  and  shyness  often  strike  dames  dumb, 

Then  shall  I  take  your  silence  for  consent" 

So  she,  for  lack  of  speech,  consented  to  him. 

SAMUEL  K.  COWAN. 
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The  mists  of  morning  scaled  the  rocks 
Where  climb'd  the  mountain-nurtured  flocks 

Beneath  the  northern  sun  ; 
The  dews  were  on  the  heather  bloom 
That  edged  the  precipice's  gloom 

Where  streams  unnumber'd  run. 

They  said,  "  The  mountain  furrow  yields 
But  scanty  happy  harvest  fields 

To  greet  the  harvest  moon  ; 
To  follow  where  the  swallow  flies, 
Where  gentler  stars  make  gentler  skies, 

Were  not  unwisely  done." 

They  said,  "  The  winter  tempests  rave, 
The  hungry  ocean-travelling  wave 

Makes  here  its  ceaseless  cry  ; 
We  are  grown  weary  of  the  wind, 
The  hill  paths  and  the  mists  that  blind 

The  shepherd  suddenly. 

"  The  snow-drift  sweeps  the  mountain  wall, 
To  spread  its  white  funereal  pall, 

A  faultless  drapery ; 
The  torrent  through  its  gloomy  rifts 
Is  wild  with  yellow  foam,  and  lifts 

A  voice  of  dynasty." 

They  said,  "  We  have  enough  of  these 
Tumultuous  combatants  of  ease  ; 

The  fabled  islands  lure, 
Where  in  no  season  of  the  year 
The  glory  of  the  woods  is  sere, 

But  all  glad  things  endure." 
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They  built  and  launch'd  a  stately  bark, 
And  when  the  morn  rose,  and  the  dark 

Fled  far  into  the  hills, 
They  left  the  land,  and  loosed  the  sheet, 
And  steer'd  beyond  the  cape  to  meet 

The  glebe  that  no  man  tills. 

And,  sworn  to  seek  in  every  sea, 

In  calm  and  storm,  whiche'er  might  be, 

For  ever  and  a  day, 
A  right  fair  land  of  corn  and  wine, 
And  ease  and  carelessness  divine, 

Where  care  is  done  away, 

They  follow'd  ocean's  fleeting  rim 
When  sun  and  moon  were  bright  or  dim, 

In  merry  mood  or  grave, 
Nor  heeded  days  nor  hours  that  fled 
Fleeter  than  ever  white  wings  spread 

Bore  bark  upon  a  wave. 

But  fleet  or  far,  howe'er  they  sail'd, 
The  seasons'  crescents  grew  and  paled, 

Nor  saw  in  any  clime 
Cross  harbour-bar,  or  ship,  or  crew, 
To  port  that  ever  seaman  knew 

In  this  or  former  time. 

The  mists  of  morning  scale  the  rocks 
Where  climb  the  mountain-nurtured  flocks 

Beneath  the  northern  sun  ; 
The  dews  are  on  the  heather  bloom, 
Edging  the  precipice's  gloom, 

Where  streams  unnumber'd  run. 


W.  M.  DIXON. 
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ZEIAflPOZ  APOTPA. 

He  scarce  had  said,  when  the  bare  earth,  till  then 

Desert  and  bare,  unsightly,  unadorn'd, 

Brought  forth  the  tender  grass,  whose  verdure  clad 

Her  universal  face  with  pleasant  green  ; 

Then  herbs  of  every  leaf,  that  sudden  flower'd, 

Opening  their  various  colours,  and  made  gay 

Her  bosom,  smelling  sweet ;  and,  these  scarce  blown, 

Forth  flourish'd  thick  the  clustering  vine,  crept  forth 

The  swelling  gourd,  up  stood  the  corny  reed 

Embattled  in  her  field,  and  the  humble  shrub, 

And  bush  with  frizzled  hair  implicit ;  last, 

Rose,  as  in  dance,  the  stately  trees,  and  spread 

Their  branches  hung  with  copious  fruit,  or  gemm'd 

Their  blossoms  ;  with  high  woods  the  fields  were  crown'd, 

With  tufts  the  valleys  and  each  fountain-side, 

With  borders  long  the  rivers  ;  that  earth  now 

Seem'd  like  to  heaven,  a  seat  where  gods  might  dwell. 

MILTON. 


Like  one  who  trusts  to  summer  skies, 
And  puts  his  little  bark  to  sea, 

Is  he  who,  lured  by  smiling  eyes, 
Consigns  his  simple  heart  to  thee. 

For  fickle  is  the  summer  wind, 
And  sadly  may  the  bark  be  tost ; 

For  thou  art  sure  to  change  thy  mind, 
And  then  the  wretched  heart  is  lost ! 


T.  MOORE. 
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Sailust* 

CATILINE,  CHAPTERS  I.  TO  VI. 

(Concluded.) 

5.  Lucius  Catilina,  nobili  genere  natus,  fuit  magna  vi  et 
animi  et  corporis,  sed  ingenio  malo  pravoque.  huic  ab 
adolescentia  bella  intestina,  caedes,  rapinae,  discordia  civilis 
grata  fuere,  ibique  iuventutem  suam  exercuit.  corpus 
patiens  inediae,  algoris,  vigiliae,  supra  quam  cuiquam  credi- 
bile  est.  animus  audax,  subdolus,  varius,  cujus  rei  libet 
simulator  ac  dissimulator,  alieni  appetens,  sui  profusus,  ardens 
in  cupiditatibus  ;  satis  eloquentiae,  sapientiae  parum.  vastus 
animus  immoderata,  incredibilia,  nimis  alta  semper  cupiebat. 
hunc  post  dominationem  Lucii  Sullae  libido  maxima  in- 
vaserat  rei  publicae  capiundae,  neque  id  quibus  modis  asse- 
queretur,  dum  sibi  regnum  pararet,  quidquam  pensi  habebat. 
agitabatur  magis  magisque  in  dies  animus  ferox  inopia  rei 
familiaris  et  conscientia  scelerum,  quae  utraque  his  artibus 
auxerat,  quas  supra  memoravi. 


*  The  authors  of  the  translation  are  '  William  Heazle,'  "  R.  F.  Littledale," 
and  "  '  Michael  Fitzgerald.'"  The  different  inverted  commas  indicate  the  parts 
due  to  each  of  the  authors. 
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"  Lucius  Catiline  kem  of  a  shtock 

That  always  wor  dacint  an'  civil ; 
He  was  cute,  an'  as  sthrong  as  a  rock, — 

But — a  regular  limb  of  the  divil." 
'  To  him,  from  his  tindherest  years, 

Faction-fightin'  an'  robbin'  wor  plazin'; 
He  shpint  most  of  his  time,  it  appears, 

In  such  practices  out  of  all  rason, 
The  misguided,  misfortunate  rake.' 

"  He  could  fasht  all  the  day  till  the  night, 

An'  all  night  till  the  mornin'  be  dhrinkin', 
An'  no  wan  would  believe  what  a  sight 

Of  cowld  he  could  shtand  widout  shrinkin'. 
He  was  shkamin',  an'  cunnin',  an'  hot, 

An'  the  broth  of  a  boy  for  humbuggin' ; 
He  'd  shtale  an'  thin  shpind  all  he  got, 

An'  the  girls  he  was  niver  done  huggin', 
An'  nonsinse  galore  he  would  shpake." 

'  His  covetious  sperrit  desired 

Things  always  beyant  his  resoorces, 
An'  whin  Misther  Sulla  retired 

To  the  place  that  was  jue  to  his  coorses, 
This  pure  boy  detarmined  to  plan 

How  he  'd  tare  the  whole  counthry  asundher  ; 
An'  he  didn't  care  wanst  he  began 

By  what  manes  he  'd  git  howlt  of  the  plundher, 
As  long  as  he  'd  make  himself  king.' 

'  He  hadn't  a  minnit  of  pace 

Whin  he  found  that  he  hadn't  a  farden, 
An'  his  frinzy  an'  rage  would  incrase 

Through  the  manes  of  his  constant  blaggardin'.' 
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incitabant  praeterea  corrupti  civitatis  mores,  quos  pessima 
ac  diversa  inter  se  mala,  luxuria  atque  avaritia,  vexabant. 
res  ipsa  hortari  videtur,  quoniam  de  moribus  civitatis  tempus 
admonuit,  supra  repetere  ac  paucis  instituta  majorum  domi 
militiaeque,  quomodo  rem  publicam  habuerint  quantamque 
reliquerint,  ut  paulatim  immutata  ex  pulcherrima  pessima  ac 
flagitiosissima  facta  sit,  disserere. 


Excellent  is 

On  Earth  there  is  nothing  great  but  Man  ;  in  Man  there  is 
nothing  great  but  Mind. 

FAVORINUS. 
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"  Of  thim  thricks  that  I  sed  wor  his  curse, 
Some  new  patthern  he  always  was  givin', 

An'  what  med  him  twinty  times  worse 
Was  the  way  that  the  ginthry  was  livim', 
Rich  nagars  not  good  for  a  thing." 

"  An'  now  sence  of  mor'ls  is  our  talk, 

The  sarcumstance  seems  to  remind  us 
To  go  a  bit  back  in  our  walk 

To  the  jolly  ould  times  long  behind  us, 
An'  to  tell  in  a  couple  of  shakes 

All  our  ansisthers  used  to  be  doin', 
Whether  workin'  hard  for  their  own  sakes, 

Or  mischief  for  furriners  brewin'  ; 
An'  well  they  did  both,  I  go  bail !  " 

"An'  how,  by  their  shkamin'  an'  pluck, 

They  med  the  shtate  sthronger  an'  sthronger, 
An'  handed  it,  not  a  bit  shuck, 

To  their  childher  to  keep  it  up  longer. 
An'  how  they,  poor  baists,  nivir  know'n' 

How  to  manage  so  grate  a  vocation, 
Let  it  maner  and  waker  be  grow'n', 

Till  they  brought  it  to  pure  ruination, 
An'  all  thro'  the  want  of  Repale  ! " 


HEPI^PAAHS  AN  HP. 


nil  Hominem  praeter  magni  tenet  Orbis  ;  et  in  se 
nil  magni  Mentem  praeter  Homo  ipse  suam. 

R.  Y.  TYRRELL. 
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Brian's  Battle. 

(AN    IRISH    IDYL.) 
PART  II. 

The  fates  decreed  the  battle  to  be  fought 

Upon  that  awful  Friday,  and  the  day 

Was  heralded  with  dreadful  auguries : 

Upon  the  heavens'  disk  at  night  there  shone 

A  flaming  sword,  with  red  light  streaming  from  it, 

As  though  blood-drops  were  falling  from  its  blade. 

Upon  the  prow  of  Brodir's  stranded  ship 

A  raven  rested,  and  the  Norsemen  said : 

"  It  is  the  bird  of  Odin,  and  it  brings 

To  us  the  victory ! "     Yet,  were  there  some 

Who,  of  that  grim  bird  hearing,  shook  their  heads, 

Saying,  "  Alas  !  it  is  the  spirit  of  death  !" 

The  great  king  of  the  tributes  spent  that  eve 
Before  the  battle  in  such  earnest  prayer, 
As  seem'd  most  suited  to  his  simple  faith. 
Yet  were  his  calm  devotions  broken  upon 
By  a  low,  wailing  sound,  like  that  wild  note 
That  weirdly  trembles  from  a  wind-swept  harp; 
And  the  king,  seeing  his  attendants'  eyes 
Dilate  with  terror  at  that  dismal  scream, 
Said,  "  It  is  but  the  wind  that  moans  to-night !" 
Then  were  the  king's  great  wolf-hounds  heard  to  bay 
Most  mournfully;  their  melancholy  moans 
Made  men's  hearts  sink,  but  bravely  still  the  king, 
Feigning  light-heartedness  he  did  not  feel, 
Said,  "  They  are  baying  at  the  risen  moon  ! " 

Then  on  the  morrow,  at  the  break  of  day, 
Great  Brian  thus  address'd  the  assembled  clans 
That  gathered  at  his  call :  "  My  sons,"  he  said, 
"  Upon  this  day  the  Saviour  died  for  us  ; 
And  we  are  call'd  upon  this  holy  day 
To  fight  for  freedom,  and  our  native  land  ! 
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Fear  not,  my  sons,  the  victory  shall  be  ours, 
Gain'd  at  a  price  ye  little  reckon  on, 
Yet  gain'd  !     The  Norsemen  never  more  shall  dare 
To  conquer  us  :  fear  not,  but  follow  me  !" 
He  spoke,  and  the  assembled  multitude 
Cheer'd  loudly  till  the  mountains  in  the  west 
Re-echoed  with  the  cry — the  din  of  arms 
Silenced  the  sea-sounds  on  the  silver  shore. 

Foremost  amongst  the  invaders'  serried  ranks 
Was  Brodir,  in  his  magic  armour  clad, 
From  which  the  javelins  of  foes  recoil'd, 
Like  pebbles  scatter'd  by  a  feeble  child. 
Proudly  the  Viking  bore  a  banner  aloft, 
On  which  the  ghastly  bird  of  Odin  loom'd 
Like  a  dark  shadow.     On  that  fatal  day. 
Where'er  that  banner  floated,  death  and  woe 
Fell  upon  those  who  follow'd  in  its  wake. 
First  of  the  Norsemen,  Sigurd  of  the  Isles, 
Transfix'd  by  Morrough's  spear,  was  seen  to  fall. 
Then  a  great  shout  rose  from  the  Irish  ranks 
As  Brian's  son  call'd  on  his  men  to  charge. 
And  like  a  herd  of  bisons  bearing  down 
Upon  a  hapless  caravan  they  came, 
Until  the  opposing  Danes  before  their  rush 
Fell  backward  to  the  shelter  of  their  ships. 
The  valiant  Morrough  on  his  tawny  steed 
Rode  round  the  Irish  ranks,  and  call'd  on  them 
To  make  the  half-won  battle  wholly  theirs, 
Until  the  manly  hearts  of  Erin's  sons 
Urged  them  to  greater  deeds  ;  and,  surging  on, 
They  bore  death  with  them  in  their  fierce  advance. 
Ten  hundred  mail-clad  men,  whom  Canute  led, 
Lay  dead  or  dying  on  that  fatal  day. 
And  ever  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight 
Rode  noble  Brian,  but  his  weary  limbs 
At  last  refused  to  bear  him,  and  he  lean'd 
On  Morrough's  shoulder.     Then  the  valiant  son 
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Led  back  his  aged  father  to  his  tent  ; 
There  did  the  old  man  kneel  in  secret  prayer 
For  his  dear  country  ;  and  a  holier  theme 
Has  never  stirr'd  a  soul  to  seek  its  God. 

****** 

The  sleeping  sungod  laid  his  tawny  head 
Upon  the  breast  of  night,  and  slowly  rose 
Astarte,  but  her  pure  light  trembling  fell 
Upon  a  plain  o'erstrewn  with  dying  men. 
Alas  !  the  awful  battle  had  been  fought — 
Where  was  the  Norsemen's  mighty  army  then  ? 
All  in  Valhalla's  halls,  save  those  who  mann'd 
One  vessel  fleeing  o'er  the  silver  sea. 

The  battle  had  been  gain'd  by  Erin's  sons, 
But  in  the  gaining  of  it  had  been  lost 
Their  noble  king,  and  with  him  all  the  line 
Of  Brian.     Oh,  the  pity  of  those  wounds 
That  freed  those  mighty  spirits  on  that  day! 
Morrough  lay  bleeding  on  the  soft  sea-sands, 
Slain  by  a  Danish  javelin,  while  his  sire 
Knelt  by  the  symbol  of  our  Christian  faith 
In  humble  prayer  to  God.     Without  the  tent 
Ran  Brodir,  bearing  in  his  blood-stain'd  hands 
His  awful  banner ;  this  he  laid  aside, 
And  slowly  drew  his  sword  from  out  its  sheath, 
Then,  entering  softly,  crept  beside  the  king, 
Who  saw  him  not,  and  plunged  the  cruel  sword 
In  Brian's  bending  neck  ;  the  aged  king 
Fell  with  the  name  of  Erin  on  his  lips. 

GEORGE  NEWCO.MEN. 
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"  Magnis  tamen  excidit  ausis." 

OVID. 


O  smiling  Sea,  in  lustrous  waves  careering 

Before  gay  cities,  and  round  isles  resplendent ! 

O  sombre  Sea,  with  furtive  currents  steering 

To  perilous  shoals,  and  reefs,  and  rocks  impendent ! 

What  mutable  mind  is  in  thee  thus  to  show 

Aspects  so  various  ?     Are  the  sun  and  stars 

And  th'  overcasting  of  their  cloudy  bars 

Causes  altern  to  thee  of  joy  and  woe? 

Do  the  winds  soothe  or  vex  thee  as  they  blow  ? 

A  willing  follower  art  thou  of  the  moon, 

Or  weariest  thou  of  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow, 

Circling  the  earth  for  ever  late  and  soon, 

On  all  its  margins  moving  to  and  fro  ? 

Once  in  thy  depths  a  God  was  deem'd  to  bide, 

Swaying  thy  waters  to  transport  or  whelm 

The  venturous  mortals  traversing  his  realm, 

As  they  oblations  paid  him,  or  denied. 

Is  Neptune's  sceptre  broken  ?     Has  the  crown 

Fallen  from  Amphitrite's  pearled  brow? 

Are  Proteus'  flocks  gone  shepherdless  adown  ? 

Is  he,  th'  evasive  prophet,  voiceless  now? 

Sirens  and  Tritons — song  hush'd,  conch  unblown, 

Are  they,  too,  silent  all,  dissolved,  or  turn'd  to  stone  ? 

Yes — these  have  pass'd,  but  Thou  flow'st  on  the  same, 

With  range  unnarrow'd,  and  in  pristine  force  ; 
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Though  now  no  shadowy  sceptre  points  thy  course, 

No  mythic  Deity  usurps  thy  name  ; 

Most  of  earth's  visible  sphere  thou  rulest  still, 

And  thy  perpetual  waves  innumerable 

Foam  round  her  headlands  with  the  old  acclaim, 

Or,  with  no  rocky  barriers  to  restrain, 

Extend  thine  empire  to  the  horizon's  rim, 

A  shimmering  waste,  a  fluctuating  plain, 

Plangent  for  ever  o'er  abysses  dim, 

Sightless  ravines  by  sunbeam  never  sounded 

Where  the  tall  masts  of  great  ships  level  lie 

With  bones  of  those  who  climb'd  them  once  surrounded, 

Which  pale  phosphoric  shapes,  with  lidless  eye, 

Stare  for  awhile  upon,  then  flicker  heedless  by. 

Desert  and  desolate  Sea !  thy  furrows  bear 

Nor  ears  of  foodful  grain,  nor  fruitage  fair  ; 

Ceres  nor  Bacchus  hath  a  harvest  there. 

Nothing  thy  ridged  and  restless  bosom  breeds 

Save  floating  tangle  and  close-matted  weeds, 

Which  erring  barks  stretch  all  their  sails  to  plough 

Through  dank  Sargassian  fields  with  slow  embarrass'd 

No  gladsome  pulse  responsive  in  thee  beats  [prow. 

While  glistening  dolphins  leap,  and  whales  are  spouting  ; 

Thy  soundless  caverns  echo  not  the  roar 

Of  the  sapp'd  iceberg  toppling  o'er  ; 

No  dirge  thou  sigh'st,  no  paean  art  thou  shouting 

When  thy  waves  redden  'neath  contending  fleets  ; 

And  but  wing'd  shadows  flit  thy  face  across 

Where  round  the  sinking  wreck  sweeps  low  the  albatross, 

Yet  stern  and  sterile  as  thou  seemest, 
And  deadly  when  the  tempest  drives, 
Within  thy  procreant  depths  thou  teemest 
Prolific  of  unnumbered  lives. 
Dark  miles  beneath  thy  flashing  foam 
Primeval  shapes  have  still  a  home  ; 
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Fantastic  forms  of  primal  plan 

That  never  saw  the  sun,  nor  e'er  were  seen  by  man. 

And  though  thy  central  flood  far  distant  be, 

And  heave  'neath  scorching  firmaments  apart 

From  temperate  lands,  their  corn-fields  and  their  trees, 

Yet  holds  it  genial  intercourse  with  these, 

And  thirsting  men,  and  flocks,  and  birds,  and  bees, 

Drink  emanations  from  that  mighty  heart, 

And  die  debarr'd  such  fellowship  with  thee. 

The  clouds  are  thy  grave  almoners  to  dispense 
The  limpid  largesse  by  the  sun  distill'd, 
Ethereal  streams  by  whose  soft  influence 
Tall  granaries  and  deep  wine-vats  shall  be  fill'd. 
'Tis  thou  that  feed'st  the  fount  of  secret  sheen 
Where  erst  the  Naiad  dipp'd  her  crystal  urn  ; 
Mother  art  thou  of  rivers  margin'd  green, 
That,  trickling  from  the  mountain's  snowy  crest, 
Widen,  and  winding  as  in  dubious  quest, 
Though  swamps  impede  and  cataracts  intervene, 
At  length  to  thee  with  outspread  arms  return. 

Obdurate  and  indomitable  Sea  ! 

Who  shall  force  thee  from  thine  accustom'd  way  ? 

What  armaments  repel  or  hold  at  bay 

Thy  serried  ranks  with  white  plumes  tossing  free  ? 

Thy  swart  battalions  in  their  link'd  array  ? 

Nor  more  of  mercy -own'st  thou  than  of  fear, 

For  when  did  pity  smooth  thy  front  severe  ? 

The  cries  of  drowning  men,  when  woke  they  ruth  in  thee  ? 

Yet  not  the  less  connecting  shore  with  shore 
Spread'st  thou  a  barless  roadway  for  mankind, 
A  thoroughfare  of  welded  wave  and  wind 
To  Amity  and  Enterprise  assigned 
For  interchange  of  all  earth's  varied  store  ; 
While  over  thy  profound  and  silent  floor, 
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Along  strait  paths  with  mystic  impulse  fraught, 
Fly  eager  words,  far  utterance  to  find  ; 
Pass  thoughts  unbosom'd  with  the  speed  of  thought, 
By  cinctured  lightnings  borne  as  messengers  of  mind. 

Incongruous  sea  !  what  name  befits  thee  best  ? 

What  epithet  or  emblem  may  design 

The  variations  of  thy  fickle  breast  ? 

The  metamorphic  movements  that  are  thine  ? 

Shifting  the  shores  of  earth  by  tide  or  shock, 

Crumbling  the  cliff,  and  rodent  of  the  rock  ; 

Mirroring  heaven  in  azure  tint  and  ray, 

Then  scattering  the  bright  image  into  spray  ; 

Now  gifting  men  with  food,  and  health,  and  joy, 

Anon  their  foe  to  strangle  and  destroy, 

All  reckless,  in  thy  fitful  discontent, 

Of  infant's  stifled  sob,  or  widow's  long  lament. 

First  offspring  thou  of  young  terrestrial  Time  ; 

An  aboriginal  of  every  clime  ; 

But  whether  'neath  hot  skies  thy  surface  glow, 

Or  fix'd  and  frigid  bear  unmelting  snow ; 

Whether  in  stillest  caves,  or  tempest-whirl'd, 

Link  art  thou  of  a  chain  that  binds  the  world  ; 

A  fragment  of  some  vast  inviolate  plan 

That  holds  in  its  embrace  both  thee  and  Man, 

And  indicates  to  his  adoring  gaze 

In  Nature's  every  form  and  every  phase, 

Alike  in  drop  and  ocean,  sand  and  sun, 

A  Unity  Supreme,  the  great  Ineffable  One. 

JOHN  S.  DRENNAN. 


SHatosattgmnn, 

As  I  sat  in  the  wood  at  Haarlem, 
One  exquisite  summer  night, 

A  voice  arose  in  the  stillness 
To  utter  its  pure  delight. 
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And  a  heart  fill'd  full  of  gladness 

Pour'd  forth  its  bliss  in  song, 
And  took  the  soul  of  the  woodland 

With  joy  that  its  trills  prolong. 

Afar  from  the  swarming  city — 

The  gold-based  Amsterdam, 
With  its  greed  and  glare  and  riot — 

In  the  tranquil  and  restful  calm, 

In  the  calm,  cool  night  and  its  shadow, 

I  heard  her  sweet  voice  rise 
In  tune  with  the  young-eyed  cherubs 

As  they  quire  in  Paradise. 

At  midnight  I  look  from  my  window 
On  the  square  and  its  dense  bocage, 

And  there  comes  o'er  my  mental  vision 
A  soothing  and  sweet  mirage. 

And  I  sit  in  the  wood  at  Haarlem, 

I  hear  her  voice  as  of  old 
Soaring  to  heaven  in  the  silence, 

Its  tale  of  happiness  told. 

Her  face — ah  !  those  angel  features 

On  earth  unseen,  unknown  ; 
Perchance  I  shall  see  'mid  the  Blessed 

Of  Damozels  by  the  Throne, 

As  she  stands  by  Heaven's  gleaming  lilies 

Sceptral,  tall,  a-row, 
A  queenly  form,  with  a  circlet 

Of  star-shine  about  her  brow. 


GEORGE  WILKINS. 
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"  portentous 

(KING  JOHN  iv.  2.) 

HUB.        My  lord,  they  say  five  moons  were  seen  to-night ; 
Four  fixed,  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four  in  wondrous  motion. 

K.  JOHN.  Five  moons  ! 

HUB.  Old  men  and  beldams  in  the  streets 

Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously  : 
Young  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  mouths ; 
And  when  they  talk  of  him,  they  shake  their  heads 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear  ; 
And  he  that  speaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist, 
Whilst  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  action, 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  eyes. 
I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus, 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news  ; 
Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand, 
Standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet, 
Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French, 
That  were  embattailed  and  rank'd  in  Kent ; 
Another  lean,  unwash'd  artificer 
Cuts  off  his  tale  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

SHAKESPEARE. 
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OTBEPTOS.     BASIAETS. 


(j)avijvat  irevre  VVKTI  rfjB',  ava, 
i,  Kal  T<Z9  Tecr<rapas  (JLCV  epTreS 
,  irepi^  8'  e\iKra  Oavfjuaa-rals  I 


<f)\oya. 


rrjv 


/cat  7a/3  eV  rptot? 
7pae9  ^Se  irpeaftvTai,  vca/ca? 
/Sa^et?,  (j,6pov  0pv\ovvT€s  'Aprovpov  veov 
TOV  8'  av  \6yovref  Kpdra  creiovcnv 
•^riOvpd  r  e?  oS?  avBwcnv  a\\rj\ot<;  eT 
6  p,ev  \ejo)v  TOV  7r\ri(riov  Kapirov 
ovro)  \d\ei,  rbv  S'  ay  K\VOVT' 
vevowa  Kal  arp€(f)6^,€vov,  <w? 
avacrirwvr'  ev 


ai/?;p  Traprjv  rt?,  ei/  ^epov 
(r<j)vpav,  aiSrjpov  irepiopwv  ITT' 
^Irv^ofjievov,  rjicovev  Be  rov 
\a\ou  pa0e&>9,  o?  —  iJraXtSa  /cai 
e/i/3a<?  ey  dpj3v\aicriv,  ijpfAocr'  al? 
aXXa^  T^  Xi'ay  <T7rov8fj 
e^dpwv  pvpiov,  PaXXwi1  a-rparov 
TTdpovrcov  69  fMa^tjv  rercvy/JLevov. 

§T}fjuovp<yb<;  inrd\a{3tav  dvrjp 
aXotT09  eiTr'  "Aprovpov  &>9  o 


J.  B.  BURY. 
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Tritt  sanfter  auf  mit  deinem  Fliigelschlage 
O  Zephyr,  denn  du  riihrest  heilige  Raume  ; 
Es  flehen  dich  die  Blatter  dieser  Baiime, 

Nicht  zu  verwehen  ihre  leise  Klage. — 

Senkt  duftiger  zu  diesem  Blumenhage, 

Ihr  Wolken,  cures  Vorhangs  dunkle  Saiime, 
Dass  ungestoret  hier  die  Holde  traume, 

Die  hier  sich  bettete  so  friih  am  Tage. 

Sie  will  nicht  wachen.     Schlafen  will  sie.     Wache 
Fiir  sie  denn  unser  Schmerz  und  unser  Thranen, 
Und  unser  Segen  schaukle  ihre  Wiege. 

Gliickselig,  wen  zu  diesem  Brautgemache 
Mit  leisem  Arme  niederzieht  das  Sehnen 
Dass  er  bei  Ihr,  zwar  Staub  bei  Staub  nur  liege. 

RUCKERT. 


&t  jjts  ofon  Barn  I9oor. 

When  the  male  turkey,  at  his  own  barn  door, 

Sees  one  poor  straggling  puppy  and  no  more, 

He  moves  about,  as  ship  prepared  to  sail ; 

He  hoists  his  proud  rotundity  of  tail  ; 

The  half-seal'd  eyes  and  changeful  neck  he  shows, 

Where,  in  its  quickening  colours,  vengeance  glows  ; 

From  red  to  blue  the  pendant  wattles  turn, 

Blue  mixed  with  red,  as  matches  when  they  burn  ; 

And  thus,  the  intruding  snarler  to  oppose, 

Urged  by  unkindled  wrath  he  gobbling  goes. 

CKABBE. 
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©mm  somno  securius. 


rijvSe  vdir^v  cvyavols  Ze(f>vp'  e\0'  avej 
crv<rrei\a<s  pnrrjv  e\6e  dorjv  irrepixycov 
ipa  rdS'  ecrr'  aXcrr)  tyiOvpcov  iva  SevBpea  <f>v\\wv 

\icrcreTai,  &><?  avSrjv  /jurj  ryoeprjv  (J/ceSatr^?. 
ovpave  (froiviKeois  Trorl  iroiKi\ov  avdecnv 
fcvavewv  dvoev  (f>pdyfj,}  eVtretve  vetywv, 
irapdevos  009  VTTVOV  yXv/cepov  fj,d\a  TW 

rj  Bpddev  ev  OaXdfiw  Trplv  pea-ov  r^ap  l&elv. 
a\Xa  Xtrat?  evvrjv  Kal  KrjSecnv  alev  avTrvot? 

rvdxTrjs  d/j,<j)i7ro\eiv  TTOVOS  y. 
ov  yLtaXa/cw9  Kardyy  TTO^O?  e?  roSe  Xeicrpov, 
<a  a-TroSo?  wv  Keivs  divdj  cnroSid. 


].  BARLOW. 


INAIK02  OPNIS. 

indicus  en  !  gallus  propria  ut  se  iactat  in  aula ! 
si  forte  accessit  catulus  vagus,  haud  mora,  navis 
in  morem  solvi  e  portu  iam  iam  illae  paratae, 
circumagi  coepit  caudamque  in  vela  rotundat, 
lumina  semiadaperta  rubent ;  quot  colla  colores 
permutant  varies,  resplendent  bile  tumenti, 
caeruleae  paleae  iam  factae,  quae  modo  rubrae ; 
caeruleae  rubraeque  una,  ceu  sulfura  flagrant, 
miscentur.     sic  ille  tulit  sese  obvius  hosti 
latranti,  strepitansque  ferox  ardescit  in  iras. 


JOHN  BULMEK. 
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She,  being  yet  a  child,  on  quiet  nights, 

Or  when  the  storm  was  moaning  up  and  down, 

Would  hush  herself  to  sleep  with  whisperings 

Of  death — not  understanding  what  she  said, 

But  finding  in  the  word  a  strange  content, 

Mysterious  satisfaction.     And  she  grew 

To  be  a  woman,  knowing  woman's  pain 

And  weariness  and  passion  ;  but  her  life 

Was  empty,  unlike  other  women's  lives, 

Being  unloved,  unbeautiful,  and  sad. 

And  still  she  linger'd  on  the  thought  of  death — 

A  rest — a  silence — a  great  quietness, 

When  the  unequal  things  should  be  made  plain. 

And  death  seem'd  like  her  mother — who  was  dead. 

And  then  a  dreadful  darkness  fell  on  her 

Like  to  a  shroud,  and  fear  encircled  her, 

And  she  exclaim'd  :  "  Oh,  woe  !  I  am  deceived  ! 

Death  is  no  loving  angel  with  strong  hands, 

Only  an  abstract  horror  in  the  night, 

Hiding  the  future  from  the  eyes  of  men  ! " 

And  then  she  scorn'd  herself  for  cowardice, 

And  roused  her  soul  to  courage,  for  she  said  : 

"  The  poets  and  the  heroes  of  the  earth, 

The  great  ones  who  have  fought  and  conquer'd,  they 

Have  also  tasted  of  this  bitterness, 

Have  long'd  for  life  as  I  do ;  wherefore  I 

Am  greatly  comforted,  and  would  not  seek, 

Even  if  it  ever  could  be,  to  escape 

What  they  have  suffer'd,  for  I  follow  them/' 

But  when  she  came  herself  at  last  to  die, 
The  struggle  ceased  to  vex  her,  and  she  found 
The  horror  had  quite  vanished  away, 
And  death  was  as  she  saw  it  when  a  child — 
A  rest — a  silence — a  great  quietness. 

LAMBDA. 
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Gossamer. 

Up  and  out  for  a  stroll  together 

In  the  bright  November  weather 

Over  a  stretch  of  gorse  and  heather  ! 

Here  in  a  wilderness  of  whin 

Sly  companies  of  spiders  spin 

Webs  unseen,  or  only  seen 

When  the  mist  of  morning's  spleen 

Lifts,  as  now,  its  foldment  grey, 

And  lo,  on  every  spiked  spray 

Hangs  a  kerchief,  every  thread 

By  the  moist  mist  diamonded. 

See  the  spun-silk  of  their  shuttle, 

Warp  how  fine  and  woof  how  subtle  ! 

Here  be  lines  to  noose  and  tether 

Poor  votaries  of  Saint  Martin's  weather, 

What  time  the  grisly  architect 

Hides  in  the  grass  her  grim  aspect ; 

Springes  to  surprise  and  throttle 

Sleepy  drone  and  sleek  bluebottle, 

Lassoes  swooping  from  on  high, 

Nets  to  enclose  the  smaller  fry, 

Until  twenty  Clarions 

Leave  in  Arachne's  den  their  bones. 

Or  these  shreds  of  gossamer 

Are  of  the  robes  the  wee-folk  wear. 

Here  perhaps  the  faeries, 

In  tardy  groups  of  twos  and  threes 

Through  the  still  night's  glimmer  and  gloorn 

Hurrying  by  o'er  furze  and  broom 

To  join  the  band  of  kindred  folk 

Met  beneath  the  trysting  oak 

Or  weirder  whitethorn  on  the  hill, 

Left  their  loose  cloaks  will  or  nill 

On  the  points  of  serried  spears 

Which  the  ambush'd  furze-host  bears. 

A.  J.  HUNTER. 
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Esianti. 

Not  distant  from  the  isle  of  Toobonai, 

A  black  rock  rears  its  bosom  from  the  spray, 

The  haunt  of  birds,  a  desert  to  mankind, 

Where  the  rough  seal  reposes  from  the  wind, 

And  sleeps  unwieldy  in  his  cavern  dun, 

Or  gambols  with  huge  frolic  in  the  sun  : 

There  shrilly  to  the  passing  oar  is  heard 

The  startled  echo  of  the  ocean  bird, 

Who  rears  on  its  bare  breast  her  callow  brood, 

The  feather'd  fishes  of  the  solitude. 

A  narrow  segment  of  the  yellow  sand 

On  one  side  forms  the  outline  of  a  strand  ; 

Here  the  young  turtle,  crawling  from  his  shell, 

Steals  to  the  deep  wherein  his  parents  dwell ; 

Chipp'd  by  the  beam,  a  nursling  of  the  day, 

But  hatch'd  for  ocean  by  the  fostering  ray  ; 

The  rest  was  one  bleak  precipice,  as  e'er 

Gave  mariners  a  shelter  and  despair ; 

A  spot  to  make  the  saved  regret  the  deck 

Which  late  went  down,  and  envy  the  lost  wreck. 


BYRON. 


Eije  Ifcrafcen. 

Below  the  thunders  of  the  upper  deep  ; 

Far,  far  beneath  in  the  abysmal  sea, 
His  ancient,  dreamless,  uninvaded  sleep 

The  Kraken  sleepeth  :  faintest  sunlights  flee 
About  his  shadowy  sides  :  above  him  swell 

Huge  sponges  of  millennial  growth  and  height ; 

And  far  away  into  the  sickly  light, 
From  many  a  wondrous  grot  and  secret  cell 
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AKTH  BPOTOIS  ASTIHTOS. 

haud  procul,  unde  iacet  mediis  in  fluctibus  Andros, 
atra  latus  rupes  spumosa  attollitur  unda, 
insula  vasta  homini,  static  gratissima  mergis 
omnigenis,  ubi  phoca  resolvit  flamine  tuta 
horridius  tergum,  nigroque  immanis  in  antro 
sternitur,  aut  saltu  circum  vada  ludit  aprica 
ingenti ;  trepidae  volucris  vox  unde  marinae, 
(quae  fovet  implumes  in  nudo,  ut  pectore,  saxo 
pinnigeros  pisces  velut  avia  tesqua  natantes) 
obloquitur  numero  verrentis  marmora  tonsae. 
angustum  propius  spatium  flaventis  arenae, 
efficit  hinc  primas  extremi  litoris  oras  ; 
parva  ubi  testudo  furtim  subrepit  in  altum 
ausa  suum  tegmen,  sedem  visura  paternam, 
spernere,  percussum  iubaris  vi ;  solis  alumna 
et  radiis  in  vitam  almis  exclusa  marinam. 
illinc  perpetui  praeruptis  undique  saxis 
stant  scopuli ;  non  unquam  immitior  ora  salutem 
praebuit  eiectis  miseram  spemque  abstulit  omnem, 
in  qua  servatus  ratis  obruta  transtra  requirat 
navita  felicesque  putet  quos  unda  peremit. 

T.  DUNBAR  INGRAM. 


AEINOT  APAKONTOS  MENOS. 


KTVTTOV  8'  evepOev  irovriwv 

tt\o?  8'  d/3vcr<rov  r?}Xe  teal  Karat  fxd\a 

8paK(av  oveipois  OVK  eVtovcoTroiyAei/a? 

/coira?  TraXata?  vrjyperovf  (Spi^cov  e^er 
'  aKi/cvs  vSyr'  dftavpa  TTOI,KI\OI, 
8'  da>poi  KOI  %p6v(a  Trapdopoi 

Trepil;  fipvova-iv  fypovpiov  7re\(i>piov, 
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Unnumber'd  and  enormous  polypi 

Winnow  with  giant  arms  the  slumbering  green. 
There  hath  he  lain  for  ages,  and  will  lie 

Battening  upon  huge  sea-worms  in  his  sleep, 
Until  the  latter  fire  shall  heat  the  deep  ; 
There  once  by  man  and  angels  to  be  seen, 
In  roaring  he  shall  rise  and  on  the  surface  die. 

TENNYSON. 


TO  $IAHMA. 

d  (3ocrK07rov\a  d^dirija-a,  pia 
KOI  rrjv  ayaTrrja'a  TTO\V,  — 
ijfiovv  d\d\t]TO  7rov\l, 
Befca  xpovcov  arybpi.  — 


fiepa  irov  KaOofiaa-de  crra  %opra  T'  dvOio  -\ikva, 
fj,dpa>,  eva  \6<yo  da  <rov  TTW, 
etTra,  ere 
<yia  aeva. 


/u-e 

Kal  fjioirrre-  yid 
ytd  rrjs  07^7^79  TOU<? 
etcrat  /tit/cpo?  a/co/u,a. 


<TTO 


KOL 


teal 


T'  opty 


Trore  TO  <j)i\'T)fji,d 


ZALOCOSTAS. 
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8e  777761/619  T'  ofCTfo 
Setvwv  UTT'  amrpwv  /ecu  f^v^Stv  dvr)\iwv 


aiXpas  7T/309  avyas  rrjXeTrofjL'rrov  eA 
/aey  &>9  Srjvaios,  w?  8e  /cetc 

'a^vvOels  TTiocnv  vcodrjs  en, 
,r)v  eo)  9  7*  av  vardrta  <$>\va"r)  Trvpl, 
aira%  8'  oparbv  Oeoicn  Kal  ftporols  repa? 
e/c8u9  e'9  a/cpov  tcvfjwt,  redvij^ei  i^aK<av. 

T.  MAGUIRE. 


Bebtctus  bolnete  amorts. 

quae  ducebat  oves  Chloris,  quam  mille  petebant 

usque  proci,  potuit  cor  domuisse  meum. 
ut  vidi,  ut  perii,  quum  non  duo  lustra  peracta 

eloquium  puero  suppeditare  queunt. 
iuxta  illam  recubans  per  pictas  floribus  herbas, 

Chlori,  tibi,  dixi,  lux  mea,  pauca  loquar. 
per  te  flagrat  amor,  flammis  mea  pectora  torquens, 

Chlori,  feris  :  tandem  vulnera  nostra  iuva. 
me  medium  complexa,  dedit  dein  basia  labris 

nympha,  procum  verbis  increpuitque  suis. 
in  Veneris  gemitus,  in  flammas  mollibus  annis 

nondum  tu,  demens  !  erudiendus  eris. 
dilectam  repeto  iam  vernans  flore  juventae  ; 

eheu  !  surripuit  corda  alienus  amor, 
immemor  oblito  demisit  pectore  amantem  ; 

exciderint  nunquam  basia  mente  mea. 

LAUNCELOT  DOWDALL. 
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Creation. 

The  world  was  made  by  those  blue  eyes, 
The  rainbow'd  world  of  light : 

And  with  them  melted  earth  and  skies 
Endlessly  into  night. 

When  first  they  oped  they  made  the  light, 

And  next  created  earth, 
To  creeping  things,  and  things  of  flight, 

And  trees  and  flowers,  gave  birth. 

On  the  fourth  day  they  made  the  stars, 
They  made  the  sun  and  moon, 

They  made  the  morning's  dusky  bars, 
The  sultry  glare  of  noon. 

On  the  sixth  day  those  eyes  made  man, 

All  other  works  above, 
And  rounding  thus  creation's  plan, 

They  rested  in  their  love. 


FREEMAN  WILLS. 


JFallentts  Semtta  Fttae. 

Thy  home  will  draw  no  maiden's  eye, 
White  flower  that  flowerest  free, 

Nor  here  will  flaunt  the  butterfly, 
Nor  hither  stoop  the  bee  ; 

And  faintest  airs  of  the  blue  sky 
Unsweeten'd  float  by  thee. 
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Yet  lips  unknown  to  morning's  light 

Drink  here  beneath  the  moon  ; 
Scarce  mark  our  eyes  the  glimmering  flight, 

Scarce  heed  our  ears  the  tune 
Of  softer  winglets  of  the  night 

Than  any  wings  of  noon. 

C.  K.  POOLER. 


Green  and  golden,  tall  and  stately, 

Dress'd  in  silver  sheen  ; 
Certes,  how  I  wonder  greatly, 

What  do  lilies  mean  ? 

Coyly  distant,  faintly  speaking, 

When  you  breathe  a  sigh, 
Answer  cruel  to  your  seeking 

As  the  wind  goes  by. 

Tell  me,  lords  or  ladies  saintly 

(To  divine  's  an  art), 
Whisper,  be  it  e'er  so  faintly, 

Where 's  a  lily's  heart  ? 

W.  M.  DIXON. 


a  gtupto  Jirearfjer, 

(By  AN  ULSTER  ELDER.) 

Twa  the  prayers  MacDrone  detarmines 

In  us  sinners  and  sate-houlders  ; 
Fewer  heads  to  his  lang  sarmons, 

Ither  ane  upon  his  shoulders. 

J.  S.  DRENNAN. 
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j&ercttrt  nam  te, 

Mercuri,  nam  te  docilis  magistro 
movit  Amphion  lapides  canendo 
tuque  testudo  resonare  septem 

callida  nervis, 

nee  loquax  olim  neque  grata,  nunc  et 
divitum  mensis  et  arnica  templis, 
die  modos,  Lyde  quibus  obstinatas 

adplicet  aures, 

quae  velut  latis  equa  trima  campis 
ludit  exsultim  metuitque  tangi 
nuptiarum  expers  et  adhuc  protervo 

cruda  marito. 

tu  potes  tigres  comitesque  silvas 
ducere  et  rivos  celeres  morari ; 
cessit  immanis  tibi  blandienti 

ianitor  aulae, 

Cerberus,  quamvis,  furiale  centum 
muniant  angues  caput  eius  atque 
spiritus  teter  saniesque  manet 

ore  trilingui 

quin  et  Ixion  Tityosque  voltu 
risit  invito,  stetit  urna  paullum 
sicca  dum  grato  Danai  puellas 

carmina  mulces. 
audiat  Lyde  scelus  atque  notas 
virginum  poenas  et  inane  lymphae 
dolium  fundo  pereuntis  imo 

seraque  fata, 

quae  manent  culpas  etiam  sub  Oreo, 
inpiae,  nam  quid  potuere  maius  ? 
inpiae  sponsos  potuere  duro 

perdere  ferro. 
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MAIAS  HAL 

?rat,  crov  yap  vTral  cro< 
Lwv  o?rt  Xa5  e/ct; 


7rpao5 

67rra  r'  avrrj^etv  crv 
SatSaXe 

ov  TO  irplv  repTrvr)  re  XaXo?  re,  i/£)z/  Se 
7r\ov<rta)V  SetTn/ot?  t'epwi/  ^^  eralpa 
evve<f>'  ot?  pvtf/Jiots  aKQ\ov6a  Av 


jjtrep  W5  7rwXo5  rpier^  KCVT  evpv 
t^aXo5  crKipra  ireSiov,  rpofiova'a 
7rpoa/3oXr)v,  a<yv<a<;  re  ydftwv  'try  r'  ou/c 


crv  crOevev$  vXrjv  (rvvcvyeiv  oiraBbv 
Kal  Tt7pet5  Xa/3/jov5  re  po 
o/3ptfj,ov  Kr)\r)fj.a<n,  aolcriv 


air\erov  irvp^oixr1  e/caroV, 

<yafA<jyr)\r)<;  /SSeXvpoy  re  <f>oiv6v  r' 


7T/305  S'  er'  ^I^iwv  TiTf05  r'  drjdet, 
7r/c»oo-7eXwo-'  ot|ret,  /Spa^v  r  017705 
'  0^/3'  r;8et  Aavaoio  icovpas 


(70V  K\VOl  AvSr)  TO  T    ajOS  «XUTOU5  T6 

TrapOevwv  aOXovs,  ^OivdSos  re  7^7775 

TOV  TTi^OJ/  K€IVOV  KCITO,  TTvO^v'  aTr)V  6' 


Tacre/3?)  /cat  7^5  WTTO  vrpoapevovcrav 
8ua-o-e/3ei5,  /cat  ?rw5  ai/  eBpwv  rt  (Jiei 
&v(7(r€J3et<;,  fjivrja'Ttjpa'i  eXeti/ 


3io 

una  de  multis  face  nuptiali 
digna  periurum  fuit  in  parentem 
splendide  mendax  et  in  omne  virgo 

nobilis  aevum, 

"  surge  "  quae  dixit  iuveni  marito, 
"  surge,"  ne  longus  tibi  somnus,  unde 
non  times,  detur ;  socerum  et  scelestas 

falle  sorores, 

quae  velut  nactae  vitulos  leaenae 
singulos  eheu  lacerant ;  ego  illis 
mollior  nee  te  feriam  neque  intra 

claustra  tenebo. 
me  pater  saevis  oneret  catenis, 
quod  viro  clemens  misero  peperci ; 
me  vel  extremes  Numidarum  in  agros 

classe  releget. 

i,  pedes  quo  te  rapiunt  et  aurae, 
dum  favet  nox  et  Venus  ;  i  secundo 
omine  et  nostri  memorem  sepulcro 

scalpe  querellam." 

HORACE  (Carm.  iii.  u.) 


Efje  <&artren  of  Proserpine. 

She  waits  for  each  and  other, 

She  waits  for  all  men  born  ; 
Forgets  the  earth  her  mother, 

The  life  of  fruits  and  corn  ; 
And  spring  and  seed  and  swallow 
Take  wing  for  her  and  follow 
Where  summer  song  rings  hollow 

And  flowers  are  put  to  scorn. 

SWINBURNE. 


evvaias  /ua  rt?  TT/JO 
Trpowrrr)  Trarpl  T&Y  mop/cm 

eva-TTjs,  %povov  eh  airavra 

irapOevos  e 

opvva',  avStfaacra  vey 
opvva',  o>5  /ir;  aoi  /aa/cpo?  VTTVOS,  evOev 
ov  <j)o/3et,  Trepfjidfj'  Trarep' 


a  /j,ev 

Tracra  T4?  cr/ci/XXet  rtz/''  €70)  S'  eXeivrj 

paXkov,  ov  cr<j)d£(o  ere 

eWo?  epv^a). 

ayplois  Secrfj.ois  //,'  o  Trarrjp 
av8p'  eirei  Svcrr'rjvov  e&wcr'  e?r'  OIKTW, 
ecr^arou?  ^  /cai  Nofid&ow  vrpo?  dypovs 

vavcrl  irapwdfj. 

Q  '        '   >'/!>    v    /!>       <»         /  /  c>  >     v 

paer/c  ta  evv  avpcu  ere  Trooe?  T  ayovai, 
vv%  ev  t5  KvTrpis  re  crvvecrr\  W  evva) 
w,  tcdfj,ov  TI  rdfya)  Trodeivbv 


J.  F.  DAVIES 


AASEA  nEPSE*ONEIA2. 

stat  dea,  ventures  homines  expectat  eodem  ; 
omnes  expectat.     iam  Terrae  oblita  parentis, 
oblita  est  auctus  frugum  segetumque  salutis. 
illius  ad  sedem  volitant  quae  verna  vigebant ; 
illius  arva  petunt  herbae  ;  vocalis  hirundo 
certa  sequi,  qua  surda  sonant  per  littora  cantus 
aestivi,  nitidisque  inludunt  floribus  umbrae. 

J.  B.  BURY. 
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of  Conversation* 

In  Psychical  Science  much  credit  I  Ve  won  ; 

I  yearn  with  Impressionists,  pant  for  "  the  light ; " 
And  have  read  all  the  theories  Darwin  has  spun, 

Out  of  times  when  our  ancestral  Apes  were  still  tight 
In  the  matter  of  clothes, — and  when  might  was  the  right ; 

With  a  sprinkling  of  dado,  ascidian  and  frieze, 
I  strive  to  impart  to  my  friends  some  delight ; — 

Bah !  Society's  motto  is,  "  Chatter  to  please." 

To  Phoebe  and  Phyllis  I  talk  of  the  sun, 

Of  his  weight,  of  his  speed,  luminosity  bright ; 
And  Chloe,  like  them,  shows  a  liking  to  run, 

When  I  start  on  a  subject  at  all  recondite. 
Gurney,  Myers,  and  Blavatsky  (to  me  subjects  trite), 

I  've  tried  upon  Polly  and  Ann  and  Elize  ; 
They  don't  want  to  learn — I  'm  convinced  of  it  quite  ; — 

Bah !  Society's  motto  is,  "  Chatter  to  please." 

They  Buddha  contemn — worship  Jones's  coarse  fun, 

"  Hypothesis  nebular,"  say  "  is  a  fright !  " 
To  the  Vedas,  Koran,  prefer  Smith's  wretched  pun, 

And  for  Brown's  comic  songs,  my  philosophy  slight ; 
Patter  verse  to  the  banjo,  when  sang  by  that  Wright, 

And  songs  sentimental  on  "  lovers  and  leas," 
They  applaud  as  though  Browning's — I'm  sureout  of  spite;- 

Bah  !  Society's  motto  is,  "  Chatter  to  please." 

ENVOI. 

O  Buddha  !  consider  and  pity  my  plight ; 

I  hoped  to  have  raised  them  through  many  degrees, 
By  knowledge  occult,  to  serene  astral  height; — 

Bah !  Society's  motto  is,  "  Chatter  to  please." 

L.  E   STEELE. 
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bonnet 

To  AN  INHUMAN  MORALIST  ABOUT  READING  KING  LEAR. 

No  moral  ever  taught  as  much  as  one 

Who  takes  to  the  open  road  at  noon  may  see  ; 
Nor  pride  nor  power  nor  pity  is  the  key 

To  fate  ;  life's  sea,  into  the  which  there  run 

All  tidal  currents,  sounded  yet  hath  none 
So  he  might  map  away  its  mystery, 
And  teach  what  shore  to  hug,  what  rocks  to  flee, 

What  winds  to  court,  what  waves  to  sail  upon. 

Our  Shakspere  saw  these  things,  and  writ  them  here 
In  words  of  fire  that  whoso  runs  may  read  : 

Wise  fateful  laughter  ;  naked  very  fear  ; 

The  heart  that  knoweth  not  pity  in  thought  nor  deed. 

Go  now,  take  counsel  of  the  impassion'd  Lear, 
And  stand  to  see  great-hearted  Gloster  bleed. 

A.  C.  MEREDITH. 


transatlantic  Sonnets, 

HAMILTON — ONTARIO. 

Hephaistos,  toiling  in  the  glowing  light 
Of  his  vast  forge,  was  none  the  less  divine 
Because  the  deep-sought  treasures  of  the  mine 

Yielded  their  untold  wealth  but  to  his  might ; 

So  here,  secluded  far  from  public  sight, 

And  deep-embosom'd  in  her  land-lock'd  bay, 
The  queen  of  western  handicraft  holds  sway 

In  the  rich  product  of  her  labour  dight. 

Toil  on,  fair  city  !     Youth  and  beauty  wait 
On  this  thy  labour  of  the  hand  and  brain, 
Not  on  the  sordid  quest  of  gold  and  gain  ; 

Nought  but  the  task  itself  is  truly  great. 

Be  thine,  like  Ephesus,  the  singing  bee  ; 

Share  they  the  wealth,  the  honour  is  for  thee. 

ISAAC  ASHE. 
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SLast  Battle. 

Then  spake  the  king  :  "  My  house  hath  been  my  doom. 
King  am  I,  whatsoever  be  their  cry  ; 
And  one  last  act  of  kinghood  shalt  thou  see 
Yet,  ere  I  pass."     And  uttering  this,  the  king 
Made  at  the  man  :  then  Modred  smote  his  liege 
Hard  on  that  helm,  which  many  a  heathen  sword 
Had  beaten  thin  ;  while  Arthur,  at  one  blow, 
Striking  the  last  stroke  with  Excalibur, 
Slew  him,  and  all  but  slain  himself,  he  fell. 

So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  roll'd 
Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea  ; 
Until  King  Arthur's  Table,  man  by  man, 
Had  fall'n  in  Lyonnesse  about  their  lord, 
King  Arthur.     Then,  because  his  wound  was  deep, 
The  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him, 
And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field, 
A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross, 
That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land : 
On  one  side  lay  the  ocean,  and  on  one 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  full. 

TENNYSON. 


H  OIH. 

There  was  an  old  man  of  the  North, 
Who  fell  into  a  basin  of  broth, 

But  a  laudable  cook 

Fish'd  him  out  with  a  hook, 
Which  saved  that  old  man  of  the  North. 

EDWARD  LEAR. 


AINH. 


Brj  TOT'  aval;  <jxavr)a-ev'  eftbu  KCITO,  S&fjba  //-'  o\e<ra-ev 
d\\d  yap  dpi,  aval;,  ort9  r)fj,ea>v  dvriov  eiTry 
vvv  8'  efjLov  epyov  Brj  (teya  Kal  {3acrt\,evTaTov  ak\a)v 
o-fyeat  vcrraTiov,  Trplv  e/i' 


o>9  apa 


teal  TOT'  'A%i\\f]os  fcvveijv  apa  MwSpos  apat;ev 
T)  %i<f>e'  aXXoSa-jrwv  gvveaj;6  Od/j,'  dcrTna-TacDV 
B'  oje  %  i(£o?  6f;v  epwa-dfjievos  irapa 


irep,  tfj  apa 


•7r\r)yfj  MwBpov  eTT6<f)v',  6\i,yo8pavea)v  Be  Triar'  avTos. 
w?  Kpvepov  TToXe/ioto  Bia  Trpoirav  rjfjiap  opwpet 
Trapa  TTOVTOV  ev  ovpeaiv  ao-7rero9 


Tf]\ode  r'  ev  Tpoifj  veicpol  Treaov  d[A<f>l  avaicra 
nrjXeicava  peyav,  <f)i\ov  dvBpa<riv  rjBe  Oeola-iv. 
TOV  B',  eTrel  alfjba  (frovos  re  //,aV  eppeev  ef;  a>T€t\f]<;) 


KaB  Be  fj,iv  elcre  <f>epa)V  TrpOTl  vrjbv  7T\r]criov  dypov 
ptfyvvTO  Be  (TTrj\rj  6'  leprj,  Kal  pijyvvTO 
e<TTaoTe9  yfjs  Tprj^eir)^  eVfc  fteiXavi, 
evda  [lev  'fltceavbs  fieya  TreTrrarai,  evda  Be  \ifj>vrj 
a7rXero9  W91  <>\ee  Be 


WM.  FLEMYNG. 


Commisst  Caiores. 

potor  Arctoi  Tanais  quis  ollae 
iure  ferventi  inciderat     sed  unco 
hunc  coqua  inde  extraxit,  in  omne  virgo 
nobilis  aevum. 


R.  Y.  TYRRELL. 
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(LUDWIG  UHLAND.) 
Es  zogen  drei  Biirsche  wohl  iiber  den  Rhein. 

It  was  three  students  that  cross'd  the  Rhine, 
And  fared  till  they  came  to  a  tavern  sign. 

"  Ho  !  landlady,  hast  thou  good  wine  and  beer  ? 
And  where  hast  thou  hidden  thy  daughter  dear  ?  " 

"  Of  beer  and  wine  good  store  have  I  ; 
My  daughter  dear  in  her  coffin  doth  lie." 

Into  the  chamber  they  Ve  ta'en  their  way, 
Where  in  her  coffin  the  maiden  lay. 

The  shroud  from  her  face  the  first  one  took, 
And  gazed  upon  her  with  wistful  look. 

"  Ah  !  wert  thou  living,  thou  maiden  fair, 
Henceforth  thou  only  shouldst  be  my  care." 

The  second  drew  over  again  the  veil, 
And  turn'd  him  away  with  a  grievous  wail. 

"  Alas,  thou  liest  upon  thy  bier, 

And  I  loved  thee  well  full  many  a  year  !  " 

The  third  had  the  shroud  again  withdrawn, 
And  press'd  a  kiss  on  the  lips  so  wan. 

"  I  love  thee  now  as  I  loved  before, 

And  I  '11  love  thee,  maiden,  for  evermore." 

R.    F.   LlTTLEDALE. 
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lEtageltca. 

THE  SAINTS'  COMEDY.* — A  FRAGMENT. 

Dramatis  Personae. 

SAINT  GOBATIUS,  Bishop  .and  Aggressor. 

The  REV.  MR.  SLIM,  his  examining  Chaplain. 

AL-JERICHO,  Pasha  of  Jericho. 

BEN  TAUM  SUN,  a  converted  Arab  Crossing-sweeper. 

AL-YESSIR,  Mohammedan  Waiter  at  a  Coffee-house  in  Jericho. 

LADY  VANE,  a  serious  British  Female  of  Rank. 

GEORGINA,  her  daughter,  engaged  to  Mr.  Slim. 

ZULEIKAH,  Al- Jericho's  Chief  Wife. 

Chorus  of  Evangelical  Aggressors. 

Semi-Chorus  of  Pluralists. 

Soupers,  Tract  Distributors,  Mutes,  and  Soldiers. 

PROEM. 

Sleep  again,  thou  age  of  tract  and  sermon  ; 

Sleep,  thou  creed  of  railways  and  of  rents  \ 
Draw  repose  from  Scotch  divines  and  Germans, 

Rise,  my  soul,  as  rise  the  three  per  cents  \ 
Tell  not  how  of  yore  the  dear  old  ladies, 

Our  grandmothers,  when  they  heard  Gobat 
Swear  he'd  never  dream  of  making  converts, 

Little  thought  of  what  he  would  be  at ; 
Tell  not  how  the  four  Most  Reverend  Fathers 

Say  they  think  what  Bishop  Gobat  means 
Is  all  right,  and  that  they  quite  believe  him, — 

Tell  not  this,  or  tell 't  to  the  marines  \ 

*  This  fragmentary  poem,  which  has  recently  come  into  our  hands,  is  one  of  a 
good  many  (some,  in  our  judgment,  of  much  merit)  written  about  thirty-five 
years  ago,  and  dealing  with  questions  which  then  agitated  the  English  Church.  As 
they  reflected  at  least  the  opinions  of  one  class  of  churchmen  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  at  that  interesting  epoch,  we  have  decided  to  introduce  into  successive 
numbers  of  KOTTABOS  the  most  characteristic  of  the  pieces  which  have  come  into 
our  possession,  under  the  general  title  Lyra,  Evangelica.  They  emanated  from  a 
set  of  men  who  formed  a  club  called  "  The  Jokcrs,\  and  whenever  there  is  any 
uncertainty  about  the  authorship,  we  adopt  the  signature  "  Joculalor." 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

A  room  in  Belgrave  Square.  A  number  of  the  RECORD 
lies  on  the  table,  which  is  covered  with  tracts  and  nice  little  books 
in  blue  and  gold. 

GEORGINA,  sola. 

I  don't  know  what  to  think.     This  agitation, 
This  ceaseless  anguish,  baffles  consolation. 
What  is  the  cause  I  really  cannot  tell, 
I  only  know  I  'm  seriously  unwell. 
These  blessed  tracts. — I  '11  try  hard  to  resume  one. 
[Reads]  "  On  Finchley  Common  lived  a  washerwoman, 

Whose  little  son,  when  just  from  school  released, 
Was  once  encounter'd  by  a  Romish  priest, 
Who  most  insidiously  essay'd  with  cake 
The  infant's  Protestant  belief  to  shake, 
And  jesuitically  strove,  with  particles 
Of  toffy,  to  seduce  him  from  the  Articles." 

[  Yawns.] 

Enter  LADY  VANE. 

L.  V.     Did  you  see  Mr.  Slim  ?  Georgina,  tell  me  quick. 
He  call'd  just  now, 

G.  Oh,  ma,  I  feel  so  sick  ! 

Last  night  my  dreams  were  full  of  horrid  shapes. 
Such  frights ! 

L.  V.  Perhaps,  my  love,  it  was  the  grapes. 

G.     No,  not  the  grapes,  mamma. 

L.  V.  Well,  then,  the  tart 

You  ate  at  supper. 

G.  No,  ma'am,  'tis  my  heart ! 

Oh !  read  these  words,  and  see  my  grief  eternal ! 
You  know  the  Record  ? 

L.  V.  'Tis  a  godly  journal. 

But,  as  for  heart  or  grief,  my  dear,  don't  heed  it. 
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G.     Here,  mother,  take  your  spectacles,  and  read  it. 
There  in  the  right-hand  column  at  the  top. 

{Gives  the  Record.] 

L.  V.  [Reads]    "  To  those  who  shave,  use  Mechi's  Magic 
Strop." 

G.     No,  no,  not  that.    L.  V.  [Reads]  "  In  aid  of  the  Society 
Established  for  Promoting  Foreign  Piety, 
Which  needs  assistance,  as  our  readers  know  well, 
A  sermon  will  be  preached  by  Canon  Stowell. 
The  aristocracy  of  the  West  End 
In  numbers  are  expected  to  attend  ; 
Also  the  Bishop  Gobat,  and  with  him 
His  late  appointed  chaplain,  Mr.  Slim, 
Who  are  collecting  funds  wherewith  to  go 
To  their  new  diocese  at  Jericho." 

G.  [wildly]     He  goes — to  Jericho  !     Mamma,  we  sever  ! 
O  mother,  did  you  ever  ?     L.  V.  [emphatically]  No,  I  never ! 

SCENE  II. 

Exeter  Hall.     The  platform  densely  crowded.      BISHOP 
GOBAT,  MR.  SLIM,  and  a  host  of  sympathizing  friends. 

CHORUS  OF  AGGRESSORS. 

A  bishopric  before  us, 

Exeter  Hall  behind, 
Our  ship  shall  go  to  Jericho, 

When  once  we  raise  the  wind. 
Great  Deans  and  fat  Archdeacons 

For  fresh  subscriptions  cry  ; 
And  we  vow  and  swear  we  '11  all  forbear 

For  proselytes  to  try  ; 
Till  the  Catechists  and  Soupers 

Throughout  the  holy  town, 
With  tracts  of  might,  and  dollars  bright, 

Shall  do  the  Patriarch  brown  ; 
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Till  on  the  hill  of  Holborn 

Shall  Bishop  Gobat  stand, 
The  Deans  of  Cork  and  Bristol 

Shall  guard  him  on  each  hand. 
There  shall  he  dodge  the  natives 

With  promise  and  with  wile, 
And  pour  on  all  the  Papists 

The  tracts  of  Mr.  Ryle. 

SEMI-CHORUS  OF  PLURALISTS. 

Our  forms  are  fat  and  gouty, 

Our  Church  opinions  low, 
And  yet  to  this  subscription  list 

The  cash  we  love  must  go. 
We  won't  support  our  Curates, 

We'll  neither  fast  nor  pray, 
Yet  here  the  gold,  for  which  we  sold 

The  Church,  is  given  away  ! 


R.    F.   LlTTLEDALE. 


Efje  Iting  of  Efjule. 

(FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  GOETHE.) 

In  Thule  dwalt  a  king  of  old, 

Love-leal  to  his  latest  day  ; 
An'  his  lady  she  gied  him  a  tassie  o'  gold 

What  time  she  dying  lay. 

'Mang  a'  his  gear  was  naught  sae  dear, 
Never  feast  but  its  fill  drain'd  he  ; 

An'  aft  as  the  cup  to  his  lips  cam  up 
The  saut  tear  blint  his  e'e. 

An'  when  his  hour  was  come  to  die, 

His  cities'  tale  he  told — 
A'  his  warl's  ware  he  gied  his  heir, 

But  never  the  tassie  o'  gold. 

At  the  royal  board  his  seat  he  's  taen 

Wi'  mony  a  knight  beside  ; 
In  the  hall  where  his  sires  to  feast  were  fain, 

In  their  castle  aboon  the  tide. 
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Up  rose  he  there,  that  toper  gray, 
An'  a  last  glad  draught  drain'd  he — 

An'  hurl'd  the  cup  he  cherish'd  sae 
Adown  into  the  sea  ! 

He  saw  it  to  fill,  as  he  saw  it  to  fa', 

Aneath  the  waters  taen — 
An'  the  light  frae  his  e'en  it  flicker'd  awa', 

Nor  a  drap  drank  he  ever  again. 

EDWARD  SULLIVAN. 
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Once  on  the  path  of  life — what  time  the  west 
Gleam'd  opalescent  glories — by  a  mound 

Of  twining  eglantine,  there  stopped  to  rest 
Two  little  loves  on  homeward  journeys  bound. 

They  sang,  and  this  the  burden  of  their  song  : — 

"Ah  !  far  off  west !     Ah  !  weary  way  and  long  !" 

Ere  night  had  dimm'd  the  beauty  of  the  scene, 
I  saw  two  angels  standing  by  the  way, 

And  either  bore  a  light,  the  triple  sheen 
Shed  shadows  intersecting  curiously. 

Still  the  refrain  I  heard  of  that  quaint  song  : — 

"Ah  !  far  off  west !     Ah  !  weary  way  and  long  !" 

One  angel's  face  was  framed  in  sunny  hair  ; 

Her  eyes  like  spheres  celestial  I  could  see  : 
Upon  her  brow  a  name  was  graven  there. 

And  I  aright  could  read  it :  "  Purity." 
One  love  sang  hopefully,  and  this  the  song : — 
'  Oh  !  golden  west !     Oh  !  joyful  way,  though  long 
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That  angel  placed  a  lamp  in  one  love's  hand, 

Who,  kneeling,  took  it  from  her  tenderly. 
And  as  night  slowly  shadow'd  o'er  the  land, 

And  only  feeble  star-lights  fleck'd  the  sky, 
He  caroll'd  merrily,  and  this  the  song : — 
"  Oh  !  nearing  west  !     Oh  !  hopeful  way,  though  long  !" 

The  other  angel,  too,  was  passing  fair, 

Her  brow  with  roses  wreathed,  and  I  could  guess 

Her  name  in  lustrous  eyes,  and  tawny  hair, 
And  wanton  mien,  and  it  was  "Amorousness." 

Again  I  heard  an  echo  of  that  song  : — 

"  Ah !  far  off  west !     Ah  !  weary  way  and  long  ! " 

She  placed  a  flaming  beacon  in  the  hand 
Of  him  who  had  no  lamp  his  feet  to  guide  ; 

And  soon  a  fierce  red  glare  shone  o'er  the  land  : 
I  almost  thought  the  lamp's  dim  flame  had  died. 

Then  clearly  rang  this  loud  triumphant  song  : — 

"  Oh  !  glorious  light !  our  toils  shall  end  ere  long  !" 

Then,  looming  over  all,  a  form  I  saw, 

Gigantic,  hovering  with  mighty  wings, 
Illumed  by  his  own  light :   I  look'd  with  awe, 

For  it  was  Time,  who  rules  all  earthly  things. 
Then,  as  from  far,  I  heard  this  plaintive  song : — 
"Ah  !  ceaseless  time  !     Ah  !  way  of  life  how  long  !" 

The  wind  of  Time's  great  wings  swept  o'er  the  ways 
Of  both  loves'  fires,  and,  lo,  the  torch  was  dead ! 

But  still  the  lamp  sent  forth  its  lambent  rays, 
And  with  glad  heart  its  bearer  softly  said, 

As  lone,  but  fearlessly,  he  pass'd  along  : — 

"Oh  !  deathless  love  !     Oh  !  light  serene  and  strong !" 

GEORGE  NEWCOMEN. 
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©onec  gratus  eram. 

"  donee  gratus  eram  tibi 
nee  quisquam  potior  bracchia  candidac 

cervici  iuvenis  dabat, 
Persarum  vigui  rege  beatior." 

"  donee  non  alia  magis 
arsisti  neque  erat  Lydia  post  Chloen, 

multi  Lydia  nominis 
Romana  vigui  clarior  Ilia." 

"  me  nunc  Thressa  Chloe  regit, 
dulces  docta  modos  et  citharae  sciens, 

pro  qua  non  metuam  mori 
si  parcent  animae  fata  superstiti." 

"  me  torret  face  mutua 
Thurini  Calais  filius  Ornyti, 

pro  quo  bis  patiar  mori, 
si  parcent  puero  fata  superstiti." 

"  quid  si  prisca  redit  Venus 
diductosque  iugo  cogit  aheneo  ? 

si  flava  excutitur  Chloe 
reiectaeque  patet  ianua  Lydiae  ? " 

"  quamquan  sidere  pulcrior 
illest,  tu  levior  cortice  et  improbo 

iracundior  Hadria ; 
tecum  vivere  amem,  tecum  obeam  libens." 

HORACE  (Carm.  iii.  9) 
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MEXPIS  SOI  XAPIEIS. 


aoi 

KOVTTO)  ^(iovew  crp  j/eo? 
icpelcrcrwv  a/-t</>e/3aV 
KOL  MrjBwv  etcparovv  rwv  vrrdrwv 


8'  OVK  e(f>\eye$  irkeov 
a\\y,  KOV  Ti  X\or)v  rjv  /u-era  AvSia, 

7roXX^9  Av&ia  tc\r)S6vos 
B6£rj  '0d\\ov  virep  '  PojfjiaiKrjv  '  Peav. 


vvv  r)  Qpfjcraa  X\oij  fi 

ei&vla  fj,€\tj  ical  Ktddpas  i 
rjcrrrep  ov  irpodavelv  OKVW 

Trepiov  dtjfjucrv  Moip'  ea. 


f)  SaSt  fy\e<yei,  pe  vvv 
Qovpivov  Ka\at9  Trat?  0t\09  'Opvvrov, 

Kal  Tracrj^oi/u  819  av  Qavelv 
el  TOV  TralSa  \i7roi  Molp'  eV  eovr'  eftov. 


rjv  8'  17  irplv  Kinrpit  av  ftoXij 
/ft)  re  avveipyg  <f>vyd8as 

)V  rt?  dcf>y  XXotfv 
T<u  T'  advp'  r)  B(ofj,ara  AvSia; 


Kav  crriX/By  pi1  6  fjiev  dtrre/ao? 
<f)e\Xov  inrep  8'  $ 

vfiplCTTOV  TT\eOV  'ABplOV, 

L  crvtyjv  re  Trodw  crvv  re  Oavelv  0e\<w. 


J.  F.  DAVIES. 
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\Mt.  Errigal  in  Western  Donegal  is  the  last  Irish  land  seen  by  the 
emigrants  on  their  way  to  America.] 

Far  o'er  the  wave,  blue  Errigal,  slow  sinks  thy  cloud-capp'd 

crest, 

And  the  dying  gleam  of  sunset  loves  to  linger  on  thy  breast  ; 
The  rays  of  gladsome  morning  shall  gild  thy  summit  hoar, 
But  the  exile  on  the  ocean  shall  see  thy  face  no  more. 

Yonder  storm-cloud  weeping   o'er  thee  stoops   to   kiss  thy 

rugged  brow  ; 
So  my  spirit,  sadly  drooping,  fain  would  hover  round  thee 

now, 
Fain  would  scent  the  purple  heather  in  the  land  I  love  the 

best, 
Then  sink  upon  thy  bosom  and  for  ever  be  at  rest. 

As  the  night-rack  sweeping  onward  casts  its  shadows  from 

above, 

So  in  tumult  wildly  rushing  come  thoughts  of  home  and  love  — 
Scenes  of  sadness,  intermingled  with  bright  memories  like  the 

crowd 
Of  sunbeams  faintly  struggling  through  the  rift  in  yonder 

cloud. 

Though  happier  days  may  lighten  across  yon  waste  of  brine, 
And  the  shadows  on  thy  bosom  may  change  to  bright  sun- 

shine — 

There  may  be  peace  and  plenty,  and  fairer  skies  may  glow, 
But  I  '11  love  thee  still,  my  country,  with  thy  heritage  of  woe. 

J.   D.   BOURCHIER. 


&t  a  month's  enti. 

No  soul  she  hath,  we  see,  to  outlive  her ; 
Hath  she  for  that  no  lips  to  kiss  ? 

SWINBURNE. 
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Patrtae  tnonttfms  foaiefcictt  exul. 

iam  tuus  aequoreas  vertex  considit  in  undas, 

Argula,  coeruleum  nube  tegente  caput : 
te  petit  occiduae  lux  vespertina  diei, 

optat  et  in  gremio  deperiisse  tuo. 
Phoebus  inaurabit  candentes  crastinus  arces 

lumine  iucundo  cum  rubet  orta  dies, 
at  mihi  non  rursus,  pelago  qui  deferor  exul, 

fas  erit  aspectus  cernere  posse  tuos. 
desuper  horrentem  rorantia  nubila  frontem 

prona  tibi  lacrimis  oscula  mixta  ferunt  : 
haud  aliter  nimio  curarum  pondere  languens 

mens  avet  incultis  incubuisse  iugis, 
ducere  purpureis  spirantes  floribus  auras 

qua  revocant  patriae  dulcia  rura  meae, 
pectoris  inque  tui  latebras  delapsa  referri, 

mortis  et  aeterna  posse  quiete  frui. 
splendeat  exacto  quamvis  felicior  hora 

trans  vada  vasta  maris  candidiorque  dies, 
nubila  nigra  tuo  recubantia  pectore  quamvis 

dissipet  Hesperiis  lux  rediviva  plagis, 
pax  licet  alma  novas  foveant  et  copia  sedes, 

fulgeat  et  puro  clarior  aura  polo, 
mente  tamen  memori  te,  patria  cara,  recondam, 

longaque  per  tristes  saecula  ducta  vices. 

J.   D.   BOURCHIEK. 


EIS  PTNAIKA  TINA. 

Si  ryvvcu,  awrracritos  ae  irpoaeiBo^ev,  fy  'A<f)po8iTr) 

avrr)  TrXao'O'o/u.ez'T;?  TrXdcrcre  re\€ia  /-teA/ty, 
Kal  /caXXo?  (fraiSpvve  TO  <rov,  yvvai,  ovSe  ye  Trdfjwrav 

<yvvai. 

J.  B.  BURY. 
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Examination  $?all. 

'Tis  the  place,  and  all  around  it,  as  of  old  the  porters  loll, 
Velvet-capp'd  and  gaiter'd,  guarding  the  Examination  Hall. 

College  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  overlooks  the  College  Park, 
Whence  the  daring  Senior  Freshman  scales  the  railings  in  the 
dark. 

Many  a  morn  from  yonder  casement,  as  I  can  remember  well, 
Have  I  look'd  on  boozy  Sutton  sloping  slowly  towards  the 
Bell. 

Many  a  time  I  saw  the  graduates,  tangled  in  their  sheepskin 

hoods, 
Looking  like  a  drove  of  donkeys  with  a  pack  of  woollen  goods. 

Here  beneath  the  classic  cloister  did  I  spend  my  early  days 
O'er  the  Elements  of  Euclid  and  the  metres  of  Greek  plays. 

Here  I  studied  Vulgar  Fractions,  vainly  striving  to  get  off 
What  would  pass  my  Term  in  Science  and  the  long  results  of 
Gough. 

Then  I  dipt  into  the  future  with  anticipating  eyes, 
Seeing  visions  of  Gold  Medal  and  of  mathematic  prize. 

In  the  Term  the  seedy  grinder  wishes  he  had  newer  clothes, 
In  the  Term  a  deeper  purple  tinges  Dr.  Luby's  nose. 

In  the  Term  to  Jude  and  Kinsley  heavy  debts  the  students 

owe, 
In  the  Term  the  Freshman's  fancy  turns  towards  his  Little-go. 


Then  his  form  was  plump  and  squatter  than  was  meet  for  one 

so  small, 
And  as  I  perused  his  face,  I  did  not  like  his  looks  at  all. 

And  I  said  :  "  My  Mickey  Roberts,  let  me  pass,  and  pass  me 

quick. 
Trust  me,  Mickey,  if  you  do  so,  I  '11  consider  you  a  brick." 

On  his  chubby  cheek  and  forehead  came  a  colour  and  a  light, 
As  I  Ve  seen  the  ruddy  liquor  mantle  in  the  Shades  at  night. 

And  he  turn'd,  his  utterance  broken  with  a  sudden  storm  of 
damns, 

Or  at  least  with  language  borrow'd  from  the  more  em- 
phatic Psalms, 

Saying,  "  I  your  note  will  alter  to  a  very  different  song." 
Saying,  "  Do  you  think  I  '11  pass,  you  ?  " — swearing—"  then  I 
think  you  're  wrong." 

O,   my   Roberts,   stony-hearted !    O,   my  Mickey,  mine   no 

more! 
O  that  odious,  odious  Livy !  O  that  horrid,  horrid  bore ! 

What  is  this  my  tutor  tells  me  ?     I  am  caution'd,*  and  what 

for? 
Just  because  I  couldn't  date  that  wretched  Second  Punic  War. 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,  my  poor,  dear  fellow,  it  has  given  me  much 

distwess. 
You  've  been  pluckt  by  Mr.  Woberts — yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,  yes, 

yes,  yes." 

*  "  Cautioned,"  in  Trinity  College,  means  "  plucked."  The  word  cave,  appended 
on  the  list  to  the  name  of  the  "  plucked"  candidate,  gave  him  the  name  of  Lord 
Antrim's  (antrum)  prizeman. 
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What  is  this?     Mick's  face  is  smiling:  he  may  let  me  off  at 

last 
Go  to  him  :  it  is  thy  duty.     Tutor,  get  me,  get  me  pass'd. 

He  will  answer  to  the  purpose  easy  things  to  understand. 
Better    I    had   never  enter'd   than    have  come   beneath  his 
hand. 

Better  had  I  turn'd  to  commerce,  and  avoided  this  disgrace, 
Vaulting  counters  at  M'Birney's,  or  at  Manning's  selling  lace. 

Cursed  be  the  Murray's  Logic  which  confounded  my  poor 

brain  ; 
Cursed  be  the  "  Locke's  Abridgment "  which  I  stew'd  so  long 

in  vain  ; 

Cursed  be  those  books  of  Homer  which,  forsooth,  they  call 

divine ; 
Cursed  be  tangent  and  co-tangent,  radius,  secant,  and  co-sine  ! 

What   profession  shall   I   turn  to,  lighting   upon  days  like 

these? 
Every  door  is  barr'd  by  custom,  and  but  opens  to  Degrees. 

So  my  heart  leaps  up  within  me,  beating  strong  against  my 

ribs, 
To  be  in  some  sort  of  college,  in  among  the  throng  of  jibs — 

Jibs,  my  brothers,  jibs,  the  workers  ever  mugging  something 

new, 
All  the  books  they  stew'd  but  earnest  of  the  books  that  they 

shall  stew. 

I  will  drop  my  term   in   Dublin,  go   to  one  among  those 

three 
Colleges  that  constitute  a  so-call'd  University. 
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Smaller  competition  in  them,  thinner  classes,  many  a  prize 
Which  will  glad  the  student's  spirit,  and  delight  his  parents' 
eyes. 

Never  thither  comes  a  Proctor,  there  no  tutor  e'er  is  seen, 
There  the  jibs  live  out  in  lodgings,  dreading  ne'er  a  Junior 
Dean  ; 

There,  methinks,  would  be  enjoyment  more  than  in   these 

classic  halls, 
'Mid  the  Night-rolls  and  the  Chapels,  fines  and  "  catecheticals." 

There  my  genius,  cramp'd  no  longer,  shall  at  last  unfetter'd 

be; 
I  will  take  some  steady  grinder,  and  will  read  for  my  degree. 

Fool !  again  the  dream,  the  fancy,  what  I  Ve  said  is  all  a  fib, 
For  I  count  the  Queen's  Professor  lower  than  the  Dublin  jib, 

I   to  herd  with   dull  provincials,  stupid   dolts  with   addled 

brains, 
Dull  as  ere  the  yearly  cleaning  are  the  College  window-panes. 

Not  in  vain  my  tutor  nags  me !  harder,  harder,  let  me  stew. 
I  '11  go  in  for  the  post-mortem,  and  I  'm  certain  to  pull  through. 

Through  the  shadow  of  my  "  Caution  "  I  shall  sweep  into  my 

work  : 
Better  portership  in  Dublin  than  professorship  in  Cork. 

C.  P,  MULVANY. 
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Ah,  child,  how  can  I  sing  to  thee 
Songs  whose  passion  has  once  flamed  with  a  love  divine  ? 

Thoughts,  grown  sad  as  the  wintry  sea, 
Dare  not  shadow  with  pain  loveliness  such  as  thine. 

Yet,  O  child  of  the  joyous  spring, 
Once  more  give  I  to  thee  worship  of  golden  words  ; 

Once  more  lips  that  were  silent  sing 
Love's  song  sweeter  than  all  voices  of  singing  birds. 

Lo,  now  blossoms  of  frost  and  snow 
Gleam  on  branches  that  bore  roses  in  summer-time  ; 

Now  sweet  June,  with  her  face  aglow, 
Sings  no  more  to  the  soft  music  of  streams  that  chime. 

Swift  joys  falter,  my  child  ;  the  years 
Fly  fast  into  the  great  deep  of  forgotten  things  ; 

Soon  young  eyes  shall  be  dim  with  tears 
Shed  for  sorrow  that  haunts  human  imaginings. 

Soon  red  roses  of  June,  that  wave 
Love's  pure  incense,  shall  lose  dower  of  perfumed  breath  ; 

Soon  time  brings  to  the  loveless  grave 
Slain  white  lilies  to  lie  hidden  in  dust  of  death. 

So,  ere  summer  has  pass'd  away, 
Crown  Love's  temple  with  all  worship  and  wealth  of  flowers  ; 

Come  thou,  come  to  my  heart  to-day  ; 
Cold  death  calls  ;  but  to-day  sunshine  and  song  are  ours. 

JOCELYN  JOHNSTON. 


a  Jfteatcal  Coroner. 

Jones  liked  double  fees,  and  'twas  this  way  he  won  them — 
He  doctor'd  his  patients,  and  then  "  sat  upon  them." 

J.  S.  DRENNAN. 
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Wiagara. 

Nature  seems  hush'd  to  listen  to  thy  roar, 
O  !  thundering  voice  of  majesty  and  might 
That  wakest  in  the  awe-struck  soul  delight 
Of  one  upborne  by  power  unknown  before, 
And  resting  on  the  bosom,  evermore, 
Of  some  vast  ocean  of  the  Infinite, 

Where  thought  were  lost,  and  Time  had  stay'd  his  flight, 
Thy  music  sounding  on  the  eternal  shore. 
Could  words  thy  splendid  majesty  proclaim — 

The  white  wall  sinking  down  thy  rainbow'd  steep, 
The  thunders  booming  from  thy  depths  profound,  . 
Filling  the  vault  of  heaven  with  that  one  sound, 

The  spray-cloud  wafted  from  thy  foaming  deep — 
It  were  an  echo  of  thy  Maker's  name. 

ISAAC  ASHE. 


"  anticipate^." 

(FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  OF  MICHAOV.) 

Soon  the  "  Sun-bright  Feastday  "*  cometh  ; 

I  will  claim  my  Easter  kiss  ; 
E'en  though  others  stand  around  us, 

Do  not  take  it,  love,  amiss ! 

Just  as  if  I  never  kiss'd  you, 

Blushing  red  before  the  rest, 
You  must  kiss — with  downcast  eyelids, 

I  will  kiss — with  smile  represt. 

J.  POLLEN. 

*  It  is  the  custom  in  Russia  for  friends  to  kiss  three  times  on  Easter  morning 
(known  as  the  "  Sun-bright  Feastday"). 
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anti  iLuctana, 

ADR.  Neither  my  husband  nor  the  slave  return'd, 
That  in  such  haste  I  sent  to  seek  his  master ; 
Sure,  Luciana,  it  is  two  o'clock. 

Luc.  Perhaps,  some  merchant  hath  invited  him, 

And  from  the  mart  he 's  somewhere  gone  to  dinner. 

Good  sister,  let  us  dine,  and  never  fret  : 

A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty  : 

Time  is  their  master  ;  and,  when  they  see  time, 

They  '11  go,  or  come  :  if  so,  be  patient,  sister. 

ADR.  Why  should  their  liberty  than  ours  be  more  ? 

Luc.  Because  their  business  still  lies  out  o'  door. 

ADR.  Look,  when  I  serve  him  so,  he  takes  it  ill. 

LUC.  O,  know,  he  is  the  bridle  of  your  will. 

ADR.  There 's  none,  but  asses,  will  be  bridled  so. 

Luc.  Why,  headstrong  liberty  is  lash'd  with  wo. 
There 's  nothing,  situate  under  heaven's  eye, 
But  hath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky : 
The  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  winged  fowls, 
Are  their  males'  subject,  and  at  their  controls  : 
Men,  more  divine,  the  masters  of  all  these, 
Lords  of  the  wide  world,  and  wild  wat'ry  seas, 
Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls, 
Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  and  fowls, 
Are  masters  to  their  females,  and  their  lords  : 
Then  let  your  will  attend  on  their  accords. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


©  fons  iSanlwsiae. 

o  fons  Bandusiae,  splendidior  vitro, 
dulci  digne  mero  non  sine  floribus, 
eras  donaberis  haedo, 

cui  frons  turgida  cornibus 
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^tortana,    Huctana. 

ADR.  nee  meum  virum  redii'sse  nee  servum  domum 

quern  erum  quaesitum  propere  dudum  miseram  ! 
octava  ecastor,  Luciana,  praeterit. 

Luc.  fortasse  ad  cenam  mercatorem  quempiam 
eum  duxisse  secum  a  mercatu  domum. 
quin  curam  missam  facimus,  et  discumbimus  ; 
viri  sunt  sane  libertatis  compotes  : 
erus  illis  tempust,  atque  instante  tempore 
ibunt,  redibunt :  aequo  animo  patitor,  soror. 

ADR.  cur  illis  nostra  sit  libertas  laxior  ? 

Luc.  quia  foris  necessest  operam  dare  negotio. 

ADR.  quine  aegre  ferre,  quotiens  sic  facio,  solet ! 

Luc.  voluntatis  frenum  vir  fit  uxori  tamen. 

ADR.  asinino  ritu  non  meumst  frenarier. 

Luc.  etiam  audin  ?  verberatur  libertas  malo 

indomita  :  nam  nil  sub  oculo  solis  situmst 

modum  quin  habeat,  in  terra,  caelo,  mari : 

piscesque  beluaeque,  aves  volatiles, 

sui  quaeque  generis  maribus  sunt  obnoxiae : 

viros  diviniores  reges  omnium, 

terrai  latae  dominos  vastique  aequoris, 

excelsis  animis  atque  ingeniis  praeditos 

piscibus  et  avibus  longe  praestantes,  soror, 

suum  ius  oportet  obtinere  in  feminas. 

marito  morem  gerere  ita  uxorem  decet. 

A.  PALMER. 


nnrH  BANATSIAS. 

r)  BavSv&ias  wy\aia<s  ydvos, 
y  r*  olvos  /ie\i%po<?  Kavdepa  7rp6(r<f)opa, 
cr'  avpiov  alyos 
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primis  et  venerem  et  proelia  destinat. 
frustra  :  nam  gelidos  inficiet  tibi 
rubro  sanguine  rivos 

lascivi  suboles  gregis. 

te  flagrantis  atrox  hora  Caniculae 
nescit  tangere,  tu  frigus  amabile 
fessis  vomere  tauris 

praebes  et  pecori  vago. 

fies  nobilium  tu  quoque  fontium, 
me  dicente  cavis  impositam  ilicem 
saxis,  unde  loquaces 

lymphae  desiliunt  tuae. 

HORACE  (Carm.  iii.  13). 


<£artien  of 

Here  where  the  world  is  quiet, 

Here  where  all  trouble  seems 
Dead  winds'  and  spent  waves'  riot 

In  doubtful  dreams  of  dreams  ; 
I  watch  the  green  field  growing 
For  reaping  folk  and  sowing, 
For  harvest-time  and  mowing, 

A  sleepy  world  of  streams. 

SWINBURNE. 
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ol&wv  rot?  icepafftv  KinrptS1  aprj  T'  ayef 
rrjv  aXXftx?'  ra  8e  era  ^v%p'  o  ye  pevfjiara, 
7rot/Lw^5  epvos  a<r€\yov<;, 
rey^ei  iropfapea)  <f>6va). 


wpa  crov  (])\o<yepa  rov  fMa\epov  KVVOS 
OVK  €yva)fce  diyelv  r)8v  St8(»9  vvei 

ftovcrl  tcapovaiv 
teal  fj,tj\QL<f  <rv'irr\avQ)fjLevoi,<>. 


KOI  <rv  y'  ecret 


rrjv 

o?  pov  oOev  (rot 
'  euXaXa  vapara. 

J.  F.  DAVIES. 


ijtc  locus  est,  somni  nocttjsique  soporae. 

vanius  hie  dolor  est  quam  quas  maris  unda  minatur 

iam  defuncta  aestu,  fessa  vel  aura,  minas 
per  somnos  dubios  sibi  cernere  somnia  viso  ; 

hie  vacuum  cura  est,  hie  silet  alta  quies. 
hos  ego  perlustro  campos  videoque  virentes 

quos  messorque  metat  falce,  satorque  serat ; 
flumina  contemplor  taciturno  lenta  meatu  ; 

somnia  sola  viae  strata  sopora  tenent. 

J.  B.  BURY. 
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JJtom  .Siiefo  IBonartu 

Monarch  of  Mourne,  majestic  Donard 

Lifts  his  head  to  the  changing  skies, 
Ever  the  same,  yet  change-reflecting, 

As  sunshine  gleams  or  the  storm-wrack  flies. 
Purple  with  heather  or  white  with  snowfall, 

In  summer's  smile  or  in  winter's  frown — 
Forth  looks  he  ever,  supreme  and  stately, 

Over  the  hills  and  dales  of  Down  ; 
Over  Lecale  and  Kinelarty, 

On  to  the  Ards  and  Castlereagh, 
O'er  peaks  and  ridges  of  Mourne's  wild  kingdom, 

And  through  long  reaches  of  wide  Iveagh. 

Lo,  Slieve  Lamagan,  lonely  Bingian, 

Pinnacled  Bearnagh's  craggy  tower, 
Hoary  Commedagh,  lake-gemm'd  Shannagh, 

The  broad  upheaval  of  Slieve  Meelmore, — 
Peak  upon  peak,  a  rugged  army, 

Vassal  mountains  their  vast  bulks  rear : 
Throned  and  splendid,  a  king  of  giants, 

Soars  Slieve  Donard,  without  a  peer. 
This  side  and  that,  abysmal  valleys 

Sink  between  monstrous  mountain  walls  ; 
Far  down,  from  level  to  rocky  level, 

Dwindled  and  silent,  a  torrent  falls. 

Country  and  coast  lie  spread  before  us  : 
Castle  and  cromlech,  demesne  and  down— 

The  dim  grey  tower  of  the  old  cathedral 
That  crowns  the  hill  by  De  Courcy's  town  ; 
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Then  south — Ardglass,  where  in  summer  often 

The  red-brown  sails  of  the  fishing  fleet 
Make  pictures  under  the  flashing  sunshine, 

Or  dimly  seen  through  the  driving  sleet ; 
St.  John's  Point,  with  its  gleaming  lighthouse, 

The  long,  low  shore  of  the  reef-mark'd  bay, 
Where  the  Flying  Foam  was  dash'd  to  ruin, 

And  the  good  ship  Esptrance  cast  away  ; 
Dundrum's  old  castle,  that  Cromwell  shatter'd, 

Marching  like  fate  through  a  land  dismay'd  ; 
The  slender  spires  of  Castlewellan, 

And  Tollymore's  matchless  lawn  and  glade. 

Look  well  on  the  spacious  and  varied  prospect,— 

No  gleam  of  armour  or  flash  of  spears  ; 
Yet  there  the  fancy  can  freely  picture 

The  hostings  and  frays  of  a  thousand  years, — 
Since  roving  Danes  in  their  high-peak'd  galleys 

Swept  up  Lough  Ruray*  or  winding  Quoile, 
To  leap  ashore  in  some  shallow  inlet 

For  golden  booty  and  human  spoil ; 
On  through  the  landings  of  Norman  and  Saxon, 

And  great  De  Courcy's  heroic  age, 
When  the  strong  hand  held  what  the  broadsword  captured, 

And  laws  were  silent  'mid  war's  wild  rage  ; 
While  yet  the  chiefs  of  Iveagh,  Maginnes, 

From  holds  in  the  hills  went  forth  to  fight ; 
While  lords  of  land  were  the  Clan  Macartan, 

And  proud  O'Neil  was  a  prince  of  might. 

The  battle-ground  of  the  clans  and  captains 
Shows  fair  with  grass  and  the  waving  grain, 

And  men  are  plying  their  peaceful  callings 
Where  forest  of  spears  waves  ne'er  again. 

*  The  ancient  name  of  Dundrum  inner  bay. 
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Long  vanish'd  they — and  their  lives  a  legend — 

The  men  of  a  thousand  years  ago  ; 
As  we  with  our  ways  and  works  must  vanish, 

When  time's  waste  waters  have  whelm'd  us  low. 
Men  write  on  the  earth  in  turn  their  record, 

Then  into  earth's  bosom  sink  to  rest, 
And  after  ages  decipher  slowly 

The  doubtful  scroll  like  a  palimpsest. 
And  cycle  on  cycle,  beginning,  ending, 

Shall  pass,  and  be  as  the  years  long  sped, 
Till  conquering  Time  make  waste  our  planet, 

And  Earth  grow  desolate,  cold,  and  dead. 

H.  CRICHTON  WEIR. 


Jorlorn. 

One  day  I  feel  how  good  it  is  to  live, 
To  bask  in  all  the  glories  life  can  give 
In  love  assured,  in  love  that  faileth  not, 
In  summer  days  bleak  winter  is  forgot. 

But  lo  !  the  winter  creeps  into  the  heart 
When  love  has  lightly  play'd  his  fickle  part. 
He  lent  his  sunshine  to  that  winter  day  ; 
And  now  he  too  is  cold  and  flies  away. 

Tis  hard  to  learn  to  loosen  hands  that  cling, 
To  let  it  go,  the  love  that 's  taking  wing  ; 
But  better  this,  than  see  it  day  by  day 
Fade  and  still  fade  more  utterly  away. 

'Tis  hard  at  first  to  give  no  word  nor  sign, 
'Tis  hard  to  miss  what  once  was  half  divine. 
But  one  possession  stays  that  none  can  take — 
The  soul's  own  power  to  love  for  loving's  sake 
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JHerrijattt  of  Fentce,  iv.  i. 

OVK  ef  avcvyicr)?  eXeo?,  aXA.'  a-Tr'  ovpavov 
d^ec  8po<r(aSov<?  rot  Sircyv  <ydvov$  KCLTW 


rov  Bovra  jap  Kal  rov  \a(36vr'  ev 
TO??  ev  reXec  /3e/3wcrt  TrafytcpaTrjs  TreXet, 
ovta  r'  dvaicrt,  fj,a\\ov  euTrpeTr?)? 

17  <7Te<£o9.  TO  fjuev  a-KrJTrTpov  Kparrj 
8rj\ol  /3/aoreta,  arjfjia  TT)?  TVpawiSos, 
yepas  TrpoadTrrov,  arrrep  €fM7re<j)VK  del 
crvvOatcos  alSoD?  /Sao-tXewi/,  fiei^wv  &'  oyottu? 


eSpav  yap  tV^ei  /capSta?  rvpavviKas, 
ovB'  ecrr'  are7/CT05  ^eo?  er'  otWtp/x-ot?  TTOTC, 
dp^rjv  re  Oviyrbs  e^o/j,oLOvrat  0eq>, 
eXeov  Bifcy  /jidXtarra  a-wytcefcpafjievov. 
Trpo?  ravra,  tcaijrep  ^ca^evw  rota? 
'Eftpale,  Trpofydcrei,  TOVTO  crot,  <y'  evdv 
ecrray,  St'/a;?  ap'  etW^;'  co? 


rot?  ' 


Xtralai  8'  e\eov  ev^o^ecrOa,  Kal  A,tra?9 
Trapaa-j(eiv  rot? 


\i7rapeit  rv)(elv  Sif 
Tr€icr0el(r'  vire'tKr),  TOVVVO/AOV  8'  alnj/jbdrcov 
edv  SiMKys,  ^pr)  BiKaoTroXo 
T>}<?  'EveriBos  narr  e/ATropov 


LAUNCELOT  D.  DOWDALL. 


is.     "I5e  rdj  ffrj/Mfuaffeis  TOV  'E/j.ir6pov  TTJS  Bevtrlas  viri>  A.  B«Aa,  6  oiroios 
creX.   140  T'fji'  /j.trd(ppa<rtv  /xou  e/s  TT;»'  tipxalav  " 
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i&atroseniieli. 

Where  is  the  sea  ?     I  languish  here. 

Where  is  my  own  blue  sea, 
With  all  its  barks  of  fleet  career, 

And  flags  and  breezes  free  ? 

I  miss  the  voice  of  waves — the  first 

That  woke  my  childish  glee  ; 
The  measured  chime,  the  thundering  burst  ; 

Where  is  my  own  blue  sea  ? 

Oh !  rich  your  myrtles'  breath  may  rise, 

Soft,  soft  your  minds  may  be, 
Yet  my  sick  heart  within  me  dies  ; 

Where  is  my  own  blue  sea  ? 

I  hear  the  shepherd's  mountain  flute, 

I  hear  the  whispering  tree, 
The  echoes  of  my  soul  are  mute  ; 

Where  is  my  own  blue  sea  ? 


"Itfot  passion's  slafce." 

Nor  did  Charalois  ever 
Perform  an  act  so  worthy  the  applause 
Of  a  full  theatre  of  perfect  men, 
As  he  hath  done  in  this.     The  glory  got 
By  overthrowing  outward  enemies, 
Since  strength  and  fortune  are  main  sharers  in  it, 
We  cannot,  but  by  pieces,  call  our  own  : 
But  when  we  conquer  our  intestine  foes, 
Our  passions  bred  within  us,  and  of  those 
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0AAASSIA  EPFA  MEMHAEI. 

O,  TTOU  Oakaa-ara  ;  fjui/j 
evravda  /crjp  re 

7TOV  vfjet 

r 


ere  Brj  irodw,  tc\v8cov(ov 
6'jT\ayKTe  fy 
x'  aQvp^a-r 
rcdpiSovire. 


T'  ai}TWV 


TTOV  Xatr/xa 
(rvptyfy  8r)  TI  Kafioi, 


TL 

ov  yap  (frpovw 

TTOV  \atTfJid  fiot,  Odkd 


CHARLES  H.  KEENE. 


MOIXOS  OTK  EISEPXETAI. 


ouSe  KapoXo?  ijvvcrev 
epyov  OeaTpov  TrwrroQ'  &>8'  eirdfyov 
Tr\r)povs  Trap'  ecr#A,ot<?  dvSpdaw  ^(€ipS)V  fcporov. 
el  yap  /cara/CTa.9  TroXe/^toi/  rt?  dpvvrai 
ptj,  TrXeicrra  f^ere^ovTcov  are 


re,  ra>e  rot 
aXX'  orav  ye  rrjv  efjt,(j)v\iov 
SafAafy),  TafjL<f>vr'  ev  o-repi/ot?  TrdOrj, 
rvpavvos  rvy^dvei  Kvpwv  epws, 
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The  most  rebellious  tyrant  powerful  love, 
Our  reason,  suffering  us  to  like  no  longer 
Than  the  fair  object,  being  good,  deserves  it, 
That 's  a  true  victory !  which  were  great  men 
Ambitious  to  achieve,  by  your  example, 
Setting  no  price  upon  the  breach  of  faith 
But  loss  of  life,  'twould  fright  adultery 
Out  of  their  families,  and  make  lust  appear 
As  loathsome  to  us  in  the  first  consent, 
As  when  'tis  waited  on  by  punishment. 

MASSINGER. 


It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear — 

That  glorious  song  of  old, 
From  Angels  bending  near  the  earth 

To  touch  their  harps  of  gold  : 
"  Peace  on  the  earth,  goodwill  to  men 

From  Heaven's  all-gracious  King ! " 
The  world  in  solemn  stillness  lay 

To  hear  the  Angels  sing. 

Still  through  the  cloven  skies  they  come 

With  peaceful  wings  unfurl'd  ; 
And  still  their  heavenly  music  floats 

O'er  all  the  weary  world  ; 
Above  its  sad  and  lowly  plains 

They  bend  on  heavenly  wing  ; 
And  ever  o'er  its  Babel  sounds 

The  blessed  Angels  sing. 

E.  H.  SEARS. 
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Trdvrap")(p<s,  ovveic1  OVK  ea 
<f)t\€iv  \6yo$  viv  rrjv  epwiMewrjv,  ert 
fj,T)Sev  8otcovcrai>  ipepov  tcard^tov, 
VLKtj  roB'  riSr).  rrjcrBe  8'  el  rrrpo6vp,Lav 
ev  ovv  re\ei,  TO  crov 

ajroiva  Trio-recD? 

r)Bev  rj  <r<f)cvyfj  Oavelv, 
rov  (jLoixpv  e%e7r\r]f;av  av  rwv  kcrnwv, 
WCTT'  av  (jjavrjvai,  Trp&rov  e'l^cKrdv  nvt 

iav  ov  {38e\,vpbv  rjrrov  ij  <r^>'  orav 


LAUNCELOT  D.  DOWDALL. 


per  spatia  auditur  mediae  stellantia  noctis, 

illud  quod  veteres  iam  cecinere  melos  ; 
caelicolum  legio  terris  advecta  supinis, 

auratae  tetigit  fila  sonora  lyrae  ; 
"  pax  sit  terrigenis  et  nostri  a  gratia  regis  ; 

haec  dempto  tribuit  fine  fruenda  Deus." 
muta  quidem  obstupuit  per  sacra  silentia  Tellus, 

dum  pia  caelestes  accipit  aure  modes, 
altera  iam  fissum  delapsa  per  aera,  pennis 

leniter  extensis,  turba  benigna  venit ; 
usque  illud  carmen  defertur,  ut  ante,  per  auras, 

quo  vitae  melius  triste  levetur  onus  ; 
et  super  has  sedes  volitans,  camposquc  jacentes, 

sacra  cohors  nostras  certat  ad  ire  domos  ; 
perque  hominum  strepitus  et  per  discordia  regna 

vox  sonat  Angelici  dulcis  ab  ore  chori. 

JOCELYN  JOHNSTON. 
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JFatetaff. 

My  lord,  I  was  born  about  three  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
noon, with  a  white  head,  and  something  a  round  belly.  For 
my  voice,  I  have  lost  it  with  hollaing,  and  singing  of  anthems. 
To  approve  my  youth  farther,  I  will  not :  the  truth  is,  I  am 
only  old  in  judgment  and  understanding ;  and  he  that  will 
caper  with  me  for  a  thousand  marks,  let  him  lend  me  the 
money,  and  have  at  him.  For  the  box  of  the  ear  that  the 
prince  gave  you,  he  gave  it  like  a  rude  prince,  and  you  took 
it  like  a  sensible  lord.  I  have  checked  him  for  it :  and  the 
young  lion  repents  :  marry,  not  in  ashes  and  sackcloth,  but  in 
new  silk  and  old  sack. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


Long  have  I  sigh'd  for  a  calm  :  God  grant  I  may  find  it  at 

last! 
It  will  never  be  broken  by  Maud,  she  has  neither  savour  nor 

salt, 
But  a  cold  and  clear-cut  face,  as  I  found  when  her  carriage 

past, 

Perfectly  beautiful  :  let  it  be  granted  her :  where  is  the  fault  ? 
All  that  I  saw  (for  her  eyes  were  downcast,  not  to  be  seen) 
Faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null, 
Dead  perfection,  no  more  ;  nothing  more,  if  it  had  not  been 
For  a  chance  of  travel,  a  paleness,  an  hour's  defect  of  the  rose, 
Or  an  underlip,  you  may  call  it  a  little  too  ripe,  too  full, 
Or  the  least  little  delicate  aquiline  curve  in  a  sensitive  nose, 
From  which  I  escaped  heart-free,  with  the  least  little  touch  of 

spleen. 

TENNYSON. 
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natus  ego  sum  post  merendam  cano  capite  et  corpora 
ventrioso  aliquantum  :  voculam  obtudi  Ambarvalibus 
cantitans  clamans ;  sed  quid  me  iuvenem  esse  amplius  probem  ? 
nam  vetus  est  ingenium  solum,  vera  ut  dicam,  et  cor  meum  : 
em  !  si  quis  saltare  contra  mecum  pretio  vult,  mihi 
in  manum  numeratum  argentum  mutuum  det :  eia  age 
si  dabat  colaphos  in  buccam  tibi,  erat  adolescens  ferox, 
sed  colaphos  ut  vir  cordatus  accepisti  humaniter : 
hominem  increpui ;  factum  nollet ;  sed  non  pullata  in  schema 
dolet,  at  in  crocotis  sorbet  veteris  florem  Liberi. 

J.  G.  SMYLY. 


ATPEMIA. 

;  vvv  B'  tow? 

ov  fj,ev  ovv  6pd%ei  /ne  Aa'k,  fJTrep  ov%  ijBvo-fjid  n, 
d\X'  e^et  tyvxpov  irpoawirov  crv/M^erpov 
(a/m  B'  avrfj  '<^>'  dpfj,a(judf;r)s  everv^ov 
ea-n  Br)  KaXr)  TeXetw?'  evBerjs  dp'  ovv  Tti/09  ; 
oo-a  fjiev  rjv  IBelv  (fcarrjcfrels  B'  r)<rav  o<j)0a\fj,ol  TOTC) 

&)9  veicpov  Kd\\tcrTa  /caXXet,  KovBev  TJV  Keivqs  7T\eov 
afyov  ^ea9  av,  ei  <ye  pr)  iraprjiB'  eg  6Bov 
avdos  ri/jief^rev  p68ov}  ttal  {Saibv  a)^poT7;9  <rvvfjv, 
%a8pbv  TJV  \iav  TO  ^€4X09,  a>9  TTCTTOV,  TO  veprepov 

Be  pti/09  tt/3pa9  OVK  e\dv6avev  /id\t9. 
i'  eyo*  TOVTWV  aOucros,  a^o\09  OVK  avev  %6\oy. 

J.  B.  BURY. 
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(OniiT,  Aug.,  1861.) 

Our  pastor  died  last  night, 

Our  pastor  true  and  kind  ; 
Sing  heavily,  ye  rough  old  trees, 

Your  dirges  to  the  wind  ! 
"  Our  pastor  walk'd  with  God, 

A  meek  and  lowly  way  ; 
And  now  he  walks  with  God, 

Beyond  the  rising  day." 
Good  people,  for  your  souls, 

He  toil'd  from  earliest  light, 
And  for  your  souls  pray'd  through 

The  watches  of  the  night. 
He  did  not  care  for  wealth  — 

To  hear  men  mouth  his  name  — 
He  never  ask'd  his  God 

For  either  wealth  or  fame. 
The  cup  of  youth  outpour'd 

For  you  was  freely  spent  — 
The  nerves  of  flesh  and  mind 

Were  strung  with  this  intent. 
He  sow'd  the  precious  seed, 

And  water'd  it  with  tears, 
But  lived  not  into  harvest 

To  see  the  golden  ears  ; 
But  he  '11  watch  from  Paradise 

The  dead,  both  great  and  small, 
And  search  the  pilgrim  bands 

For  you,  good  people,  all. 
Before  the  next  new  year 

He  may  have  greeted  some  ; 
Not  others,  till  they  're  old  and  grey, 

Now  full  of  years  to  come. 


And  at  the  golden  gate 

For  some  he  '11  watch  in  vain, 
Asking  the  pilgrim  bands 

If  you  are  in  their  train. 
And  now,  good  people  all, 

About  your  tasks  again— 
Prove  by  your  better  lives 

He  has  not  lived  in  vain. 
Leave  him  to  slumber  thus 

With  those  o'er  whom  he  read 
In  broken  voice,  with  streaming  eyes, 

The  service  of  the  dead. 
Right  well  the  pastor  sleeps 

In  such  still  company, 
When  the  moon  is  clad  in  awful  white, 

And  the  stars  are  fair  to  see. 
Ah,  but  we,  poor,  will  miss  thee  sore, 

Our  pastor  true  and  kind. 
Sing  heavily,  ye  ancient  trees, 

Your  anthems  to  the  wind. 

FREEMAN  WILLS. 


II. — CONVOCATION,  1854. 

Ye  Catholics  of  England,  who  guard  our  native  Sees 
In  College  and  Incumbency,  in  Halls  and  Deaneries, 
Come  from  each  Chapelry  and  Church  throughout  old 

England  spread 
Where  the  prayers  are  sung  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  the 

service  daily  said, 
Where  the  people  meet  in  each  open  seat,  for  the  service 

daily  said. 

*  We  regret  that  the  Fragment  entitled  "  The  Saints'  Comedy,"  which  appeared 
in  the  last  number  of  KOTTABOS,  was  wrongly  attributed  to  R.  F.  Littledale. 
We  have  since  discovered  that  the  author  was  the  late  C.  P.  Mulvany. — ED. 
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The  spirit  of  our  fathers  shall  start  from  every  nave, 
From  altar  tomb  and  sculptured  brass,  from  arch  and  archi- 
trave, 

With  us  before  the  altar  bow,  or  thro'  the  cloisters  tread, 
While  the  prayers  are  sung  in  the  English  tongue,  and  the 

daily  service  said, 

While  the  surpliced  priest  kneels  towards  the  east,  and  the 
prayers  are  daily  said. 

To-day  we  dare  them  to  the  strife  as  in  the  days  of  old, 
Foes  unconceal'd  in  open  field,  false  friends  within  the  fold. 
We  dare  them  now  as  Hoadley  then,  and  by  the  vows  they 

bear, 
And   by   each  creed  they've  sworn  to  teach,   and   by  each 

holy  prayer, 
That  they  fear  to  speak  save  once  a  week,  but  which  should 

be  daily  said, 
Or  which  should  be  sung  in  the  English  tongue  where'er  the 

rubric 's  read. 

On  us  the  Sign  they  hate  was  laid  for  twice  nine  hundred 

years, 
As  now  through  schism  and  sacrilege,  through  tyranny  and 

tears, 

'Tis  lifted  on  our  spires  to  heaven,  'tis  burning  in  the  east, 
In  the  golden  hues  of  stained  glass,  where  kneels  the  bending 

priest. 
And  their  penal  laws,  their  venal  state,  may  rob  us  as  they 

will, 
But  the  Cross  they  shall  not  tear  away,  the  Creed  they  shall 

not  still, 
For  we  '11  chant  it  daily  in  their  ears,  till  the  Catholic  faith 

be  spread, 
Till  from  Prime  to  Nones  in  Gregorian  Tones  shall  the  daily 

prayers  be  said. 


I  hold  his  dead  face  on  my  knee, 

And  I  shed  no  tears  ; 
The  gods  have  taken  my  love  from  me 

In  the  pride  of  years. 

I  look  at  the  far-off  edge  of  the  sea, 

Where  the  light  is  born, 
And  I  wonder,  do  you  remember  me 

Whom  you  kiss'd  this  morn? 

When  your  soul  awakes  in  the  strange  far  place 

Where  I  cannot  go, 
Will  the  sleep  have  made  you  forget  my  face  ? 

You,  who  loved  it  so  ! 

I  think  you  will  not  forget,  my  love, 

But  who  can  see 
Or  know  if  your  thoughts  are  the  same  above 

As  they  used  to  be  ! 
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I  kiss  your  dead  face  once  and  again, 

And  I  shed  no  tears  ; 
I  stare,  like  a  ghost,  half-blind  with  pain, 

At  the  coming  years. 

The  light  is  kissing  the  water's  face, 

And  the  skies  are  grey, 
And  once  it  was  fair  to  mine  eyes,  this  place, — 

Even  yesterday. 

LAMBDA. 


Solbttur  acrts  fjiems. 

HORACE  (Odes  i.  4). 

Sharp  winter  is  melting,  and  spring  is  at  hand  ; 

The  west  wind  is  blowing,  and  down  the  sea-sand 

The  fishermen  haul  their  dry  boats  to  the  sea ; 

The  steers  in  their  stables  are  wild  to  be  free ! 

No  more  by  his  fire  doth  the  ploughman  delay  ; 

No  longer  the  meadows  with  hoar-frost  are  gray  ; 

But  Venus,  with  sweet,  winning  Nymphs,  and  the  Graces 

Keep  rhythmical  dance  in  far  moon-flooded  places  ; 

While  Vulcan  is  plying,  all  red  with  the  blaze, 

His  ponderous  forges  ;  and  now  come  the  days 

To  weave  for  the  glossy  head  garlands  of  green, 

With  myrtle  and  flowers,  that  in  meadows  are  seen 

Unbound  by  the  breeze  ;  and  in  shadowy  groves 

Let  us  offer  the  lamb  or  the  kid  that  he  loves 

To  the  Faun  of  the  forest.     Pale  death,  soon  or  late, 

At  the  huts  of  the  poor  and  the  towers  of  the  great, 

Comes  knocking  amain,  and  the  span  of  our  years 

Forbids  a  long  hope  to  be  cherish'd  with  tears. 

Soon  night  and  the  sad  world  of  shadows  will  fall, 

And  soon  will  your  ghost  flit  in  Pluto's  dim  hall. 

No  more  will  you  rule  us  as  king  of  the  wine ; 

No  more  in  your  sight  will  young  Lycidas  shine, 

Whose  charms  now  enrapture  eyes  other  than  thine. 

J.  R.  PRENTER. 
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&o  a 

"  You  do  me  wrong  to  take  me  out  of  the  grave." 

Let  the  dead  rest.     I  once  was  young,  'tis  true  : 
Loved  mirth  and  song,  loved  sport  of  mead  and  wave, 
Had  joy,  had  hope,  like  you. 

But  these  things  pass,  and  fail  us  in  our  need  ; 

Piecemeal  one  dies,  while  yet  his  breath  endures, 
His  soul  kill'd  first — and  sometimes  by  the  deed 

Of  hands  as  soft  as  yours. 

W. 


I  foeiofcetr  ? 

(FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  F.  OSTEN.) 

I  saw  in  thought  thy  gentle  face 
Smile  on  me  with  angelic  grace. 
Our  eyes  met  fondly  as  I  dream'd  ; 
And  to  my  mind  their  meaning  seem'd  : 

"  Am  I  beloved  ? " 

As  night  her  mantle  o'er  me  spread, 
And  all  the  living  world  was  dead, 
There  fell  a  sound,  and,  nearing,  fell 
On  sleeping  senses  like  a  spell  : 

"  Am  I  beloved  ? " 

But  when  I  met  thee  on  that  day, 

As  in  thy  loving  arms  I  lay, 

Mine  inner  self  at  last  reveal'd 

The  hopes  thy  yearning  soul  conceal'd  : 

"  Thou  art  beloved  ! " 

GEORGE  NEWCOMEN. 
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Ejje  Gentle 

PEG.  O  Patie,  let  me  gang,  I  mauna  stay  ; 

We  're  baith  cry'd  hame,  and  Jeanie  she  's  away. 

P  AT.  I  'm  laith  to  part  sae  soon  :  now  we  're  alane, 
And  Roger  he 's  away  wi'  Jeanie  gane : 
They  're  as  content,  for  aught  I  hear  or  see, 
To  be  alane  themselves,  I  judge,  as  we. 
Here,  where  primroses  thickest  paint  the  green, 
Hard  by  this  little  burnie  let  us  lean  : 
Hark  !  how  the  lav'rocks  chant  aboon  our  heads, 
How  saft  the  westlin'  winds  sough  through  the  reeds. 

PEG.  The  scented  meadow,  birds,  and  healthy  breeze, 
For  aught  I  ken,  may  mair  than  Peggy  please. 

PAT.  Ye  wrang  me  sair  to  doubt  my  being  kind  ; 
In  speaking  sae,  ye  ca'  me  dull  and  blind 
Gif  I  could  fancy  aught 's  sae  sweet  and  fair 
As  my  sweet  Meg,  or  worthy  of  my  care. 
Thy  breath  is  sweeter  than  the  sweetest  briar, 
Thy  cheek  and  breast  the  finest  flowers  appear  : 
Thy  words  excel  the  maist  delightfu'  notes 
That  warble  through  the  merle  or  mavis'  throats  : 
With  thee  I  tent  nae  flowers  that  busk  the  field, 
Or  ripest  berries  that  our  mountains  yield  ; 
The  sweetest  fruits  that  hing  upon  the  tree 
Are  far  inferior  to  a  kiss  of  thee. 

RAMSAY. 


Ee  marts  et  terrae, 

te  maris  et  terrae  numeroque  carentis  arenae 
mensorem  cohibent,  Archyta, 

pulveris  exigui  prope  litus  parva  Matinum 
munera,  nee  quicquam  tibi  prodest 
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OAPISTTS  6TPSIAOS  KAI  AMAPTAAIAOS. 


AIM.  otVaS'  a<£>€9  /i',  ov  retBe  Oe^is  fi'  en,  Ovpai, 

'  ifcecrd'  a/j,(pco  /3a)crTpev[J,€0ov,  d  Be  6vpa<j)i, 


&v.  d\\}  ov  Aav  Trpcoi^d  ya  Brj\ojA  direvOrjv 

avrol  7'  et/ote9'  ajcav  rav  0ea-TV\tv  ftJ 
rot9  pav  KpvTTTaBia  Kara  rbv  voov  ear'  o 
Tocraov  oaov  r'  ecrr'  aftfiiv,  efuv  BoKel"  d\\\  'Afj,apv\\i, 
Sevpo  Trapa  Kpdvav  ec 
elaptval  Ka\vfces 
deiBovri  B'  avw  KopvBa\\,iBe<f,  o  Zetyvpos  Be 

fid\a  tyiOvpio-fjia  /^eXto-^erat  ev  Bovdtcea-aiv. 
0r)v  KopvBoi  r  avpai  03  vyirjpa  irveoicrat, 
laivovcriv,  Kai  pev  \6<yov  ijcrcrova  Trotfj. 

0v.  rlv  o\ot  eytceifiecrO',  a8t/cet9  Be  TV  BoidaBoicra. 
rota  Xeyoio-a  rv<f>\6v  fie  KOI  d^>p6vnarov  ei/tT 
aiKa  icrov  rt,  KTrjfjC  'A/j,apv\\iSi,  Kav  <j)paal 
tcdl;  "crew  &>?  rrjva  ra?  OvpcriBos  a£iov  wpa<;. 
TTveupd  rev  evoB/jLoio  KWoafidrQ)  aBiov  oa-Bet, 
KUV  yevvaiv  /iacrSofc  T'  dvdecov  irpiirei  a/c/jo?  acoro?, 
pel  rev  UTTO  crTOyaaro?  fy\VKtcov  ^ivvpia-^aro^  av&ij 
OTTI  tci^XcM  \aijJLwv  Kal  KQ-fyiyoi  eKTrpo^eovcn' 
rlv  ov  av/AftXiiT  ea0'  o<ra  Xet/ia/ce?  av6e/j,'  e^ovri, 
ovO'  6'cra9  ev  /Sacrcrcu?  opo^aXiSa?  wpea  (frvei' 
\apd  Kar  opTrdfcwv  KaraKprj^varai  v~fyo6t,  /ia\a, 
aAA,'  eri  \aporepov  n  ^t'Xa/ia  rev,  w  'Afjiapv\\i. 

R.  Y.  TYRRELL. 


THS  AAOS  HA  AIHS. 


a\o9  ^8'  atT/9  "^afJidOoLo  r'  dpid/j,bv  aTreipov 
fjierpijrrjv  /care^et  a,  'Ap'xyra, 

KOVIOS  iravpos  irapa  divl  Manvfj 
Bforivrj,  TO  8'  e7rQ)<pe\e$  ovBev 
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aerias  temptasse  domos  animoque  rotundum 

percurrisse  polum  morituro. 
occidit  et  Pelopis  genitor,  conviva  deorum, 

Tithonusque  remotus  in  auras 
ct  lovis  arcanis  Minos  admissus  habentque 

Tartara  Panthoiden  iterum  Oreo 
demissum,  quamvis  clipeo  Troiana  refixo 

tempora  testatus  nihil  ultra 
nervos  atque  cutem  morti  concesserat  atrae, 

iudice  te  non  sordidus  auctor 
naturae  verique.     sed  omnes  una  manet  nox 

et  calcanda  semel  via  leti 
dant  alios  Furiae  torvo  spectacula  Marti, 

exitio  est  avidum  mare  nautis  ; 
mixta  senum  ac  iuvenum  densentur  funera,  nullum 

saeva  caput  Proserpina  fugit : 
me  quoque  devexi  rapidus  comes  Orionis 

Illyricis  Notus  obruit  undis. 
at  tu  nauta  vagae  ne  parce  malignus  arenae 

ossibus  et  capiti  inhumato 
particulam  dare  :  sic  quodcumque  minabitur  Eurus 

fluctibus  Hesperiis,  Venusinae 
plectantur  silvae  te  sospite,  multaque  merces, 

unde  potest  tibi  defluat  aequo 
ab  love  Neptunoque  sacri  custode  Tarenti. 

neglegis  immeritis  nocituram 
postmodo  te  natis  fraudem  committere  ?  fors  et 

debita  iura  vicesque  superbae 
te  maneant  ipsum  ;  precibus  non  linquar  inultis 

teque  piacula  nulla  resolvent, 
quamquam  festinas,  non  est  mora  longa  ;  licebit 

iniecto  ter  pulvere  curras. 

HORACE  (Odes  i.,  28). 
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depicts  T€  B6/j,ois  TreXaom  yvwfAr)  re  Biaffai 
KVK\oreprj  iro\ov  ovra  ere  Ovijrov. 

KOI  UeXo7T09  yeverwp  £eiz/o9  rrep  ' 
re  per'  alOep1  dvapOek, 
,ero^o<f  Mivws  Aio<$>  ev  B}  er' 
Taprapa  IIavdotSi]v  TrdXiv  AiSov 

ecrw  KCLUTOI  tcaOeXo&v  Trjv  d&TriB'  eavrov 
r)\uca  rwv  Tpoiav  KCLT  e'Sei^e, 

fj,6pw  icpvepw  re  Kal  ocrTea  povva 
crrjv  Kpicnv  ov  STJTTOV  «;a«o?  tcrrcop 

<j)vcrtv  TO  o-a^e?  &'•  ev  eitaarov  dp'  et? 
Kal  ftarea  SC  aTrat;  6805  AiSov. 
p,ev  "Apet  {3\ocrvp(u  ecrwyovcn  dedp^ara  Krjpe 
vavrais  \alr/J,'  aXo?  <ap,ov  o\e0po$' 
a  vecav  7ro\i(ov  re  ra^o?  TreXet  dOpoos,  alvf] 
Ilepcretyoveia  Kaprj  (fjvyev  ovBev. 
Kal  Kara$vofj,€vov  /u,'  erapo?  #oo<?  'flpiwvos 

I\\vpiKfj  voros  e%paev  a\p,rj. 
'  e\a(f)pds  •^rap.ddov  ftr)  1/77X7)9  (freiSeo,  vavra, 
ocrreofav  Ke(f>a\fj(f){,  r  aBdnrw 
la-dat  /Ltepo?1  w?  o  ri  8rj  irodev  Evpos  d7T€i\fj 


riaetev,  <rv  Se  cr<«9  ecro,  KafyOova  KepSrj 

TrdvroO'  eTTippeirco  Bid  T'  evvovv 
Zfjva,  IIoa-etBa)  re  faQefjs  pvrrjpa  Tdpavros. 

ntf  ri  (3\d(3rjv  0X1701;  Trepi  rroiel 
Tot9  oTriao)  roB'  0709  rraparre[ji'ire^ev  ;  rj 

o0X^crei9^  Kal  arrow'  virepa^dr) 
avrbv  Trpocr/jieveei,  <T'*  drlrois  ov  \etyop?  e 

ovBe  Tt9  eK\vcret,  <re  Ka0ap/J,6<>. 
fjv  Kal  e7rtcr7r6p^779,  ov  8rjv  'xpoviei  76,  Trapecrrai 

rrjv  KOVIV  e?  rpls  tyevra  TrapepTreiv. 


J.  F.  DAVIES. 
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transposition, 

OR 

A  PLEA  FOR  LYCE. 

"  quo  fugit  Venus,  heu,  quove  color,  decens 
quo  motus?  " — HORACE,  iv.  13. 

There  are,  O  Lyce,  who  decry 

Thy  shifted  charms  and  errant  graces, 
Because,  conventionally  awry, 

They  shine  not  in  the  usual  places. 
A  plague  upon  the  priggish  phlegm 

That  brooks  no  change,  though  Beauty  ask  it, 
And  eyes  askance  her  brightest  gem 

If  haply  crooked  in  the  casket. 

Perchance  thy  forehead,  bent  and  bare, 

Shews  rather  rugged  'neath  thy  wimple, 
But  what  is  every  furrow  there 

But  a  prolong'd  and  deeper  dimple  ? 
What  though  thy  grizzled  locks  be  thin, 

Right  shaggy  are  thy  brows  instead  ; 
And,  rough  and  hirsute  though  thy  chin. 

Smooth  is  the  summit  of  thy  head. 

Those  peering  eyes — a  pearly  zone 

Has  somewhat  dimm'd  the  black  enticers  ; 
But  all  their  pristine  colour 's  shewn 

In  the  remains  of  thy  incisors. 
Once  on  thy  young  cheek  lightly  cast 

Flutter'd  the  leaflet  of  the  rose  ; 
Now,  ruddier-hued  and  rooted  fast, 

The  whole  flower  blooms  upon  thy  nose, 
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The  corded  cincture  round  it  ranged 

Thy  quiet  bosom  will  not  crack, 
Its  mobile  beauties  now  exchanged 

For  stable  prominence  of  back. 
Unequal  are  thy  steps  and  slow  ; 

With  serious  mien  thou  mov'st  along  ; 
But  with  what  ease  thy  accents  flow  ! 

How  prompt  and  nimble  is  thy  tongue  ! 

Then  why  fastidious  spare  to  praise 

When  charms  aberrant  thus  arrest  us  ? 
Has  Beauty  not  a  "  right  of  ways  "  ? 

May  Venus  never  shift  her  cestus  ? 
When  Lyce's  portrait  Time  designs, 

Why  wish  to  cancel  his  commission 
Because  the  colours  and  the  lines 

Are  better  than  the  composition  ? 


J.  S.  DRENNAN. 


Before  you  could  sneeze 

Three  men  have  got  Sees, 

And  who  do  you  think  they  be  ? 

Bickersteth,  Baring, 
And  Villiers  the  flaring, 
Turn  'em,  Puritans  three. 


Hushaby,  Curate,  stay  quiet  at  home  ; 
Woodward  and  Lee  have  gone  over  to  Rome. 
Mr.  M'Carthy's  converted  the  Pope, 
Wash  him  with  towels  and  plenty  of  soap. 
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translation, 

FROM  TIBULLUS,  I.,  n.,  3-22. 

Here  untroubled  let  me  slumber,  while,  through  all  my  fever'd 

brain 
Streaming,  yields  the  wine  a  respite  ere  I  wake  to  love  and 

pain. 

For  my  lady's  bovver  is  guarded,  and  my  lady  bides  within  ; 
Doors  of  oak  and  bars  of  iron  must  she  pass  ere  here  she  win. 
Shudder  to  the  scourging  tempest,  O  thou  prison  gate  of  love, 
Be  thy  timbers  scorch'd    and  riven  by  the  rushing  bolt  of 

Jove. 
Nay,  but  hearken,  soundless,  breathless,  opening  to  no  man 

but  me, 

Turn  upon  thy  yielding  hinges,  vanquish'd  by  my  misery. 
Idle  fury  of  a  lover — whatsoe'er  my  frenzy  said — 
Ah,  forgive  it.     Be  my  curses  on  my  own  devoted  head. 
It  were  well  thou  shouldst  remember  all  my  deeds  of  happier 

days, 
Roses  wreathed  about  thy  portal,  and  the  pleadings  and  the 

praise. 
Yea,  and  Delia,  mock  thy  jailors,  get  thee  from  the  guarded 

hold. 
O  be  strong,  be  strong,  my  darling  !     Doth  not  Venus  love 

the  bold  ? 
Love  the  brave  lad  by  the  lintel,  though  a  stranger's  house  it 

be— 
Love  the  set  face  of  the  maiden,  and  the  soft  hand  on  the 

key  ? 

Wing'd  of  Venus  is  the  loved  one  as  she  steals  into  the  night, 
And  her  hurrying  footstep    ever,  hush'd   of  Venus,  falleth 

light. 

Venus  lends  the  eyes  a  language  of  the  jealous  ear  unheard — 
Lends   unmark'd   a  sweeter   meaning   to   the    preconcerted 

word. 

C.  K.  POOLER. 
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Ultima* 

She  dwelt  among  the  traces 

Of  former  hopes  and  fears, 
And  praised  the  vanish'd  graces 

Of  long  departed  years. 
She  said — the  Dead  come  round  me 

From  grassy  graves  afar, 
No  griefs  can  now  confound  me — 

They  have  been — and  they  are  ! 

To  her  no  vow  was  plighted, 

No  tender  word  was  said  ; 
Her  smile,  her  kiss,  were  slighted, 

But  still  remain'd — the  Dead. 
She  loved  those  phantom  faces, 

And  knew  that  they  loved  her, 
Nor  sigh'd  for  new  embraces  — 

They  had  been — and  they  were. 

The  sweet  fall  time  she  cherish'd, 

Inhaled  its  pensive  breath — 
For  the  bright  things  were  the  perish'd  ; 

The  beauty  was  all — death  ! 
She  sang,  in  some  old  measure, 

Of  a  spring  she  yet  might  see  ; 
But  the  dead  were  still  her  treasure, 

Who  had  been— and  would  be  ! 

X. 


lie 

Old  Bell  the  sexton  here  is  laid 

Among  the  many  graves  he  made  ; 
'Twas  overwork  that  broke  his  back — 

He  lived  too  near  to  Dr.  Black. 

J.  S.  DRENNAN. 
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Bacrfjanalta, 

Loitering  and  leaping, 

With  saunter,  with  bounds — 
Flickering  and  circling 

In  files  and  in  rounds — 
Gaily  their  pinestaff  green 

Tossing  in  air, 
Loose  o'er  their  shoulders  white 

Showering  their  hair — 
See  !  the  wild  Maenads 

Break  from  the  wood, 
Youth  and  lacchus 

Maddening  their  blood. 
See,  through  the  quiet  land 

Rioting  they  pass- 
Fling  the  fresh  heaps  about, 

Trample  the  grass, 
Tear  from  the  rifled  hedge 

Garlands,  their  prize ; 
Fill  with  their  sports  the  field, 

Fill  with  their  cries. 

Shepherd,  what  ails  thee,  then  ? 

Shepherd,  why  mute  ? 
Forth  with  thy  joyous  song ! 

Forth  with  thy  flute ! 
Tempts  not  the  revel  blithe  ? 

Lure  not  their  cries  ? 
Glow  not  their  shoulders  smooth  ? 

Melt  not  their  eyes  ? 
Is  not  on  cheeks  like  those 

Lovely  the  flush  ? 
Ah,  so  the  quiet  was  ! 

So  was  the  hush  ! 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD 
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JKaenaties 

"  fera  Maenadum  en  cohors  e  nemore  it  nemorivaga, 
modo  lenta,  modo  citatis  rapidisque  tripudiis  ; 
trepidantque  simul  in  orbem,  volitant  properipedes, 
iaciunt  comas  per  albos  umeros  hilaranimae 
thyrsumque  pineum  alte  viridem  simul  agitant. 
stimulata  vi  iuventae,  rabieque  Liberi, 
loca  per  quieta  vadit  furibunda  vaga  cohors. 
iaciunt  novos  acervos,  herbamque  pede  terunt 
rapiuntque  serta  ramis  cupide  sua  decora  ; 
thiasique  ludibundi  sonitu  loca  reboant. 

set  cur  labclla,  pastor,  tua  habet  silentium  ? 
agedum  cane  ore  laeto,  retonetque  tibia, 
hilaris  chorus  vocat  te,  sonitus  citat  ;  agedum  i, 
umeros  viden  nitentcs  et  lumina  putria  ? 
rubct  an  parum  decenter  gena  talis  ? — age  citus 
rapidam  sequere  cohortem." 

contra  ille  vir  ita  ait : 
"  et  amabile,  a,  silebant  tranquilla  vesperae." 

J.  B.  BURY. 
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SIR,— For  several  weeks  past  our  peaceful  neighbourhood 
has  been  much  disturbed  by  the  nocturnal  barking  and  howl- 
ing of  a  number  of  dogs.  In  that  old  building  and  yard 
opposite  the  foot  of  Stockton  Road,  I  should  say  there  are  at 
least  half-a-dozen  of  them,  and  the  noise  which  they  create, 
in  the  stillness  of  night,  is  at  times  terrific.  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  that  the  owner,  who  lives  at  a  distance,  is  aware  of 
the  annoyance  caused  to  the  inhabitants,  otherwise  I  am  sure, 
from  a  philanthropic  point  of  view,  he  would  at  once  have  it 
remedied.  Last  Saturday  night,  and  far  on  in  the  Sunday 
morning,  we  had  to  submit  to  the  continued  barking  of  five 
and  six  at  a  time. — Yours,  &c., 

A  SUFFERER. 
From  Sunderland  Echo. 
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Cantfcus  <&uerella. 


qui  prius  nobis  placidus  tacebat 
vicus  hie  motu  tumet  insolent!, 
dum  canes  latrant  ululantque  tota 
nocte  molesti. 

haud  procul,  tecto  in  vacuo  areaque 
obrutas  inter  domuum  ruinas, 
non  minus  senis  fremere  asseveres 
ora  canina. 

quo  poli  rumpunt  mediam  quietem 
murmure,  infandosque  cient  fragorcs, 
quos  quidem  vix  est  homo  sustinerc 
qui  queat  aure. 

quas  det  aerumnas  ea  causa  nobis, 
praedii  absenti  domino  (reductas 
dum  procul  sedes  habitat)  profecto 
non  bene  notum  cst  ! 

quippe,  cum  sit  quern  pcnitus  suorum 
lacrimae  tangant,  propere  advocatus 
adsit,  ac  pesti  studeat  benignus 
ipse  mederi. 

sabbatis  summis,  strepitum  usque  multam 
duxit  in  noctcm  chorus  ille,  nobis 
flentibusque  una  miscrantibusquc 
ferrca  fati. 

JOHN  BULMEP. 


A  A 
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Eo  life. 

Whither  thou  goest  now  I  care  no  more  ; 
Sometime  thou'lt  reach,  however  slow, 
The  beach  where  the  great  sea-breezes  blow, 

And  long  waves  thunder  on  the  shore. 

Thy  weeds  are  dull — thy  banks  are  high — 
The  dead  leaves  strew  thy  sluggish  stream  : 
The  grey  sky  sleeps  in  thee — a  dream 

•Of  ghastly  apathy,  the  leaden  sky  ! 

This  sickly  game  of  life,  which  all  must  lose, 
Striving  with  fortune,  nothing  satisfies  : 
Love,  favour,  fame,  are  shadows  to  the  eyes  : 

The  fairest  beauty  is  but  form  and  hues. 

These  things  are  counterfeits,  reflections  of  the  true — 
The  shadowy  passions  of  a  race  of  shades — 
The  desert  landscape  that  deceives  and  fades — 

Stale  to  the  closing  eyes,  still  to  the  opening  new. 

I  care  but  little  now  where  life  may  lead  ; 

Sunshine  or  shadow,  'tis  the  same  to  me ; — 

To  find  at  last  the  great  forgetful  sea, 
And  be  forgotten — that  is  all  I  need. 

FREEMAN  WILLS, 


8  tottaal  pragcr  (not 

ON  A  STUPID  PREACHER. 

For  various  boons  each  Sabbath  Day 

Men's  wishes  will  ascend  ; 
But  all  Mac  Dunder's  hearers  pray 

His  sermon  soon  may  end. 

J.  S.  DRENNAN. 


Sunrise  on  tfje 

Night  draws  her  curtain  clouds  of  green  away, 
And  whispers  to  the  sleeping  Dawn  "  Awake  ; " 
The  drowsy  mists  rise  from  the  cold  grey  lake 

To  greet  the  coming  of  the  glorious  Day. 

The  Dawn  hath  robed  herself  in  rich  array 
Of  purple  light,  and  on  her  brow  doth  shine 
One  brilliant  star,  while  in  her  joy  divine 

She  glows  to  meet  the  Sun's  all-crimson  ray. 

Oh  Light  !  Oh  Life  !  Oh  sleeping  Earth,  arise  ! 
Behold  the  promise  of  the  life  to  be 

When  Death,  thy  shadow,  passes  like  the  night, 
And  thou  shalt  bathe  thyself  in  heaven's  first  light, 
And  sunward  move  through  bright  infinity 

Where  melts  the  radiant  morn  upon  the  skies. 

ISAAC  ASI-IE. 


ifcfjtnefall— jfrom 

There  are  among  the  scenes  of  Nature  those 

Where  the  strung  soul  can  rest,  and  all  the  strain 
Of  the  world's  weary  round  of  toil  and  pain 

Be  lull'd  into  a  calm  and  sweet  repose, 

And  the  dark  shadows  that  the  storm-cloud  throws 
Upon  our  way  be  circled  with  such  light 
As  cast  the  moon  upon  the  cloud  to-night 

When  from  behind  yon  vine-clad  hill  she  rose. 

Now  beams  her  light  upon  the  roaring  Rhine 
That,  rushing  from  its  cradle  'mid  the  peaks, 

Leaps  with  wild  surge  the  foam-white  breast  of  rock 
'Mid  spray-clouds  wafted  moonwards  from  the  shock, 
And  answers  music  to  the  voice  that  speaks 

From  yon  blue  sky  in  silence  all  divine. 

ISAAC  ASHE. 
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NlEDERWALD. 

We  sat  by  the  Rhine  at  Bingen 

One  eve  of  summer-time, 
While  the  mighty  river  beneath  us 

Sang  on  its  ancient  rhyme  ; 
And  we  gazed  across  the  waters 

At  vine-clad  Riidesheim. 

Proudly  upon  the  summit 

There  raised  its  soaring  head 
A  Denkmal  of  the  triumphs  won 

By  the  victorious  dead, 
In  the  last  man-slaying  madness, 

In  the  latest  hateful  brawl 
Of  the  never-dying  fury 

Twixt  the  Teuton  and  the  Gaul. 

Age  after  age  of  warfare, 

Victors  now  these,  now  those, 

Palms  and  fanfares  of  triumph, 
Anguish  and  mortal  throes  ; 

And  ever  the  mighty  river 

Calm  to  the  sea  from  the  snows. 

Age  after  age  has  perish'd, 

Chief  after  chief  has  gone, 
With  thunder  of  clans  and  captains, 

While  heedless  the  Rhine  flows  on. 
Yet  still  the  puppets  wrangle 

And  menace  and  exult, 
Still  glory  in  transient  triumph, 

And  the  vanquish'd  still  insult. 
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Long  before  Kaiser  Wilhelm, 

Long  before  Caesar,  too, 
The  muster  of  hosts  and  shouting, 

The  pother  and  much  ado  ! 
While  at  peace,  like  the  stars  in  heaven, 

Roll'd  under  each  tower-crown'd  height 
Old  Rhine  in  majestic  beauty, 

In  his  mantle  of  calm  and  might ; 

Unfailing  as  Dawn  and  Evening, 

Autumn,  and  Summer,  and  Spring, 
The  sowing  of  crops  and  reaping 

Of  corn,  and  the  grape-gathering. 
But  still  doth  the  strutting  Mannchen, 

Victorious  for  an  hour, 
Vaunt  over  his  fellow-weakling, 

Who  crouches — to  smite  his  power. 

There  is  peace  just  now  'twixt  the  puppets — 

But  ah  !  how  soon  again 
Till  War's  wild  rage  rekindle 

These  millions  of  short-lived  men  ! 
While  youthful  and  never-ageing, 

The  Rhine  runs  on  to  the  sea, 
Like  his  brethren,  Rhone  and  Donau, 

From  the  snows  eternally. 

We  sat  as  the  eve  descended, 

And  drank  of  the  golden  wine, 
And  tuned  our  thoughts  to  the  river 

At  Bingen  on  the  Rhine. 

GEORGE  WILKINS. 
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Brearfj, 

IMenoeceus,  thou  hast  eyes,  and  I  can  hear 
Too  plainly  what  full  tides  of  onset  sap 
Our  seven  high  gates,  and  what  a  weight  of  war 
Rides  on  those  ringing  axles  !  jingle  of  bits, 
Shouts,  arrows,  tramp  of  the  horn-footed  horse 
That  grind  the  glebe  to  powder !     Stony  showers 
Of  that  ear-stunning  hail  of  Ares  crash 
Along  the  sounding  walls.     Above,  below, 
Shock  after  shock,  the  song-built  towers  and  gates 
Reel,  bruised  and  butted  with  the  shuddering 
War-thunder  of  iron  rams  ;  and  from  within 
The  city  comes  a  murmur  void  of  joy, 
Lest  she  be  taken  captive — maidens,  wives, 
And  mothers  with  their  babblers  of  the  dawn, 
And  oldest  age  in  shadow  from  the  night, 
Falling  about  their  shrines  before  their  gods, 


And  wailing  "  Save  us." 


TENNYSON. 


of 

Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall 
fruit  be  in  the  vines  ;  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and 
the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat ;  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from 
the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls : 

Yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  God  of 
my  salvation. 
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•AAflSIMOS   BASIS. 

cry  fjiev  SeSoprcas,  iral,  \iav  $' 
otrov  Ka%\d%ei,  Kv/j,a  %epaaiov  7rv\as 
77/309  eTTTarei^et?,  dp/j,a.TOKTV7rov<;  Q' 
SitypeiKov  d^ovwv  ftpiOei 
ev'  olarol 

dpay/Ao?  rwv  67r\OKTV7r(ov 
Koviei'  vepttdSoov  &'  d 


SovTrovcr'  e7ro/j,{3pet,  avv  B}  "Apys  icepavvios 
Kpiwv  eTnacnjroia't  (frpicro-ovTwv  /cpoTois 
(iTpofiel  Kvpiacret,  6\a  Trv\as  Trvpyatfjud  re 
avw  /caret)  KporijTov,  'Epfjuaias  \vpas 
.     eawOev  Ke\a8os  ov 


rjp   yvvij  re  %^re  TrapOeveverai, 

6'  VTT'  avyrjv  veorpefyeis 
s  r}  dfcpbv,  tye^rjvov,  ev  Sua-fAals  ftiov, 


avei 

W.  J.  M.  STARKIE. 


©ratio 

quamvis  nulla  novo  florescat  germine  ficus, 

ncc  gencrosa  mcrum  pracbeat  uva  suum  ; 
quamvis  dcficiant  fruges,  et  cultus  olivae, 

et  laetas  segetes  reddere  terra  neget ; 
quamvis  heu  !  abscissa  suis  praesepibus  absint 

armenta,  et  nullum  servet  ovile  pecus  ; 
attamen,  Omnipotens,  in  te  gauderc  iuvabit ; 

tu  mihi,  salvator,  gloria  semper  cris. 

J.  PRATT. 
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fcut  libmcf  (Greece  no  more/' 

Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave  ! 
Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain-cave 
Was  Freedom's  home  or  Glory's  grave  ! 
Shrine  of  the  mighty  !  can  it  be, 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  ? 
Approach,  thou  craven  crouching  slave  : 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylae  ? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave, — 

Oh  servile  offspring  of  the  free,— 
Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this  ? 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salami's  ! 
These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown, 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own  ; 
Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires  ; 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear, 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame, 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame  : 
For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeath'd  by  bleeding  Sire  to  Son, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won. 

BYRON. 
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ct  ticcorum  cst  pro  patria  mort.' 

o  magna  tot  quos  Fama  vetat  mori 
nutrix  virorum  !  te  coluit  domum 
camposque  Libertas  et  antra  ; 
tu  suboli  impavidae  sepulchrum 

dignum  dedisti.     tantulane  haec  tua 
de  laude  tanta  laus  manet  ?     hue  ades, 
o  serva  clarorum  propago, 

nonne  Pylae  patriae  supersunt  ? 

nonne  ilia  cautes  et  Salaminiae 

testantur  undae  quae  fuerit  tibi 

virtus,  et  expertis  vetustum 

semper  habent  recitare  carmen  ? 

quin,  magna  Tejlus,  surgis,  et  adseris 
fastos  avitos,  quin  facis  excitas 
semen  prope  extinctum  paternae  ? 
quippe  cadet,  dominantis  horror, 

quemcunque  bellum  toilet,  et  asperae 
proli  relinquet  nomen,  et  insitum 
non  morte  delendum  suprema, 
qualis  erat  proavis,  pudorem. 

sumpsisse  tantum  si  semel  audeat 
mandanda  seris  arma  nepotibus, 
post  mille  Libertas  repulsas 
evenit,  haud  sine  clade,  victrix. 


R.  Y.  TYRRELL. 
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f&onumentum  aere  perennius* 

Since  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundless  sea, 

But  sad  mortality  o'ersways  their  power, 
How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea, 

Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower  ? 
O  how  shall  summer's  honey  breath  hold  out 

Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days, 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout, 

Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  Time  decays  ? 
O  fearful  meditation  !     Where,  alack  ! 

Shall  Time's  best  jewel  from  Time's  chest  be  hid  ? 
Or  what  strong  hand  shall  hold  his  swift  foot  back  ? 

Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ? 
O  !  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  might, 
That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine  bright. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


Caipurnta. 

Caesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies, 

Yet  now  they  fright  me.     There  is  one  within, 

Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen, 

Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 

A  lioness  hath  whelp'd  in  the  streets  ; 

And  graves  have  yawn'd  and  yielded  up  their  dead  : 

Fierce  fiery  warriors  fought  upon  the  clouds, 

In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war, 

Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol  : 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air, 

Horses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan, 

And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the  streets. 

O  Caesar !  these  things  are  beyond  all  use, 

And  I  do  fear  them. 

SHAKESPEARE  (Julius  Caesar). 
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efcax  mum. 

nil  saxum,  nil  aes,  nil  terra  nee  aequora  possunt, 

quin  pede  sub  duro  cuncta  ruina  terat. 
quomodo  crudeli  obsistet  iam  forma  furori, 

quae  fragilis  cedit  marcida  more  rosae  ? 
qui  decor  aestatis  torvo  luctabitur  aevo 

melleus,  aut  patiens  obsidionis  erit  ? 
tempore  conteritur  rupes,  invicta  sit,  olim, 

et  ferrata  seris  tempore  porta  perit. 
heu  quales  poterunt  latebrae  mihi  fallere  Tempus, 

insignem  gemmam  ne  tegat  area  sibi  ? 
aut  celerem  prohibere  pedem  quae  dextra  valebit  ? 

qui  raptas  veneres  ponere  cogat,  erit  ? 
nemo  :  ni  (mirum  !)  semper  commissa  puellae 

candeat  atratis  splendida  fama  notis. 

LAUNCELOT  D.  DOWDALL. 


ominibus  Caesar  nunquam  vanis  credidi, 

sed  haec  me  terrent :  homo  enim  mine  in  aedibus, 

praeter  quas  ipsi  species  tantas  vidimus, 

prodigia  in  urbe  vigiles  vidisse  autumat. 

leaenam  in  plateis  peperisse  :  et  submittier 

superas  ad  auras  ab  Acherunte  mortuos  : 

et  flammei  per  nubes  pugnant  milites 

instruct!  in  acie  manipulis,  legionibus, 

corumque  in  arcem  sanguis  guttatim  cadit  : 

sonit  per  caelum  terribilis  pugnantium 

clangor  ;  gemunt  morientes,  atquc  cqui  hinniunt  : 

simulacra  dira  strident  urbis  per  vias  : 

o  Caesar !  monstra  haec  praeter  morem  mira  sunt, 

pavor  me  cepit  tandem  cxanimatam  et  mctus. 

J.  G.  SMYLY,< 
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"JBemeter,  anti  otfjtr 

Once  more  we  hear  his  notes  ;  once  more 
Across  the  land  he  sends  his  voice, 
Well  loved  of  old,  and  we  rejoice 

To  find  it  even  as  of  yore, 

True  to  the  course  of  human  things  ; 

True  to  himself,  to  all  mankind  ; 

The  message  of  a  master-mind, 
The  melody  of  one  who  sings, 

Not  for  the  love  of  song  or  fame  ; 
But  burden'd  with  a  word  divine, 
Flash'd  forth  in  every  burning  line, 

Regardless  of  both  praise  and  blame. 

He  fill'd  a  century  with  light 

That  broaden'd  through  the  broad'ning  years  ; 

And,  as  the  setting  sun  appears, 
Ere  yet  the  day  is  lost  in  night, 

Slow  sinking  'neath  the  slumb'ring  wave 
With  soften'd  splendour  :  so  his  days, 
Not  lighted  with  the  noonday  blaze, 

Nor  yielding  all  that  once  they  gave, 

Are  bright  and  calm  :  nor  yet  has  man 
Beheld  a  nobler,  grander  sight, 
Than  one  who,  ere  the  fall  of  night, 

Has  seen  fulfill'd  his  changeless  plan  ; 

Whose  head  is  crown'd  with  crowns  of  love  ; 
Who  hears  the  praise  he  ne'er  hath  sought, 
But  well  deserved,  by  following  naught 

Save  one  great  purpose  from  above. 


The  sweet,  melodious  voice,  the  mind 

So  full  of  power  and  tender  grace, 

The  calm  of  that  prophetic  face, 
The  heart  that  bound  him  to  his  kind, 

Are  all  unchanged  through  changing  time, 

But  soften'd  in  the  lapse  of  years  ; 

And  now,  unmoved  by  any  fears, 
He  seems  to  hear  the  evening  chime  ; 

Till,  like  King  Arthur  in  the  barge, 

He  sails  across  the  misty  sea, 

Leaving  a  deathless  legacy, 
And  mourners  mourning  on  the  marge. 

J.  R.  PRENTER. 


Efje  $ousc  tfjat  iSess 

This  is  the  House  that  Bess  built. 

This  is  the  Scholar,  that  lived  in  the  House  that  Bess  built. 

This  is  Bolton  T.  Waller,  the  chum  of  the  Scholar, 
* 
That  lived  in  the  House  that  Bess  built, 

This  is  Mr.  Potter,  a  foe  to  riot, 

Who  gave  the  party  so  steady  and  quiet 

To  Bolton  J.  Waller,  the  chum  of  the  Scholar, 

That  lived  in  the  House  that  Bess  built. 

These  are  the  cowardly  rascals  four, 

That  lay  in  wait  outside  the  door 

Of  Mr.  Potter,  a  foe  to  riot, 

Who  gave  the  party  so  steady  and  quiet 

To  Bolton  J.  Waller,  the  chum  of  the  Scholar, 

That  lived  in  the  House  that  Bess  built. 
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This  is  M'Dowell,  and  Kidd  of  the  goats, 

Who  came  in  drunk,  with  mud  on  their  coats, 

To  help  the  cowardly  rascals  four, 

That  lay  in  wait  outside  the  door 

Of  Mr.  Potter,  a  foe  to  riot, 

Who  gave  the  party  so  steady  and  quiet 

To  Bolton  J.  Waller,  the  chum  of  the  Scholar, 

That  lived  in  the  House  that  Bess  built. 

This  is  the  merry  and  excellent  Chief, 

Who  so  very  nearly  came  to  grief 

At  the  hands  of  M'Dowell  and  Kidd  of  the  goats, 

Who  came  in  drunk,  with  mud  on  their  coats, 

To  help  the  cowardly  rascals  four, 

That  lay  in  wait  outside  the  door 

Of  Mr.  Potter,  a  foe  to  riot, 

Who  gave  the  party  so  steady  and  quiet 

To  Bolton  J.  Waller,  the  chum  of  the  Scholar, 

That  lived  in  the  House  that  Bess  built. 

These  are  the  Porters,  all  forsworn, 

Who  told  such  lies  on  the  Saturday  morn 

Against  the  merry  and  excellent  Chief, 

Who  so  very  nearly  came  to  grief 

At  the  hands  of  M'Dowell  and  Kidd  of  the  goats 

Who  came  in  drunk,  with  mud  on  their  coats, 

To  help  the  cowardly  rascals  four, 

That  lay  in  wait  outside  the  door 

Of  Mr.  Potter,  a  foe  to  riot, 

Who  gave  the  party  so  steady  and  quiet 

To  Bolton  J.  Waller,  the  chum  of  the  Scholar, 

That  lived  in  the  House  that  Bess  built. 

This  is  the  Board,  so  shabby  and  mean, 
Who  sack'd  ten  bob  by  that  scandalous  scene, 
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By  help  of  the  Porters,  all  forsworn, 

Who  told  such  lies  on  the  Saturday  morn 

Against  the  merry  and  excellent  Chief, 

Who  so  very  nearly  came  to  grief 

At  the  hands  of  M'Dowell  and  Kidd  of  the  goats, 

Who  came  in  drunk,  with  mud  on  their  coats, 

To  help  the  cowardly  rascals  four, 

That  lay  in  wait  outside  the  door 

Of  Mr.  Potter,  a  foe  to  riot, 

Who  gave  the  party  so  steady  and  quiet 

To  Bolton  J.  Waller,  the  chum  of  the  Scholar, 

That  lived  in  the  House  that  Bess  built. 

This  is  J.  J.,  with  his  glass  in  his  eye, 
Who  made  them  all  eat  humble  pie, 
Both  the  Board,  so  shabby  and  mean, 
Who  sack'd  ten  bob  by  that  scandalous  scene, 
And  the  Porters,  all  forsworn, 
Who  told  such  lies  on  the  Saturday  morn 
Against  the  merry  and  excellent  Chief, 
Who  so  very  nearly  came  to  grief 
At  the  hands  of  M'Dowell  and  Kidd  of  the  goats, 
Who  came  in  drunk,  with  mud  on  their  coats, 
'To  help  the  cowardly  rascals  four, 
That  lay  in  wait  outside  the  door 
Of  Mr.  Potter,  a  foe  to  riot, 
Who  gave  the  party  so  steady  and  quiet 
To  Bolton  J.  Waller,  the  chum  of  the  Scholar, 
That  lived  in  the  House  that  Bess  built. 

C.  P.  MULVANY. 
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